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Rossini: Piano Pieces 
For the Primal Scene 


by 
Ida Macalpine, M.D. 
and 


Richard A. Hunter, M.D. 


| geemeea the last few years of his life Rossini wrote 

various small pieces mainly for the piano, which were 
never published. The purpose of this communication is to 
draw attention to one particular set of these. Their interest 
from the psychological point of view lies in their titles. By 
sketching the necessary details it is hoped to show that 
Rossini’s life was dominated by incestuous fixation on his 
mother; and that in these piano pieces he is giving through 
the symbolism of the railway, expression to his unconscious 
conception of the primal scene: set to music this material 
may be regarded as unique. 

Gioacchino Rossini was born in 1792, the only child of 
the town trumpeter of Pesaro and his wife, a singer in local 
opera. He received little formal education in anything but 
music owing to his parents’ poverty and their many wander- 
ings. 

His musical genius became apparent at an early age, his 
first complete opera being produced when he was eighteen 
years old. His chief claim to fame to-day is the Barber of 
Seville, but it is not generally realised that he was a pro- 
lifie composer. In fact, between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-seven he wrote altogether thirty-six operas. His speed 
of composition was tremendous; the Barber of Seville is said 
to have been written in less than a fortnight. Toye says of 
him that ‘‘he was a great musician, more richly endowed by 
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nature than any except the very greatest. No-one has ever 
known better how to embody in music the joy of living.” 
Scholes says ‘‘he had a sense of melody and a sense of 
humour ... he thoroughly understood the human voice 
and also the various instrumental voices and how to combine 
them in an orchestral score . . . these reasons account suffi- 
ciently for his enormous success.”’ 


The year 1829 and the production of Guillaume Tell, 
however, brought his career as composer of opera to a sudden 
close. Indeed in the remaining thirty-nine years of his life 
he only wrote two more major works, both on religious 
themes. The first a Stabat Mater was completed in 1839, 
the year of his father’s death; the other, a Petite Messe 
Solonelle, was written at the end of his life. This almost 
complete silence from 1829 to his death in 1868 makes his 
biography appear almost like the narrative of two lives. The 
first part was one of swift triumph: I] Tancredi and L’Itali- 
ana in Algerie in 1813 when he was twenty-one gave Rossini 
undisputed musical primacy in Venice. Two years later 
came the Barber of Seville and in the next eight years an- 
other nineteen operas; during this period Rossini achieved 
world wide fame and recognition. 

From 1829 on came the long life of seclusion, the years 
of depression and inactivity. There has never been an ade- 
quate reason to account for what has been called Rossini’s 
‘*Great Renunciation’’ when, from the age of thirty-seven 
onwards, and at the very height of his musical powers and 
fame, he never wrote another opera. Toye says that his 
last production Guillaume Tell ‘‘for originality, for careful- 
ness of workmanship, for elaboration of scoring, stands in 
a class apart ... ”’, and that Rossini’s silence after this, 
‘*the very apex of his fame . . . . is one of the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena in the history of art’’. 

In early life Rossini’s ambition had been to become a 
singer like his mother, and at the age of thirteen he made 
his only appearance on the stage in opera. He also learned 
to play the horn and the cello like his father. One of his 
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earliest compositions was an aria for soprano, either for 
himself or his mother, and some duets for the horn for him- 
self and his father. At this time Rossini sometimes joined 
his parents in their musical excursions playing the second 
horn while his father played the first, and his mother sang. 
When his voice broke, he gave up singing and devoted his 
efforts solely to composition. 

He wrote almost exclusively for the human voice. <Ae- 
cording to Toye ‘‘Rossini’s aptitude for singing he owed to 
his mother, and his exceptional knowledge and love of the 
human voice cannot be too strongly insisted upon. .. . Him- 
self a singer from childhood .. . of all forms of musical 
expression, Rossini loved singing the best’’. 

As regards details of Rossini’s relationship with his 
mother the following material has been extracted from 
Toye’s biography : it is well known that the composer adored 
his mother in life, and worshipped her memory in death. 
Some biographers have remarked that he adored her to 
an extent that was almost abnormal. He thought his mother 
the most lovely thing in all the world, alike in voice, face 
and character. Asked as a child what he would do if he 
went to Heaven and found the Madonna more beautiful 
than his mother, he answered ‘‘I would be so upset, I should 
ery for the whole of the rest of my life’’. Rossini’s mother 
died in 1827 in Italy, and his father, afraid of the effect this 
news would have on his son in Paris, delayed writing at 
first, and finally got a friend to break it to him. Soon after- 
wards Rossini, when taking a curtain call after the triumph 
of the production of Moise, was heard to murmur to himself 
‘*Ah, but she is dead’’. After her death he wrote only two 
more operas: Le Comte Ory in 1828 containing some of the 
most elegant and delightful music he ever wrote, and 
Guillaume Tell written in the same year, but not produced 
till February 1829. Reference has already been made to 
the latter work and that just over one year after his mother’s 
death, it marked the end of his career as composer of opera. 
He was then thirty-seven years old. Many years later at the 
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conclusion of a performance of the Stabat Mater he slipped 
away, fell into a chair, and gazing at his mother’s picture 
on the wall, burst into tears. 


Throughout his life Rossini followed his mother’s ex- 
ample in taking snuff and an amusing instance of their ex- 
cellent understanding was the code by which he gave her 
news if one of his new operas had turned out a failure. He 
simply sent her a drawing of a fiaseo. He once described 
her to a friend as having on her face an expression of truly 
angelic sweetness and Toye concludes: ‘‘the most poignant 
emotion Rossini ever knew was undoubtedly adoration of 
his mother’’. 


Rossini was married twice. The first time to Isabella 
Colbran, a singer of the San Carlo opera at Naples where he 
had been musical director since 1815. She was seven years 
older than the composer, a soprano like his mother, and it 
is probable that he legalised his relations with her at his 
mother’s behest. After some years she became tiresome 
and extravagant, whereupon Rossini sent her to live with 
his widowed father in Italy, despite the latter’s protesta- 
tions. She died in 1845, and two years later Rossini married 
Olympe Pelissier, a reformed demi-mondaine, who became a 
devoted and self sacrificing wife: she nursed him like a 
mother through the long years of his depression. 


In 1836 Rossini’s health, not good for some years past, 
became worse. He was, however, still able to devote time 
and trouble to the reorganisation of the Liceo Musicale of 
Bologna. From then on he gradually deteriorated and from 
1848 for the next seven years lived in complete retirement. 
The one time bon viveur and gourmet, after whom the dish 
Tornedos Rossini is named, was now exceedingly miserable 
and ‘‘unable to taste or assimilate his food and tortured 
by sleeplessness. Lombroso who saw him in 1852 said he 
was definitely mad.’’ (Toye)... He suffered from the delu- 
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sion of being completely ruined and, although at his death 
found to have left two and a half million frances, he began 
to beg for charity from his friends. He had great difficulty 
in coordinating his thoughts both in speaking and writing. 
He was obsessed by the idea of being despised and forgotten 
by the world. Added to all this, he could not bear to hear 
a single note of music, not even his own, the reason being 
that with each note he simultaneously and compulsively 
heard the major third. This obsession caused him so much 
distress that the porter had to be provided with a special 
fund to keep away barrel organs and other street musicians. 


By 1856 he had improved slightly, but remained strange- 
ly secretive and still extremely nervous of going out. Ros- 
sini confessed in later life that he had often had to assume 
a mask of gaiety to hide his nervous terror, even when he 
was young. The news of his mother’s death had affected 
him like a serious illness. A crossing to England prostrated 
him for several weeks. In 1836 he had visited Antwerp 
where, greatly daring, he patronised that remarkable mod- 
ern invention, the railway. However, he actually fainted 
during the journey and was so shaken that he was ill for 
many days after. He found it indeed so terrifying an ex- 
perience that he swore never to set foot on a train again. 
And he never did, although this often meant lengthier and 
more aduous journeys by coach. Yet, many years later in 
1859, when he built himself a house in the Parisian suburb 
of Passy, he chose a site close to the railway line. The com- 
poser Weber’s son, while admiring the house, expressed 
commiseration at the unpleasant noise made by the whistles 
of the passing trains. Rossini, however protested that he 
liked them. That he retained a symbolic interest in rail- 
ways may also be seen from the fact that, after his death, 
part of his fortune was found invested in railway shares. 

In 1857 Rossini felt a desire to write music again after 
an interval of twenty-two, possibly twenty-nine, years since 
Guillaume Tell. He was sufficiently recovered to write a 
little composition for his wife’s name day. From then on, 
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during the last ten years of his life, he wrote miniature 
music only, of which 186 pieces are preserved. He gave to 
these compositions the general title ‘‘Sins of My Old Age’”’. 
At all times and despite many entreaties he refused to allow 
any of them to be published. He firmly maintained that 
they were written for his own amusement and that they 
were of personal significance only. Thus they were kept in 
a special locked cupboard by his wife, and left at her death 
to the Liceo Musicale of Rossini’s birth place where they 
still lie hidden. 

Among these miniature compositions is one particular 
series of small pieces for the piano which form the main 
subject of this study. That they have specific significance 
as clues to the hidden workings of Rossini’s mind, may be 
deduced from their being so closely guarded during his 
life time and kept inaccessible even after his death. It seems 
as if Rossini sensed their importance. The series consists 
of several items and the separate headings given to each sug- 
gests that Rossini at the end of his life was expressing in 
them by word and music his central conflict, namely his un- 
conscious longing for, and terror of, union with his mother. 
The various pieces in their original order are headed as 
follows: 


The Devilish Whistle 

The Sweet Melody of the Brake 
The Terrible Derailment 

First Wounded Man 

Second Wounded Man 

Funeral Ode 

Amen. 


These titles may be taken as a thinly disguised symbolic 
presentation of an only son’s unconscious phantasy of the 
primal scene. For vehicle of expression Rossini used the 
railway, which had evoked such violent horror and disgust; 
and yet exerted such alluring fascination that he built his 
house next to a railway line within earshot of ‘‘The Devilish 
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Whistle’. After his mother’s death he was no longer able 
to put the ‘‘Brake of Sweet Melodies’’ on his unconscious 
fantasies. Left without defense against the ‘‘Terrible De- 
railment’’, Rossini once more attempts to ward off this 
mortal danger, the ‘‘nervous terror’’, against which he had 
battled all his life. He annuls the atmosphere of violence 
and doom, of ‘‘Wounded Men”’ and ‘‘Funeral Odes’’, and 
denies the annihilating threat by gathering them together 
under—surprisingly—a joyful title. He calls these gloomy 
piano pieces in a dissembling, manie defensive manner: 
‘‘A Little Pleasure Trip in the Train.”’ 


54, Porchester Gate 
London W.2. 
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| amgeei everyone now pays lip-service to the theory that 

our abstract ideas have subterranean psychological roots 
in early childhood. Yet this theory, though true, has been 
poorly exploited, except within a relatively narrow range of 
psychiatric writing. With all its present limitations, it has 
taught us much less than it is able to, for those who have 
applied it have ordinarily done so in a gross and superficial 
way. 


To choose Spinoza as the subject of a psychological anal- 
ysis is both interesting and dangerous. It is interesting, of 
course, because it is dangerous, but also because Spinoza is 
a philosopher-hero, the philosopher-hero, one is tempted to say, 
whose personal and philosophical courage were each the equal 
of the other, and whose life was untainted by weakness or 
wickedness. It was the truth he wanted, and he searched for 
it undeviatingly in the face of dangers he appreciated but did 
not resent. This conventional picture of the hero, Spinoza, 
while not really false, is not especially revealing; but since 
unconscious motives wear no halos, any attempt to exhibit 
them may appear to be an attack on him. We know, how- 
ever, that unconscious motives are universal, irrational, and 
often carnal, and not a matter for either praise or blame. 
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Spinoza himself said firmly more than once that the attempt 
to depict men in the distorting light of a preconceived moral- 
ity could lead to neither insight nor morality. ‘‘Philoso- 
phers,’’ he said, ‘‘conceive the passions which harass us as 
vices into which men fall by their own fault, and, therefore, 
generally deride, bewail, or blame them, or execrate them, if 
they wish to seem unusually pious. And so they think they 
are doing something wonderful, and reaching the pinnacle 
of learning, when they are clever enough to bestow manifold 
praise on such human nature, as is nowhere to be found, and 
to make verbal attacks on that which, in fact, exists. For 
they conceive of men, not as they are, but as they themselves 
would like them to be.’’ (1) 

Spinoza is a good example of how irrational impulsions 
lead to philosophic failure and success alike. He had real- 
istic insight into human motivation. If he were to share some 
of the deeper and more exact insights we have achieved, his 
success might have been greater. He had the temperament 
to use them without flinching. The old injunction to the 
philosopher, as to every person, to know himself, is one that 
we can now come much closer to obeying. 

The present discussion is based predominantly on psycho- 
analysis, which is far from the only legitimate method of 
probing character. Nor is it a method that is perfected or 


The following abbreviations have been used: 

Lg.—Die Lebensgeschichte Spinoza’s, herausgegeben von J. Freuden- 
thal, Leipzig, 1899. 

Oldest—The Oldest Biography of Spinoza, edited and translated by 
A. Wolf, London, 1927. 

Th.-Pol.—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, translated by Elwes, Bohn’s 
Library, vol. i of Works. 

The Improvement of the Understanding and the Short Treatise are 
quoted from the respective translations of Elwes and Wolf, both in 
Spinoza, Selections, edited by John Wild, Modern Student’s Library, 
1930. W. H. White’s translation of the Ethic has been used. 


1. Pol., p. 287. 
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that has some fixed orthodoxy that can be undeviatingly ap- 
plied to any problem. Nevertheless, there is no denying its 
usefulness as a tool and its advantages in certain directions 
over all other investigative techniques. 

What, to a psychoanalyst, is character? According to 
Freud, Abraham, and other classical psychoanalysts, charae- 
ter consists of a group of traits related to the drives, and 
to the defenses erected against them, that appear during 
psychosexual development. Since the psychoanalytic de- 
scription of the chief types of human character is well known, 
or at least easily available, it is not necessary to repeat it 
here. 

Spinoza was the sort of man whose nature expresses the 
opposite impulses tu obey and to revolt, to be orderly and to 
be disorderly, to be clean and to be unclean, to be secrupulous- 
ly self-contained and to be ungoverned, and to conceal hate 
in love and love in hate. In the analyst’s terminology, there- 
fore, he was predominantly an anal-sadist. This is the 
character, as we try to show, that marks both his life and 
works. Whether Spinoza was neurotic, whether, that is, his 
character was developed to a pathological extreme, we are 
not able to say. Here, as elsewhere throughout the essay, we 
are simplifying for the sake of clarity. The qualifications 
can always be added later. 

The surviving evidence on Spinoza’s life is inadequate 
for detailed psychological investigation. In the first place, 
there is simply too little close evidence. In the second, even 
when the evidence is not hearsay, or even when it is confirmed 
by independent sources, it usually bears a partisan colora- 
tion. But there are some salient, indubitable facts, there are 
observations that suggest what cannot be known with cer- 
tainty, and there is the final witness of his own books, all of 
which are sufficient to form a dim image of Spinoza’s inner 
self. 

It is a pity that we do not know more about Spinoza’s 
family relationships, or about the time, which must have 
been so important in the formation of his character, when the 
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six-year-old Spinoza lost his mother. Perhaps his sister, 
Miriam, a few years older than himself, took care of him till 
he reached the age of nine, when a foster-mother entered the 
family. 


After the death of his father, in 1654, Spinoza was en- 
gaged in the family business for a while, as we know from 
recently published documents. (2) About the time of his 
excommunication, in 1656, when he was twenty-four, he be- 
gan to retire from the business, though he may have retained 
some financial interest in it. (3) At least from then on he 
and his family were on bad terms, it seems. The mere fact 
of the excommunication would necessarily have estranged 
them. But his sisters fought him for the father’s inherit- 
ance. He contested their claim and won the right to his 
share, but, when it came to the sharing, kept ‘‘no more than 
a good bed to lie on and a curtain for it.’’ (4) It sounds as 
if Spinoza were displaying an aggressive magnanimity in 
order to wound his relatives and bolster his self-esteem, thus 
perhaps revealing a psychic source of the love of one’s enemy 
that he advocated. Spinoza also refused to accumulate pos- 
sessions, partly out of resentment. ‘‘My relatives,’’ he said, 
‘‘will inherit nothing from me; they have not behaved them- 
selves so as to deserve it.’’ (5) In this aim Spinoza succeeded, 
for the sister and nephew that survived him refused to claim 
his goods, out of fear that their value might be exceeded 
by his burial expenses. (6) It was a friend who saw to his 
burial. It is certainly not too much to say that Spinoza’s 


2. A. Vaz Dias and W. G. Van der Tak, Spinoza mercator et autodidac- 
tus, Gravenhage, 1933. This reference is given in H. Sérouya, Spinoza, 
Paris, 2nd ed., 1947, p. 37, footnote. 

3. Lucas (Oldest, p. 62) says that “he had inherited from his Father 
only some involved business affairs” which he preferred to abandon 
because of the attempts of the Jews with whom he did business to 
cheat him. Both Lucas and Colerus say that Spinoza ground lenses 
(Lg., pp. 14, 57), but they do not, if our memory serves us, say he 
ground lenses to maintain himself. That “in need he could live by it” 
(Colerus) is no proof that he did. 
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relation to the family was strained, and that just as he was 
first deprived of his mother, so he was later deprived of his 
relatives. 

There was more than one occasion in Spinoza’s early life 
when he was set, or when he set himself, against people. There 
was the time when an old woman, prayerful and piously be- 
nignant, tried to cheat him. But his father had warned him 
never to confuse specious with sincere piety, and he counted 
the coins she was handing him and discovered that she had 
hidden two in a drawer especially designed to make piety 
profitable. (7) Spinoza was then about ten years old, and 
proud, Lucas says, of this success, and he surprised every- 
body by his clever satire on men’s wiles. According to Lucas 
(in a section that contains several intrinsic implausibilities) , 
before the age of fifteen he was already embarrassing his 
teacher with difficult questions, which he learned to hide. 
‘*Although he was so very young, yet thanks to his prudence 
he attached little importance to the friendliness and the 
praises of men. Moreover, the love of Truth was so very 
much his ruling passion that he searcely saw anybody.’’ (8) 

‘*He attached little importance to the friendliness and 
the praises of men.’’ How unlikely to be true of a generally 
sensitive person, of any person in full possession of his facul- 
ties, and especially of a man still so young! And yet Spinoza 
does give the impression that he rather scorns the mass of 
men. Not uncharacteristically, he writes: 

‘*No one can have lived in the world without observing 
that most people, when in prosperity, are so over-brimming 
with wisdom (however inexperienced they may be), that they 
take every offer of advice as a personal insult, whereas in 


4. Colerus, Lg., p. 63. Colerus says “sisters” where he probably 
should say “sister and nephew.” ‘ 

5. Colerus, Lg., p. 59: “Meine Verwandten werden nichts von mir 
erben; sie haben sich auch nicht daran benommen.” 

6. Colerus, Lg., p. 103, and the official documents cited in Lg. 

7. Lucas, Lg., p. 20. (The use, here and there, of Lg. instead of Oldest 
is of no special significance.) 
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adversity they know not where to turn, but beg and pray for 
eounsel from every passer-by. No plan is then too futile, too 
absurd, or too fatuous for their adoption. . . .’’ (9) 

Although the purpose of the book in which this passage 
oceurs is externally, and truly, in the external sense, benefi- 
cent, the tone here is wounding and sarcastic rather than 
sympathetic. The ten-year-old satirist has grown more ma- 
ture but certainly not the less satirical. A completely reason- 
able man, he claims, would keep his word, but there is no 
such man, and ‘‘though men makes promises with all the 
appearances of good faith, and agree that they will keep to 
their engagement, no one can absolutely rely on another man’s 
promise unless there is something behind it. Everyone has 
by nature a right [to Spinoza equivalent to the ability or 
power] to act deceitfully, and to break his compacts, unless 
he be restrained by the hope of some greater good or the 
fear of some greater evil.’’ (10) And as for states, compacts 
are kept only as long as expedient, and a ruler’s obligation to 
his subjects takes precedence over any promise made to an- 
other state. (11) 

The issue is not whether Spinoza is right or wrong in 
making such statements, but rather what the temper of mind 
is that lies behind them. Kant, who believed in the inviol- 
ability of promises, and whose reasoning was not less acute 
than Spinoza’s, would have used another tone, for his char- 
acter was different, and a ‘‘right to act deceitfully’’ (right 
taken in any reasonable sense) would have been no less ab- 
horrent than self-contradictory to him. 

Spinoza’s first writings bear indirect but reliable wit- 
ness to his early experiences and state of mind. According 
to the Improvement of the Understanding, he began to in- 
quire about the real good after experience had taught him 
“that all the usual surroundings of social life are vain and 


8. Lucas, Oldest, p. 44. 
%. Th.-Pol., Preface, p. 3. 
10. Th.-Pol., chap. 16, p. 204. 
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futile.’ (12) Im saying this, Spinoza was probably in- 
fluenced by the philosophic fashion of denying worldliness. 
Like Descartes, Spinoza decided to live conventionally -until 
he could discover the true aim of life. He failed, because, 
as he puts it, Riches, Fame, and Pleasures of the Sense so 
absorb the mind that it cannot reflect on any other good, 
and so the conventional mode of life had to be abandoned 
as altogether incompatible with philosophizing. 

Obviously, the conclusion was not reached out of pure 
ratiocination. The immediately succeeding text makes that 
clear. Sensual pleasures are followed by repentance, and 
the frustration of our hopes for fame and riches by deepest 
sadness. Spinoza thus declares of himself, as he does of 
others by projection, that sensual pleasure is a matter for 
guilt; and perhaps he felt frustration in seeking money, this 
in connection with the business he had conducted; and in 
seeking for fame, a search in which he succeeded even in 
his lifetime, if infamy may be considered a psychic equival- 
ent of fame. His inner conflicts were dramatically powerful. 
He compelled himself with all his strength to seek a remedy, 
“‘however uncertain it might be; as a sick man struggling 
with a deadly disease, when he sees that death will surely be 
upon him unless a remedy be found.’’ (13) The impulsion 
for struggles as massive as these cannot be found in in- 
tellectual reflection alone. The trouble arises, Spinoza says, 
because of love and hate for perishable things, a remark 
echoed in the Short Treatise, where love and desire are said 
to be followed by hatred, remorse, and oblivion, though the 
love of God is a glorious rebirth. (14) 

The words on love may have been written at about the 
time of Spinoza’s presumed rejection by Clara Maria van den 
Enden. The story of the proposal and rejection has been 
doubted, though Colerus declares that Spinoza often said that 
in spite of her fragility and physical deformity, she was 


ll. Th.-Pol., chap. 16, p. 208; Pol., chap. 3. 
12. Improvement, p. 1. 
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so clever and learned that he was seized by a longing to marry 
her. Clara Maria may have been only twelve at the time 
that Spinoza was her father’s assistant, but the event might 
easily have taken place in later years. Freudenthal doubts 
that it occurred on the ground that Spinoza was a poor Jew- 
ish lens-grinder who had long since contracted tuberculosis. 
(13) But if Freudenthal’s contrast is accurate, it strength- 
ens rather than weakens the possibility of the event. Spinoza 
more than once courted rejection. He caused society to reject 
him just as he, in his more subtle, philosophical ways, rejected 
society. 

The most evident instance of his provocative behavior 
(provocative with no moral connotations) was the train of 
events leading to his excommunication. If Lucas’s account is 
accurate, then it was just Spinoza’s suspicion of would-be 
friends that was the immediate precipitant of the crisis. Hav- 
ing revealed something of his doctrine to two friends, he grew 
afraid. He broke off the conversation with them, promising 
to tell them all they wanted, ‘‘but subsequently evaded all 
occasions on which they might try to renew it; and consider- 
ing that man’s curiosity rarely has a good motive, he studied 
the behaviour of his friends and discovered so much to find 
fault with, that he broke off all association with them and 
would not speak to them any more.’’ (16) His friends were 
piqued, and, out of the desire for revenge, accused Spinoza 
before the authorities. His antagonism had aroused that of 
his friends. 


Lucas reports that after Spinoza’s teacher, Morteira, had 
vainly exhorted Spinoza to repent and had threatened him 
with excommunication, the disciple answered, ‘‘that he knew 
the gravity of his threats, and that, in return for the trouble 
which he had taken to teach him the Hebrew language, he 
was quite willing to show him how to excommunicate.’’ And 


13. Improvement, p. 3. 
14. Short Treatise, pp. 61, 81. 
15. Lg., note pp. 250-51 
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after the excommunication, Spinoza is reported to have said: 

‘* All the better; they do not force me to do anything that 
I would not have done of my own accord if I did not dread 
seandal ; but, since they want it that way, I enter gladly on 
the path that is opened to me, with the consolation that my 
departure will be more innocent than was the exodus of the 
early Hebrews from Egypt.’’ (17) 

The last remark was a satirical reminder that the Joun 
leaving Egypt had taken Egyptian gold and jewels along. It 
seems to show that hostility toward his compatriots had al- 
ready been brewing in Spinoza’s mind, the sort of hostility 
later mirrored in his statement that the Jews had retained 
their identity for so long because their exclusiveness had 
drawn universal hate on them. (18) His hostility did not 
allow him to consider any more positive cause. Nor did it 
allow him to stress the likeness between Jesus’ morality and 
that of the prophets and Talmudical moralists, but caused 
him rather to stress differences, greatly to the Jews’ disad- 
vantage. (19) 

Lucas’s description of events cannot be accurate since 
no verbatim record was kept, and it has often been dismissed 
with the remark that it does not ring true because Spinoza 
could not have been guilty of such adolescent aggressiveness. 
The dismissal is a priori, however. There would be nothing 
surprising in open aggressiveness later masked by adult cir- 
cumspection. In any case, from the psychic point of view it 
is beyond doubt that Spinoza caused his own rejection by his 
community. This, again, is apart from the rightness or wrong- 
ness of his views as contrasted with those they denied. Psy- 
chically, Spinoza was adopting the role, which he himself so 
shrewdly described, of the revolting, revengeful youth: 

‘*Boys or youth, unable to endure with equanimity the 
rebukes of their parents, fly to the army, choosing the dis- 
comforts of war and the rule of a tyrant rather than the 


16. Oldest, pp. 46-47. 
17. Oldest, pp. 50, 51. 
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comforts of home and the admonitions of a father, suffering 
all kinds of burdens to be imposed upon them in order that 
they may revenge themselves upon their parents.’’ (20) 


That Spinoza both sought and provoked rejection is con- 
firmed by his love for solitude, which is stressed by his 
biographers. Lucas writes that it was not persecution that 
drové him from the city, ‘‘but the love of solitude in which, 
he had no doubt, he would find Truth. . . He was so ardent 
in the search for Truth that, although his health was very 
poor and required, rest, he nevertheless took so little rest 
that once he did not go outside his lodgings during three 
whole months.’’ (21) Jarig Jelles, in the preface to Spin- 
oza’s works first published in 1677, writes, ‘‘Such ardor for 
the pursuit of truth was burning within him, according to 
the testimony of those with whom he lodged, for three suc- 
cessive months he would not go out into the open. (22) 
Colerus also mentions Spinoza’s solitude, though in terms of 
two or three days rather than months. (23) Spinoza himself 
speaks of his ‘“‘night work.’’ The most revealing characteriza- 
tion of his solitude was made by Sebastian Kortholt, in a 
book published in 1700: 


**For, being much too diligent, he devoted himself to his 
studies far into the night, and for the most part, toiled over 
his dark writings by lamplight from the tenth evening hour 
until the third, and mostly abstained from human intercourse 
in the daytime, so that not an hour be lost for the work of his 
undoing, and the perdition of others. The accuracy of this 
is confirmed by what Mr. Christ. Nic. von Greiffencrantz, 


18. Th.-Pol., chap. 3, p. 55. He had not consorted with Jews for some 
time, Lucas says (Lg., p. 8; Oldest, p. 51). 

19. E. g., Th.-Pol., chap. 4, pp. 63-64. The best exposition in English 
of the Judeo-Christian morality of Jesus’ time is to be found in G. 
F. Moore’s Judaism. Spinoza repeats Matthew’s charge that the Jews 
were commanded, “Love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.” (Th.-Pol., 
chap. 19, p. 250). 

20. Ethic, book 4, Appendix section 13. The volunteer soldiers are flee- 
ing from discipline to discipline. 
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Councillor to His Serene Highness the Duke of Holstein, and 
who associated with Spinosa in the Hague in the seventy- 
second year of this century, said about him in his letter 
sent to my Father on the 6th April, 1681, from Holm in 
Sweden: he seemed, says he, to live all to himself, always 
lonely, and as if burted in his study.’’ (25) Such seclusion, 
which might have been pathological, fits in well with Spinoza’s 
belief that the ‘‘free man’’ tries to avoid the favors of the 
‘*ignorant.’’ (26) 

That Spinoza had aggressive impulses (as everyone does, 
of course), in spite of his external affability, attested to by 
Bayle, Colerus, and Lucas, (27) and his philosophical doc- 
trines, is confirmed by his attitude toward his relatives, to- 
ward the Jews, and toward the common people. It is confirm- 
ed by the mere publication of the Theological-Political 
Tractate, a book extremely offensive to many readers. Its 
authorship was only fiimsily concealed, and it brought a con- 
stantly growing obloquy on Spinoza’s name. The impulses 
are also confirmed by a curious amusement with which he 
whiled away his time: ‘‘He would find some spiders and 
let them fight with one another; or he would find some flies, 
throw them into the spider’s web and look at this battle with 
great pleasure, even with laughter.’’ (28) This amusement 
is a mark of sadism—or perhaps masochism, depending on 
whether Spinoza identified himself unconsciously with the 
aggressor or the victims [who would then be victims of self- 
aggression]. ‘‘Pity in a man who lives according to the guid- 
ance of reason,’’ said Spinoza, ‘‘is in itself evil and unprofit- 


21. Oldest, pp. 56, 60. 

22. Oldest, p. 155 

23. Lg., p. 57. It is possible to reconcile the statements. Colerus says 
that Spinoza stayed in his room for two or three days at a time with- 
out seeing anyone, Lucas and Jelles that he did not go out into the 
open for three months at a time. He might have descended to speak 
with the landlord and yet remained indoors. But this is one reconcilia- 
tion that is not worth the trouble. 

24. Letters, edited and translated by A Wolf, Letter ix. 
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able. . . Humility is not a virtue. . . Repentance is not a 
virtue. . . Self-exaltation is not opposed to reason, but may 
spring from it.’’ (29) 

That Spinoza had anxieties over the possible expression 
of his aggressiveness is confirmed by his never-ending em- 
phasis on self-control. He wrote: 

‘‘The impotence of man to govern or restrain the affects 
! eall bondage, for a man who is under their control is not 
his own master, but is mastered by fortune, in whose power 
he is, so that he is often forced to follow the worse, although 
he sees the better before him.’’ (30) 

When Spinoza was angry or displeased he gave only a 
slight sign of it, and sometimes got up and left his company 
out of fear that his emotion might overmaster him. And 
when a fellow-boarder became sick, he would counsel pa- 
tience. (31) He quickly checked his violent emotion at the 
death of De Witt. (32) He is said never to have sworn, 
spoken irreverently of God, or cared for wine—though we 
know he did drink beer and wine. (33) Spinoza’s elaborate 
categorization of emotions was probably still another psychic 
defense against the expression of threatening impulses. And 
his inner conflict between conformity and revolt is also evi- 
dent in his defense of constituted political authority. It is 
ironic that a philosopher who was for so long a time to be 
regarded as the arch-rebel, who was condemned by parlia- 
ments, whose books were burned, should, despite his defense 
of free speech, insist that the political authorities should ex- 
ercise full power over spiritual affairs. (34) Spinoza there- 
fore defended the kings against the prophets: 

“It is worthy of note that the prophets, who were in a 
private station of life, rather irritated than reformed man- 


Oldest, p. 166. 

Ethic, book iv, prop. lxx. 

Oldest, pp. 73, 163; Lg., pp. 60, 22. 
Colerus, Lg., p. 62. 

Ethic, iv, props. 1, liii, liv, lviii. 
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kind by their freedom of warning, rebuke, and censure; 
whereas the kings, by their reproofs and punishments, could 
always produce an effect. The prophets were often intoler- 
able even to pious kings, on account of the authority they 
assumed for judging whether an action was right or wrong, 
or for reproving the kings themselves if they dared to tran- 
sact any business, whether public or private, without pro- 
phetic sanction. . . Religion gained more harm than good by 
such freedom, not to speak of the further consequence, that 
if the prophets retained their rights, great civil wars would 
have resulted.’’ (35) 

The inner conflict between authority and rebellion shades 
off into still another, between order and disorder. Spinoza 
regulated himself carefully. ‘‘He was extremely tidy, and 
whenever he went out there was something about his clothes 
which usually distinguishes a gentleman from a pedant. ‘It 
is not,’ he said, ‘such untidy and neglected appearance that 
makes us scholars, on the contrary,’ he continued, ‘such 
affectation of negligence is the mark of an inferior mind, in 
which wisdom is not to be found at all, and in which the 
senses can only breed impurity and corruption.’ ’’ (36) So 
much for Lucas’s description. Colerus has an opposite one. 
He says that Spinoza wore plain clothing and cared little how 
he was dressed. At home he wore a shabby dressing gown, 
for which reason a distinguished councilman once rebuked 
him and offered him a new one. But he answered, ‘‘ ‘Shall 
I then become another man? It is a bad thing when the sack 
is superior to the flesh that is within it.’ ’’ (37) 

Perhaps the two descriptions are of Spinoza at different 


Ethic, iv, Preface. 

Colerus, Lg., p. 60. 

Lucas, Lg., p. 19. 

Bayle, Lg. 

Th.-Pol, chap. 19. 

Th.-Pol., chap. 18 ,pp. 239-40. 
Oldest, p. 63. 

Colerus, Lg., pp. 59-60. 
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times of his life, perhaps one of them is misleading. But it is 
usual for a punctiliously orderly man to have spells or areas 
of disorder. Very much the same is true of the structure 
of the Ethic. It must be conceded that the structure is only 
pseudo-mathematical, and that it is not rigorous by any stan- 
dard that modern logic can accept. But it does represent a 
great and painstaking effort to maintain order and rigor. 
How striking, then, to find that Spinoza’s thought is always 
escaping into prefaces, appendices, and scholia, which contain 
much of his most effective reasoning. The disorder is the 
more evident for being set in the midst of at least apparent 
order, as if one had gone through a person’s neatly arranged 
desk and then had come upon a jumbled drawer containing 
the owner’s most cherished possessions. And yet it is no 
more strange than a man’s giving consolation but refusing 
it, or lending money liberally but refusing to accept it him- 
self, as Spinoza lent consolation and money and was loath 
to accept either. (38) These latter are cases of a generosity 
that is ungenerous because it refuses to allow the exercise of 
generosity in others. 

It seems fair to conclude that Spinoza’s character was 
dominated by conflicting impulses of obedience and aggres- 
siveness, and of orderliness and disorder. He had, in other 
words, a markedly anal-sadistic character, which shows itself 
in the order (and disorder) of the Ethic, and in some of his 
central philosophic attitudes. It also emerges in the goals 
he marks out for the ‘‘free man,’’ who acts within a Nature 
that is somewhat wish-fulfillment in the guise of objective 
reality, or that is somewhat Spinoza transformed beyond his 
own recognition. 

What are the goals of a free man? To destroy love and 
hatred toward external causes, and thus to destroy the pain- 
ful fluctuations of the loving and hating mind. (39) Trans- 
lated into psychic terminology, this means that the sense of 


38. Lucas, Lg., pp. 18, 17; Oldest, pp. 64-65, 85-86. 
39. Ethic, v, prop. ii. 
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guilt at the expression of the emotions and the aggressiveness 
they are freighted with, will have ceased. Control will be 
perfect and inner tensions have disappeared. ‘‘In so far as 
the mind understands all things as necessary, so far it has 
greater power over the affects, or suffers less from them.’’ (40) 
Translated, this means that all painful efforts will be over, 
and all inner conflicts. Nature will carry the free man in its 
bosom as a mother the infant in her arms. All things are 
necessary, all things must be submitted to, everything will 
turn out well. This nature is God, who is free from passions, 
from joy and sorrow. (41) He is like a parent in His pro- 
tectiveness, but unlike a parent in that obedience to Him de- 
mands no painful conflict between desire and prohibition. 
This is a God that cannot be hated, but that cannot love the 
lover in return. (42) Perhaps Spinoza was reinstating his 
pain in an abstract form of cruelty to the disappeared mother. 
the indifferent father, or the hostile family. The God will 
be loved, but will not be able to love in return. The human 
body is destroyed, but something eternal remains of the mind. 
**Death is by so much the less injurious to us as the clear 
and distinct knowledge of the mind is greater, and conse- 
quently as the mind loves God more.’’ (43) Perhaps this 
means, translated, that those, unlike Spinoza, who have not 
ascended to his truths, cannot be eternal, or as much eternal ; 
and Spinoza, who renounced so often, wilfully but painfully, 
will be revenged: in this world there can be no fellow stu- 
dent who for a string of pearls wins away the woman one 
loves, (44) for here is a threshhold the humanly loving and 
avaricious cannot cross, but only those who have renounced 
(or lost) their loves. Then comes complete blessedness, from 
which, in this life, springs the power of restraining lusts. 
(45) Conscience still tells that lust is wrong, but there is 
no difficulty in suppressing the lust; and though sensual 


40. Ethic, v, pro. vi. 
41. Ethic, v, prop xvii. 
42. Ethic, v, props. xviii, xix| 
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pleasure is outlawed, the reward is a pleasure so much greater 
that it is different in kind. This is the ultimate fulfillment, 
the enjoyment of the extremest pleasure with the approval 
of the conscience, the remarkable rejection of everything 
attractive that results in its acceptance. To descend from a 
sublime to a more vulgar vocabulary, it is the psychic para- 
dise in which Spinoza eats his cake and has it too: revenge, 
distance from petty men and their works, no sensualism, and 
yet love, perfect acceptance, and eternal pleasure. 


Thus Spinoza’s philosophy has a core of rationalization. 
Individuals with psychic needs like Spinoza’s will continue 
to find refuge in his doctrines. But his proofs, the specious 
expression of compulsive orderliness, were sterile except in- 
sofar as they helped to keep alive the ideal of rigor and the 
image of a systematic universe. But not all rationalization 
is mere rationalization, nor is the specious form always a sign 
of valueless content. Much in Spinoza fits in with modern 
and even scientific views. That is the intersection in him 
of irrational with rational motives. Spinoza, as Wolfson has 
pointed out, had the great daring to restore the homogeneity 
of nature, which had been broken by the dichotomies between 
‘‘extension’’ and ‘‘thought,’’ purposeful design and regular 
causality, soul and body, and human free will and human 
determination. (46) Whatever his own semi-mystical feel- 
ings, he was tending, as those who attacked him saw more 
clearly than himself, toward the scientific universe of later 
centuries. His need to house himself in a world in which 
particular things and cankering emotions were as if cancelled 
out into generality and uniformity coincided, as his intelli- 
gence was able to perceive, with the development of physics, 
psychology, and political science. He saw how much men’s 


43. Ethic, v, prop xxiii; prop. xxxviii, scholium 

44. The necklace, to be sure, was worth several thousand gulden. So 
says Colerus (Lg., p. 37). 

45. Ethic, v, prop. xii. 

46. H. A. Wolfson, Spinoza, vol. ii, chap. 21. 
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desires darkened their reasoning. He saw it because his 
aggressions against society were directed by a keen intellect. 
To make his thrusts effective he had to find the real, the ob- 
jective weaknesses of his convention-ridden enemies. His 
own insight could then be used by others against himself. And 
so the rebellion of an unhappy boy was turned by his mind 
to a liberating instrument for humanity. But why he built 
while others with, as it appears, a similar psyche, did nothing, 
or destroyed, this we do not know. We know neither Spinoza 
nor psychology well enough to say. 


B. Scharfstein 
310 W. 105th St. 
N.Y.C. 25 

Dr. M. Ostow 

50 E. 78th St. 
N.Y.C. 
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A Case of Transexion 
Upon Viewing A Painting 
by 
Albert Engleman 


Transexion [erroneously transection; (trans & sex & ion)] Trans- 
formation as regards sex; change of sex. 

“It much impeacheth this transection of hares if that be true which 
Cardan and other physicians affirm, that transmutation of sex is only 
so in opinion.” Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii, 17. 

— The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 1911 


HIS contributor has encountered an instance of tran- 
sexion occurring in an art review, and the circum- 
stances and attendant feelings may be of interest. In the 
magazine, Scottish Arts and Letters, Glasgow, 1944, Vol. 1, 
there appears an article entitled, ‘‘Rousseau and Chirico’’, 
which concerns itself with these two well-known contemp- 
orary painters, the Frenchman, Henri Rousseau, and the 
Italian, Giorgio de Chirico. In particular, one painting of 
each is examined by the writer of the article and interpreta- 
tions of some of the images and symbolism are made. De 
Chirico was one of the most active of surrealists and, while 
Rousseau is not ordinarily considered to be of that school, 
that writer judges both paintings from that point of view. 
The painting of Rousseau’s with which the article deals 
is called, ‘‘La Bohémienne Endormie’’, meaning the sleep- 
ing gypsy. It is a familiar piece in the world of art. It is 
an exquisite tableau, in its way, and was painted in a rather 
primitive style. Rousseau was not sophisticated in his 
methods and his subject matter has a happy, engaging 
quality. One would say that there is much of interest and 
excitement in him, but, in general, his statements are genre 
and naive in character. 
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In La Bohémienne, we see a woman, clothed in a robe 
of many colors, and she is asleep on the ground in a de- 
serted, open land. A quiet stream flows in the middle- 
ground. In her hand, the gypsy clutches a long stick. Be- 
hind her, watching over her, is a leonine animal, his mane 
strongly painted. His tail is stiff and extended. There are 
other elements including a stringed-instrument and a vase. 
This lion appears to have come upon her in the night. Still, 
he might be a loyal companion standing on guard. Any- 
way, he bears a benign and pleasant mien despite a watch- 
ful and intense eye. The whole painting, depending upon 
the on-looker, gives an impression of either a lovely, night- 
time visitation, a dream in canvas, or of an awesome perhaps 
fearful encounter in the darkness of night and sleep. The 
painting has the capacity for pleasant excitement or for 
terror, and there is no doubt that the reaction to it is like 
the reaction to a dream with its symbols and setting. 

The author of the article dwells upon the reclining, 
sleeping figure. He says that while it would appear that 
Rousseau intended to paint a woman yet he did not do this 
at first and that he had to fall back upon certain devices 
in order to depict a woman. His words show this: ‘‘Rous- 
seau’s title for his picture indicates that he intended that 
figure to represent a woman but there is no convincing 
evidence of her sex in the delineation. . . .”” He continues: 
‘* ... to convey an impression of femininity, Rousseau 
has relied upon painted toenails, short, bell sleeves, and 
objects which are not exclusively associated with women 
but which in their context become sexual attributes.’’ 

That writer is not convinced, then, that Rousseau set 
out directly and simply to paint a woman. To him, in- 
wardly, this figure was not originally so. He doubts the 
painter and must offer collateral ‘‘proof’’ that he had to 
resort to devices to ‘‘convey an impression’’ of a woman. He 
saw this figure as a man and he can hardly accept the pre- 
sentation of a woman. 

It is plain that he has transmuted the sex of the reclin- 
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ing figure, there being no reason for taking the painting 
at other than face value. The transexion was unconscious, 
immediate and absolute. We need not question the paint- 
ing. The title expresses the intention to show a woman; 
though, perhaps, crudely or primitively drawn, she has 
the aspect of a woman. The symbolism shows a dreaming 
woman, at home in this vast open space (because she can 
sleep), clutching the phallus (the stick) of her lover. She 
is wearing her finest robe as befits the occasion. Meanwhile 
the male, the friendly lion, stands tolerant, exciting, and 
potent. What better dream for a woman! 

The second painting dealt with in the article is de 
Chirico’s ‘‘Le Cerveau de L’Enfant’’, or the brain of the 
child. The setting of this picture is a room. There is the 
figure of a man, standing and facing front. He is nude. 
His body is shown from the waist up. Upon a table, which 
is before him, there rests a book painted in golden colors. 
To the left is a curtain, falling the full length of the paint- 
ing. It hides the man’s right shoulder and arm. He seems 
to have a bald head with side-burns. He sports a long, thin 
mustache and a goatee. His eyes are cast downward so 
that we cannot see them for the lids. 

Our writer was much provoked by Le Cerveau. He 
compares it to another work of Rousseau’s called, ‘‘ Portrait 
of Pierre Loti’’. There Rousseau showed a man, clothed 
in a sumptuous garment; wearing a fez; holding a cigar- 
ette; and posed with a cat. He compares the book in Le 
Cerveau to the cat in Pierre Loti. He finds the men in 
these paintings as menacing, vicious figures and suspects 
their painters of sinister and sadistic motives. That there 
is a strong reaction to Le Cerveau is demonstrated by the 
writer’s words: ‘‘He (de Chirico) resorted to shock tac- 
tics. But by projecting his brutal image of a naked, middle- 
aged man as a child’s vision he gave it a subtle authentici- 
ty. ... It is not a portrait of a remembered person, but 
a construction representing a remembered reaction to a 
person and the reaction is compounded of fear, shocked 
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repulsions and contempt. . .. The closing of the eyes is 
one of the many delicate steps taken after the initial leap. 
The image is sufficiently intransigeant, and staring eyes 
might have made it melodramatic. As it is, the doll-like, 
waxy lids and horribly demure lashes are disquieting. It 
is impossible to guess what life there is behind the lids; 
they may not be tightly shut; the eyes may be glancing 
downwards, receiving a glimmering view of the golden 
book. The eyes may suddenly open wide, and, for the 
child, that would be the loud springing of hidden snares. 
The lids seal up the passions of the figure, keep it unaware 
of its exposure and compel it to remain in its place, a sym- 
bolical construction amidst symbolical objects. The hair 
is clearly a wig. The mustaches remind me a little of the 
mustaches scrawled by children on posters of girls and of 
Duchamps’ similar addition to a reproduction of the Mona 
Lisa; they have the air of being deliberate falsifications but 
made with loving and sinister care (here he speaks 
of the man’s left arm)* . . . What we see of it resembles 
a lump of plasticine rolled between the hands, reinforcing 
the general impression that the figure is not a semblance 
of a man but a semblance of a clay model of a man 

his middle-aged nude was so imbedded in a kind of pictorial 
terrorism that it was necessary not to heighten the atmos- 
phere of disquiet but to modify it by every means possible . 
. . . the book does not remain merely a space-filling device, 
for it is starkly isolated by its golden color and assumes 
the significance of a ‘‘book of knowledge’’. 

In the reaction to Le Cerveau the transexion is of a 
different order. The writer accepts the figure as a man. 
Bound up with this, however, is much distrust of him and 
of his painter. He finds this figure disturbing to the point 
of strong dismay and an active dislike. And between the 
lines is obvious the struggle with the notion that the man 
might not be a man. 

Actually the man is so much a woman, that herein lies 
the transexion — in the acceptance of the man as a man. 


Fieure A. La Bohémienne Endormie, by Henri Rousseau 


Colleztion The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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Le Cerveau de L’Enfant, by Giorgio 


Collection Andre Breton, New York 
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He is a woman because of the feminity pictured in him. 
The dropped lids are femalely seductive. He is nude and 
his breasts are prominent. This nudity of his is an invita- 
tion to voyeurism reserved to women in paintings. The 
shape of the body, or morphology, suggests a flaccid, effem- 
inate body. The curley chest-hair, the unusual mustache, 
and the side-burns excite the voyeuristic search for female 
sexual parts. The whole figure displays the passivity of 
woman’s instincts. In mood this man is reticent, and sub- 
servient to the book. As for that, books are usually symbols 
of the vagina, or woman, as is anything that opens and 
closes. However, symbolism in painting must not be taken 
as literally as in dream-life. In dreams, symbols are adroit 
and ingenuous. In painting they are subject to many in- 
fluences which tend to take away the spontaneity and 
simplicity which may have characterized them originally. 
These influences are essentially psychological although there 
is always an economy of physical effort at work in the paint- 
er’s life forcing compromise and the incomplete represen- 
tation of his statements. 

Here, if the book is to have sex, it must be maleness. 
As the golden book it signifies the record of paternity as 
well as the ‘‘body’’ of knowledge. The subservience of the 
man-figure would seem to make the book the female parent 
but would endow her with the male instincts in the family. 
One readily imagines the book, with its tongue (phallus) of 
book-mark sticking out, as a virago-like figure and this is 
needed to complete the triad of family life suggested by this 
painting, the child, the father-woman and the mother-man. 


Le Cerveau further suggests a typical wish of child- 
hood. This is found in the ‘‘gift’’ of the child’s brain, or 
instincts. Since the golden book, in this sense, refers to 
the child’s coprophilia, the father has encountered his 
child’s presentation with denial and penance (his naked- 
ness), jealousy, and with repression of his aggressiveness, 
(the left hand cut off by the table, or, perhaps, reduced 
to clayey impotence). Of course these are the child’s wishes 
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pictured in terms that would make them tenable. There is 
an awareness, in the father, of the child’s cleverness and 
powers, in short, its instincts, in pursuing its erotic life. 

In the Rousseau painting, La Bohémienne, that figure 
which was simply and earnestly meant to be a woman, is a 
woman. In Le Cerveau, the patent meaning of the man- 
figure is suspect because of the title of the painting, the 
symbolism, its mood, and the agitation associated with it. 
Such signs betray that the unconscious has been touched. 
How and where are of interest. The issue of the proper 
sex of these persons is causing at least part of the disturb- 
ance. If in Le Cerveau the man-figure is a woman then 
this is contrary to the sex attributed to him, although re- 
luctantly, by our writer. Yet he betrays unconscious know- 
ledge of the true sexuality of these characters. See how 
he compares the man to the Mona Lisa with the mustache. 
It is the refusal to recognize the ultimate sexuality which 
is accompanied by dismay, terror and hate. 

He finds unpleasant motives in de Chirico himself and 
directs some of his annoyance towards him. This is the 
projection, then, onto both the painter and the painted 
objects. His efforts to prove Le Cerveau to be like Rous- 
seau’s Pierre Loti (this painting is an innocuous portrait 
in which there is no strong need to fall back upon inter- 
pretation unless the cat be found to be of interest, in which 
case it would be thought to be the female) are an attempt 
to divide the projection and to make Rousseau take part 
of the blame. This kind of talking-back at paintings prob- 
ably oceurs often in everyday life. The innocence of the 
projection is worthy of note. Examples of responses of 
this kind are more likely to be exposed in this kind of 
setting than elsewhere. That is, in the interpretation of 
paintings by reviewers and critics. A painting, especially 
a good one, is a provocative thing. Surrealism is often- 
times provocative by choice and undercurrents of sadistic 
affect must be stirred up if it is to be so. Prime surrealism 
is non-programmatie and is highly symbolized, and its aim 
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is to restate in its own special idiom the world of the un- 
eonscious. There is a great deal of mischief in surrealism, 
which is only to be expected, and much of it is in this play 
on the impulse to transmute sex. Indeed, one sees often- 
times the same impish quality in children scratching mus- 
taches on women in pictures. 

A painting is thoroughly animated by the unconscious, 
once it is looked upon, and the symbols and elements in it 
will lose, if only for a while, their concrete significance and 
will enter the psyche whole-heartedly. Hence the impulse 
to accord sex to inanimate things in the painting. And 
they may have the same evocative powers as their equival- 
ents in dreams. Defences are often at work in and out of 
the canvas, softening the affect, if one is expected. 

Sexuality is the unconscious sex-life as distinct from 
sex as the distinguishment of animal types. As the un- 
conscious courses through life, it is forever seeking around 
it the sexuality for which it has found needs. Transexion 
occurs constantly. Hence a woman is made into male and 
a map is made into female where these sexualities are 
needed in the individual’s libidinal organization. The de- 
tection and ascertainment of sex and sexuality are entirely 
mental processes. When there is an inability to fix the 
sex of anything there is released a feeling of dismay. This 
is followed by panic, terror and the like, and then by sadism. 
The sadism is worked off, and this is convenient when view- 
ing a painting, by the projection of sadistic intent upon 
the artist and upon the subjects of the painting. The 
sadism is also expressed as an attempt to ‘‘correct the sex” 
of the viewed things; to force them into the on-looker’s 
subjective world as sexually acceptable objects; to make all 
similar sexualities into the same sex. This follows when 
sex is taken as the symbol of sexuality, a patency common- 
ly observed. We see, in addition, instances of the delusion 
that the parents have conspired to thwart the individual, 
as a child, from the realization of its own sexually natural 
destiny. 
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Many people find it difficult to visit art galleries and 
to look upon paintings. One reason is that a painting may 
arouse the issue of sexuality with its uncomfortable se- 
quelae. Where the transexion is encouraged and expected 
there is no dismay. The American type of burlesque show 
is like this with its display of transmuted sexual instincts. 
The modern painter tries to minimize the unpleasant con- 
sequences by covering up. He conceals his objects more 
and more. Sometimes he does not paint them at all. He 
ealls this kind of painting, ‘‘non-objevtivity’’. 

So the child, even as did the writer of the article, 
searches its parents’ eyes to find out what its sex is going 
to be. When it cannot get the proper prognostication from 
them it reacts with dismay and violence. It knows well 
its legitimate sexual expectancy but it needs and seeks 
confirmation of this. Such needs are felt when the child 
becomes aware of the symbolism of sex in the world around 
it. For the adult the same affect may lie in waiting and it 
is interesting to see it touched off by a look at a painting. 


The delineation of sex is an affair of the ego. When 
sex cannot be established unconsciously, or, in other words, 
sexuality is in doubt, the intellect collides with the in- 
stincts. The sexuality-needs conflict with sexual fact. In 
everyday life, where human figures are plain to see, con- 
vention allows sex to be apprehended. However, the mo- 
ment such figures are obscured, in greater or lesser degree, 
as in painting, for example, where representation might be 
affected by technique or symbolization, the struggle to 
establish sexuality is revived. Then the true inner orienta- 
tion, after it has made its absolute but immediate determina- 
tion of sexuality, may be confounded by evidence that the 
sex of the viewed objects does not coincide with the ac- 
cepted sexuality. Follows an impasse characterized by dis- 
may. And if the image persists, as it most certainly does 
in a painting, the superego has no choice but to conduct 
defences, firstly with sophism and then with the plain stuff 
of sadism. 
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This frustration of the initial unconscious transexion 
is the beginning of it all. The impulse in favor of the 
transexion persists because the individual must try to Te- 
align an act of the instincts into a pattern of sexuality pre- 
conceived and settled in the mind of the on-looker. [lis 
investment in a conditioned instinctual behaviour in the life 
around him is disturbed. This realignment fails when he is 
confounded by the conscious designations of sexuality, or 


sex. 
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Bottom’s Dream 
by 
Weston A. Gui, M. D. 


I 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream was written by William 
Shakespeare for the 1595-96 season of the Chamberlain’s men, 
a newly organized company of players under the patronage 
of the Lord Chamberlain and in royal favor at court. It was 
the twelfth of the some three-dozen plays to come from Shakes- 
peare’s pen during him lifetime and thus must be considered 
among the poet’s early works; it assumes an outstanding 
significance for us, however, when we realize that among the 
great comedies and dramas of Shakespeare’s output this play 
was not only unprecedented up till that time in his career 
in the profuseness of its use of fantasy but even remained 
unique thru-out the whole productive twenty years of Shakes- 
peare’s theatrical life in the scope and freedom of fantastic 
indulgence that the poet allowed himself in this play. Our 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s interest in dreams, gained thru 
the repeated references to them in his other plays and thru 
the further fact that he both opened and closed his career in 
the theatre with plays dealing importantly with dreams, i.e., 
Richard III and The Tempest, coupled with the uniqueness 
of the display of fantasy in this play leads us to the interest- 
ing fact that in this play Shakespeare’s fantasy is actually 
given the title of ‘‘dream.’’ This study, then, is an attempt 
to discover by the means of Freudian psychoanalysis the 
meaning of this dream and, if possible, the elements in the 
libidinous life of its creator that gave it origin. 

Our first problem is to discover what parts of the play 
Shakespeare had in mind when he called it a dream, since it 
is obvious to the reader that many parts of this play are no 
more dream-like than any other of his comedies, and then 
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also to discover who the dreamer of that dream may be. This 
problem is complicated by a discovery that there are no less 
than six characters in the play who are subjected to dreams 
during the midsummer-night and that several of them dream 
more than once. Titania, Bottom and each of the four Ath- 
enian lovers have experiences in the woodland which they 
recognize and speak of later as dreams. The basis of this 
eomplication, however, we lay at the door of Shakespeare’s 
special technique for giving dramatic emphasis to the im- 
portant themes in his plays; when he wishes to underscore 
an activity or an emotion as central to the action of his play, 
he has many characters in the play experience the same emo- 
tion, giving to each character an individual formulation of 
that emotion or activitty. Examples in Othello are of Othello, 
Iago and Roderigo each experiencing his own kind of jealousy 
and in Hamlet, the hero, Laertes and Fortinbras all seeking 
revenge for a murdered father. In our play, then, of the six 
dreamers we may eliminate five as having dreams that either 
are too short or, lacking in rich visual material and symbols, 
are not actually true dream formations. We are left with 
Bottom’s dream as the important one for our analysis. 

Other considerations also lead us to Bottom’s dream as 
the central one in Midsummer-Night’s Dream. The contents 
of the dream have had to be taken as the two acts of the 
visitation from fairyland, Acts II and III, since it is this 
material only in the comedy that is actual fantasy, being set 
aside by Shakespeare from the rest of the play not only thru 
a contrast between these dark midnight adventures and the 
other bright daylight activities of Athens but also thru a 
shift in locale, from Athens into the woodland, then back 
again to Athens when the fairyland dream is over. That this 
dream belongs rightly to Bottom and to no other is made 
plain by the fact that it is he only who sees and has much 
to do with the otherwise invisible visitors to the woodland 
and that, at his awakening on the morning after the dream, 
he alone is given a long and important monologue refering 
to the experiences of the night: 
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...I have had a most rare vision. I have had a dream—past 
the wit of man to say what dream it was. ... The eye of 
man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen; man’s hand 
is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to 
report what my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write 
a ballad of this dream; it shall be called Bottom’s Dream, be- 
cause it hath no bottom, and I will sing it . .. . before the duke. 
(Iv-1) 


Another clue to the position of Bottom’s dream as the impor- 

tant one for us is gathered from the manner in which Bottom, 

alone of all the waking characters, experiences resistances to 

the interpretation and understanding of his dream. In this 

same monologue, startled and much struck by the remembered 

content of his dream, he attempts to blot it from his mind: 
Methought I was—there is no man can tell what. 


Methought I was, and methought I had,— But man is but a 


patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had. 
(IV-1) 


He goes, however, even further than this in opposition to his 
memory and unconscious realization of the dream’s meaning, 
declaring in a sharp and angry statement: 


Man is but an ass as if he go about to expound this dream. 
(IV-1) 


Since Bottom objects so strenuously to dream analysis we may 
expect to find in his dream the hidden nucleus of the material 
that Shakespeare, Bottom’s creator, worked into the Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream masterpiece of fantasy-comedy. 


II 


For analysis, Bottom’s Dream must be broken down into 
two parts, the central core of the dream in which Bottom 
himself figures prominently and which we name here the 
‘‘dream-proper,’’ and the other considerable part of the 
dream which is directly related to the dream-proper but 
which precedes it as a sort of prelude before Bottom appears 
upon the dream-scene and which we call the “extended dream 
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material.’’ Since Shakespeare does not indicate it we choose 
an arbitrary moment for the transition from the extended 
dream material into the dream-proper, that of Bottom’s 
transformation by Puck into a being with an ass’s head. At 
this sudden sight Bottom’s companions desert him in terror- 
ized flight and he is left alone and frightened in the midnight 
woodland. At this point his dream-proper begins. 

Bottom, frightened into singing but braying as an ass, 
wakens Titania, the Queen of the Fairies, who sleeps nearby 
and who, with eyes that bear a magic charm, looks on him 
suddenly deep in a doting love. She turns on the amazed 
Bottom the full power of her affection and the weight of her 
magical presence: 

Out of this wood do not desire to go; 
Thou shalt remain here whether thou wilt or no. 
The summer still doth tend upon my state; 


And I do love thee: therefore go with me. 
I'll give thee fairies to attend thee;... 


She calls her fairies and gives them orders: 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night-tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed and to arise; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes: 
Come, wait upon him; lead him to my bower. (II-1) 


After two short scenes of indulgence in this sort of pampered 
pleasure and delight, Bottom falls asleep, apparently sur- 
feited, and his dream of gratification at the hands of Titania 
abruptly ends. This is the extent of the dream-proper. 

The wish-fulfilling nature of this dream is obvious. Bot- 
tom’s disquieted singing in the woods is an infant’s noctural 
emotion and the outburst of wailing that brings the respon- 
sive mother to his side; she feeds him and assures him of her 
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love. The dream proclaims the infant’s exclusive right to the 
mother and extends his sense of omnipotence in every direc- 
tion thru the magie of the four fairies assigned to attend him. 
His gratification in this wish-fulfilling dream is so complete 
that he can think of no orders to give these fairies than to 
seratch his head and to bring him a second succulent honey- 
bag. Bottom’s transformation into the dull-witted ass is in 
accord with the infantile character of the dream, being direct- 
ly represented and simply fulfilled like the dream of a child, 
and it is as a child he is represented by the animal symbol. 
His name, too, supports the interpretation that he is a child 
in the dream, if we may speculate that Elizabethan babies 
had ‘‘bottoms’’ like our own. 

The simple directness of this dream does not allow us 
to account for the resistance to its interpretation that we 
have already discovered in Bottom, so we are forced to look 
beyond the small dream-proper into the extended dream mate- 
rial in the pursuit of our analysis. Here we discover Titania, 
Bottom’s dream-mother, in a new set of relations. On her 
first entrance she is confronted by her angry consort, Oberon, 
and says: 

What, jealous Oberson! Fairies, skip hence; 
I have forsworn his bed and company. (II-2) 


Puck explains the unharmonious encounter : 


For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 

Because that she, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy, stol’n from an Indian king; 

She never had so sweet a changeling: 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 

Knight of his train, to trace the forest wild: 

But she perforce withholds the loved boy, 

Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy: (II-1) 


Thus fairyland, Bottom’s dream world, is disturbed by the 
presence of a second infant and Bottom’s dream may be seen 
thus to rise out of the fundamental childhood situation of 
sibling rivalry. Bottom, the older child, is hostile in his 
rivalry of a new infant arrival but his jealousy has been dis- 
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placed by the dream-work onto the figure of Oberon. Bot- 
tom’s dream-work then uses this jealousy to manipulate 
Oberon’s actions so that Bottom’s wishes are fulfilled in the 
dream-proper where he entirely replaces the changeling in 
Titania’s favor. To effect this fulfillment the dream has 
Oberon send Puck after a certain magic flower: 

The juice of (which) on sleeping eyelids laid 


Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. (II-2) 


This juice applied to Titania’s eye is the mechanism by which 
Bottom gains Titania’s exclusive affections. Thus Oberon, 
Titania, Puck and the magic flower itself may all be seen to 
exist as manifest elements in Bottom’s dream and to answer 
to his wishes. 

Oberon, however, cannot be dismissed so lightly for his 
jealousy has an importance in itself; it is central to all of 
the action of the dream. Oberon’s jealousy, of course, is a 
representation of the revival of sibling rivalry that arises 
in a father at the birth of one of his own children and thus 
by a simple displacement of Bottom’s jealousy, the theme of 
sibling rivalry is masterfully extended to show it simultane- 
ously in both its infant and adult forms. Both Bottom and 
Oberon, however, have the same object for their jealousy, the 
changeling Indian prince, who, oddly enough, never actually 
appears during the whole of the dream. With this semi- 
deletion of the prince the family of the dream actually be- 
comes the triangle of Oberon, Titania and Bottom and we 
are allowed to see another service which Bottom’s dream- 
work performs for its master; the dream denies Oberon’s 
jealousy of Bottom by directing that jealousy towards a partly 
fictitious Indian prince, thus leaving Bottom free to indulge 
his wish for possession of the mother without fear of the 
father’s interference. Another dream-motive for Bottom’s 
transformation then becomes clear; by assuming the likeness 
of an ass, Bottom becomes an object of humor and ridicule, 
unworthy of Oberon’s jealous hostility, which thus, for the 
pleasure of the dream, becomes twice negated. 
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With the rivalry now established as that between father 
and son, the sexual element, ever-present in such situations 
as the common Oedipus complex, must be searched for. It 
is found in the opening episode of the dream, in the extended 
dream material ; Titania, for the love of her changeling child, 
has forsworn Oberon’s bed and it is for this reason that 
Oberon is ‘‘ passing fell and wrath.’’ The effects of Oberon’s 
anger should fall then naturally on Bottom but it is a re- 
markable fact of the dream that Oberon and Bottom never 
meet ; Oberon has been suppressed completely from the dream- 
proper and is only able to maintain himself thru its second 
half by standing, as the stage directions have it, ‘‘ Behind, 
unseen.’’ Thus Oedipal reactions between the two never rise 
in the dream to the point of anxiety, a danger forseen and 
early forstalled by the dream-work’s setting Titania forth as 
the puppet who dismisses Oberon from his marriage bed, thus 
eausing all his wrath and vengeance to fall on her. This very 
vengeance is tthen manipulated by the dream (thru the magic 
flower) to deposit Bottom in his chosen seat of paradise. The 
economical quality of Bottom’s dream-work is truly remark- 
able. 

The sexual factor may be pursued even into the dream- 
proper. Titania leads Bottom to her bower, a richly sexual 
‘*flowery bed,’’ upon which the two lie down, then she winds 
him in her arms with a lullaby, the sexual meaning of which 
is inescapable: 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist,— the female ivy so 


Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! (IV-1) 


Bottom’s response to this sexual stimulation may be seen 
clearly thru the symbolization of his transformation, which 
is into an itching, hairy animal, animal hairiness denoting 


sexuality and itching indicative of sexual tension. 
I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me 


I must scratch, 


says Bottom, and sets two of his fairies to work about his 
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ears. This scratching is here displaced from below upwards, 
since it is ‘‘Bottom,’’ the ‘‘tender ass,’’ that itches, and it 
can represent only some form of masturbative genital play 
that Bottom wishes to receive from the hands of Titania, as 
he does from her fairy hand-servants. She has, in fact, 
earlier promised him something similar : 


... to purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go, (III-1) 


and the masturbative level of her intentions in Bottom’s fan- 
tasy can be seen in the words of her song: 


... the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. (IV-1) 


By reducing the sexual scene to one of genital manipulation, 
Bottom’s dream avoids the Oedipal consequences of an actual 
physical possession of the mother and Oberon, who lurks 
behind, unseen, is never stirred into anxiety-rousing action. 


Bottom’s wishes for a sexual response from Titania are, 
however, disappointed as her gentle and motherly remark 
coneerning Bottom’s tension-ridden state indicates: 


The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. (II-1) 


As there is some indefiniteness in this remark as to the situa- 
tion alluded to, it is well to examine another situation, similar 
in sexual stimulation and enforced frustration, that is found 
in the extended dream material and related to Oberon, thus 
linked to Bottom’s own dream-proper. Oberon reminisces: 


.. once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


The situation here of a baby (Oberon) seated upon the prom- 
ontory of the mother’s lap and listening to a seductive lullaby 
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that intoxicates the infant with sexual stimulation is parallel 
with that of Bottom. In Oberon’s fantasy, tho, the factor 
that frustrates the discharge of this tension is indicated: 


That very time I saw, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts: 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon; 
And the imperial vot’ress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. (II-2) 


Here the stimulated infant is Cupid himself, flying in a sexual 
sense with an erection and attempting to attract the virginal 
mother with his fiery love-shaft; the parallel again with 
Bottom’s situation is absolute. It is notable that in both 
these passages where infantile sexual passion fails to achieve 
satisfaction, the metaphor used to signify the frustrating 
agent is the moon. 

At this point we strike against a major theme of Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream; references to the moon occur re- 
peatedly thru-out the dialogue of the play and the moon is 
mentioned by someone in every important scene, some thirty 
single times in all. The moon is a versatile symbol and re- 
lates easily to many things: to the night, to lovers’ happi- 
ness, to a lover’s ineconstancy thru its phases, to its reflection 
upon water, to its influence on tides, to its cyclic and perhaps 
primeval relationship to the female menses, to the measure- 
ment of time thru the month, to the various figures seen in 
the moon—man, dog, rabbit, bush, etc., to the superstitious 
fear of the full moon, to its use in religious rites of various 
primitive peoples, to its supposed influence on weather, es- 
pecially wet weather, to its silver light, and not least of all 
to an historical belief in its influence over remittance and 
exacerbations of lunacy. The moon is the motif of Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream and Shakespeare skillfully uses one 
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or another of its many possible references to set the emotional 
tone of many of his scenes. 

In none of these references, however, is to be found 
the symbolic meaning we seek ; these various associations have 
in fact been derived mostly from its basic unconscious mean- 
ing, that of the desirable but chaste and unattainable mother 
as lover. The psychic value of its various symbolic uses rises 
from this deeper level of its meaning and it is on this image 
that the impotence of yearning and baying at the moon, as 
well as the coldness of its light and unsatisfactory nature of 
its changeableness are founded. This concept of the moon 
fits immediately with the two dream situations noted, the 
quenching of Oberon’s fiery shaft in its chaste beams and 
its lamenting of Bottom’s enforced chastity. It is thus at 
the hands of the mother that not only the sexual stimulation 
but also its frustration are experienced. 

The relation of Titania, as Bottom’s dream-mother, to 
the moon of Midsummer-Night’s Dream is clearly recognizable 
thru her similarity to Diana, the classical goddess of the 
moon. Diana’s habitat was always within a grove of trees 
where she was accustomed to wander at night; Titania ap- 
pears at night in a similar woodland. (This woodland we 
must take, in both cases, as symbolic of the female genital 
area, described in the fairy’s song: 

Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier, 

I do wander everywhere, etc.) (II-1) 
Diana was a virgin huntress and the protectress of woodland 
animals; Titania is the protectress of Bottom after his ani- 
mal transformation in the woodland. Diana was also the 
goddess of fertility, prominent on occasions of both vegeta- 
tive harvests and human parturition; Titania acts as the 
goddess of childbirth toward her votaress who died in labor 
bringing forth the adopted changeling, the rival Indian 
prince sibling. The identity of Titania with Diana is fur- 
ther established when we realize that Shakespeare actually 
drew the name Titania from Ovid’s Metamorphoses where it 
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is merely another name for Diana, which designates her as a 
daughter of the Titans. From the legends of Diana, the story 
of Hippolytus is applicable here, Hippolytus being a young 
man libidinously bound to the mother-figure of Diana but 
forbidden any sexual congress with her and unable on his 
own to seek sexual satisfaction elsewhere. No threatening 
father figure appears in the Hippolytus story for he has 
been suppressed much in the manner that Oberon has been 
forced out of Bottom’s dream-proper. Bottom is, indeed, 
equivalent to Hippolytus, who shows a relationship to horses 
in both his name, ‘‘hippo,’’ and legend, for Bottom trans- 
formed to an ass is merely a degraded figure of a horse. And 
Bottom, like Hippolytus, suffers from libidinal ties to the 
mother which are maintained by the mother at full strength 
but are denied even a sublimated expression by the stringency 
of the rules set up to govern their relationship. 

Such phallic frustration is productive of psychic con- 
sequences and these are stated in the continuation of Oberon’s 


Cupid-fantasy : 


Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower,— 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound,— 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower; the herb I show’d thee once: 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. (II-2) 


The meaning is obvious; object directed phallic libido has 
been withdrawn thru regression (‘‘the bolt of Cupid fell’’) 
and a state of more or less primary narcissism ensues. ‘The 
libido becomes bound up in simple vegetative processes symbol- 
ized by the herb or flower which, in itself, parallels closely 
that other flower whose very creation was due to such a pro- 
cess of regressive turning to ‘‘love-in-idleness’’—the narcissus. 

A single clue in this passage, however, points toward a 
different goal that the traumatized libido may seek; this is the 
adjective ‘‘milk-white’’ which hints of an oral meaning in 
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this regression. This oral turning of the libido is established 
by Oberon’s own ‘‘free association’’ in the next lines of his 
fantasy, a reference to one of the mighty and primordial 
symbols of the mother as a breast: 


Fetch me this herb: and be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. (II-2) 


The magic of Oberon’s love-juice, then, is oral in its impli- 
cations and this is true not only of its mode of manufacture 
but of its workings thru-out the whole midsummer-night. Its 
special power is that it charms the sight of sleeping eyelids 
so that the first living creature seen on awakening becomes 
the love object. This easily relates to the suckling baby wak- 
ing with a cry of oral longing and spying its mother at whose 
breasts oral satisfaction may be obtained. This is, in fact, 
the situation that precipitates Bottom’s dream. The oral 
imagery may also be seen in Oberon’s chant as he charms an 
eyelid : 

Flower of this purple due, 

Hit with Cupid’s archery, 

Sink in apple of his eye! (III-2) 
And it may be seen in the reactions of Demetrius and Lysan- 
der, the two young Athenian men whose eyes are treated with 
the love-juice; they awaken and immediately develop oral 
and gastric feelings for the young girl upon whom their 
glances happen to light. The girl’s lips become ‘‘cherries,”’ 
her ‘‘bosom’’ reveals her heart, she becomes ‘‘food,’’ their 
‘*natural taste,’’ and a rejected girl becomes: 


.a surfeit of the sweetest things 
That deepest loathing to the stomach brings. (II-3) 


The oral meaning of the love-juice is also seen in the 
antidote herb that Shakespeare must create to lift its spell 
at the proper moment in his plot. Here also Oberon’s chant 
reveals the nature of the antidote: 

Be as thou was wont to be; 

See as thou was wont to see: 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath such force and blessed power. (Iv-) 
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If the antidote may be named ‘‘Dian’s bud,’’ what else may 
this bud of hard-packed petals be but the nipple itself, part of 
Diana’s or Titania’s own anatomy, stimulated to erection by 
the granting of oral gratification? This interpretation ac- 
eounts for the ‘‘blessedness’’ of its power, and the fact of 
its being a bud relates directly to infancy or immaturity while 
the open, full-blown, purple qualities of the flower of re- 
gression relates to maturity and the ‘‘out-of-date’’ aspect of 
orally bound libido at that time. 

Historical evidence also lends support to the concept of 
Diana as an orally-longed for and breast-giving deity; in the 
classic world she was represented as a many-breasted god- 
dess and at her annual festival was regularly served the dis- 
tinetive course of apples still hanging in clusters on the 
boughs. Thus Diana was for ancient men, as Titania is in 
this play, a very condensed maternal symbol, not only the 
source of phallic stimulation and frustration but also the ob- 
ject of regressive oral passion in the face of that frustration. 
She thus becomes almost a symbol of regression itself and, 
further, throws the burden of this meaning onto the moon, 
her most dramatic symbol, a most perfect representation of 
the orally-sought-for breast, being round, pale and full. It is 
no accident that the moon looms so large over the enchanted 
grove of Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

With oral regression thus established as a major element 
in the material of the extended dream, the oral components 
of Bottom’s dream-proper, which have been once lightly 
touched upon, take on a new meaning; the dream need no 
longer be that of a child but that of an orally regressed adult. 
The oral supplies that Titania promises to Bottom in the 
first part of this dream-proper are supplemented in the 
second part by other foods introduced according to Bottom’s 
comic character as an ass: 

. . a peck of provender; I could munch your good dry oats. . . 
good hay, sweet hay (which) hath no fellow. (and) ...a 
handful or two of dried peas. (IV-1) 


Two of Bottom’s fairy: servants, even, bear the names of 
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edibles, Peasblossom and Master Mustardseed, and other oral 
elements are present in such profusion as to allow room for 
little else within the short dream-proper. That all this oral 
display in the dream appears there as a regressive phenomenon 
is clear in that Bottom’s dream-possession of Titania is made 
possible only thru the action of Oberon’s libidinous love- 
juice, on which an oral regressive meaning has settled thru 
our analysis. In the administration of this juice, Bottom, of 
course, is to receive the oral gratification, but the dream-work, 
which will not have Bottom disturbed in any way, puts Titania 
forward to receive the chemicals which are necessary for 
those satisfactions. That there may be another dream-motive 
for this substitution we will consider later. 

Bottom’s regression is onto the oral level of development 
and he seems in this regressive movement to be seeking a level 
of fixation marked for him as pleasurable, gratifying and 
desirable; there is evidence in the dream, however, that the 
wishes resorted to by Bottom are but revived wishes and not 
memories of real childhood satisfactions. The dream seems, 
indeed, to be dealing with wishes that mask oral frustrations 
and seems, further, to lead directly back to an oral trauma 
that has led to Bottom’s fixation on the oral level of develop- 
ment, this in spite of the scrupulousness with which Bottom’s 
dream-work has eliminated all traumatic elements from the 
structure of the dream. The clues to the oral trauma con- 
cealed behind the wish-fulfillments of Bottom’s dream-proper 
lie in the contrast between the oral material of the first part 
of this dream-proper and that of the second. 

The oral material of the first part of the dream is centered 
in three lines: 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 


With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries, 
The honeybags steal from the humble-bees, (IT-1) 


and it is elaborated further by the remarks built around 
Bottom’s introduction to his four attendants. The first part 
of the dream is thus filled with pleasurable oral fancies and 
promises of oral satisfactions to come. The second part of 
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the dream stands opposed to this as Bottom begins to order 
his food. His desire turns first to the honey-bag (the breast, 
obviously, as it is only fantasy that bees have bags), but his 
command carries a warning: 


...and, good monsieur, bring me the honey-bag. 

Do not fret yourself too much in the action, monsieur; and, 

good monsieur, have a care the honey-bag break not; I would 

be loath to have you over-flown with a honey-bag, signior. 
(IV-1) 


Here, oral seeking is suddenly fraught with danger; the in- 
fant at the breast is to be inundated and drowned or choked 
when the huge honey-or-milk bag breaks over it or is forced 
into its mouth. Then, a line or so later: 
Titania— Or say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to eat. 
Bottom— Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I have a great desire to a 
bottle of hay: good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 
Titania— I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee hence new nuts. 


Bottom— I had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. 
(IV-1) 


Here the lushness of the promised food has disappeared and 
the breast-milk is not available after all, tho the dream-work 
has done its utmost to make it so; in its place we have a 
strange and chokingly dry liqueur, a ‘‘bottle of hay.’’ Rather 
than explain these lines as humour based on Bottom’s trans- 
formation we must recognize in them yet another motive that 
has joined forces with those already considered to over- 
determine the central image-making action of the dream-work, 
Bottom transformed into an ass. 

It is thus the failure of the dream-work to maintain its 
wish-fulfilling function that reveals the trauma and anxiety 
lying behind it. In two parts of his dream Bottom has been 
promised food, then allowed to order it; the third phase of 
the dream should show Bottom, the food before him, begin- 
ning to eat. It is important that in this dream of oral grati- 
fication Bottom never does receive food; at the moment when 
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the dream-food is about to become a palatable reality, the food 
becomes either unsatisfactory or dangerous in the attempt at 
acquisition, and the dream is broken off. This anxiety, 
springing from the memory of an unmastered oral problem, 
overwhelms the dream-work and disintegrates the dream but 
establishes the existence of an oral trauma as underlying the 
phenomenon of Bottom’s dream and acting as the agent of 
fixation that determines the level of Bottom’s regression. 


In Bottom’s dream-conversation with Titania over the 
ordering of the dream-food, another reaction of Bottom to 
this oral trauma ‘is suggested; out of an infantile memory 
of an unsatisfactory oral period, Bottom repeatedly asks for 
the lesser food and the lesser oral satisfaction when the greater 
is offered him. He has thus elaborated the traumatic memory 
and eroticized it in an attempt to make it psychically endur- 
able and has thus bound himself with masochistic libidinal 
ties to a permanent frustration at the breast as the only grati- 
fication he dare seek in relation to it. This also has aided in 
fixation at that level. Further masochistic elements in the 
dream are to be found in the motivations that lie behind the 
activities of Oberon; his placing of Bottom in Titania’s arms 
after exerting himself so to dislodge the Indian prince can 
only be looked on as a masochistic action, and the manner in 
which he quite willfully forees Demetrius back into an oral 
relationship with the girl, Helena, whom Demetrius both 
despises and is escaping, reveals that Oberon has for the 
moment identified himself with the young man so that his 
subsequent oral sufferings may be Oberon’s masochistic satis- 
factions. In both these actions Oberon shows himself to be 
actively seeking out orally traumatic situations, these maso- 
chistic aims referring back, since Oberon is part of Bottom’s 
dream, to Bottom himself. The significance of these two 
actions of Oberon for the meaning of both Bottom’s dream 
and Midsummer-Night’s Dream as a whole ean be rightly 
judged only when we realize that all the action of the mid- 
summer-night springs directly out of either one of those ac- 
tions or the other. 
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In discussing oral trauma in Bottom’s dream, the figure 
of Puck must be given some consideration. It is he who has 
been placed in the play as Oberon’s principal aide and ser- 
vant and it is he who carries out all of Oberon’s orders and 
wishes ; he is thus deeply involved in all of the oral situations 
that are presented in the play. It is he who is sent after the 
magic flower and it is he who applies it to the various eyes. 
His oral significance is emphasized in the speeches which first 
introduce him into the dream and play; his first appearance 
is as a spoiler of oral things: 

Fairy— ...are you not he, 
That frights the maidens of the villagery; 
Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 


And bootless make the breathless housewife churn; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm; 


Are you not he? 
Puck— Thou speak’st aright; 


And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on her wither’d dew-lap pour the ale. (II-1) 


Puck is a spirit of oral trickery and the personification of oral 
trauma. 

The moon we have recognized as the central symbol of 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream for it dominates the imaginary 
landscape of the play and is referred to often in its verbal 
imagery ; it is time, however, that we come té terms with the 
problem that its presence in this play poses. The problem is 
peculiar in that, in the face of so many references in its con- 
text, Shakespeare has written the play in such a way and has 
included in it such astronomical information as to make it 
very obvious that the moon never shines at all during the 
whole four-day-and-night period represented by the play. ao’ 
In the first line of the play the basic information is given: 


Thesus— Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
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Another moon: but, O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes! 

Hippolyta— Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. (I-1) 


Thus the old moon is on the wane and the new one shall rise 
for the first time on the night of the wedding; as the action 
in the woodland (Acts II and III) take place on the night 
before the wedding, it will be astronomically impossible to 
see the moon that night as it will be at that time passing or 
in close conjunction with the sun. Another bit of evidence 
lies in the fact that Bottom and his fellows, who are rehears- 
ing a skit to be given on the wedding night, come up against 
the problem of whether the moon will be shining the night of 
their performance; if not, their only alternative is to present 
the fact of moonlight by having one of their number imperson- 
ate it in their skit. It is evidence that the moon was not shin- 
ing then when we are presented with this impersonation in 
the last act. Of this information there can be but one inter- 
pretation ; since we have found that the moon symbolizes the 
mother, sexually chaste and unattainable, then longed-for on 
the basis of a regression back to an oral level of fixation, and 
since we have discovered the existence of oral trauma as 
determining this fixation, this paradoxical absence of the 
moon can mean but one thing. It is a representation of the 
eulminating trauma in the oral series; like the moon, the 
breast is missing, gone, and Bottom, the dream and the play 
itself are pitched into midnight blackness. This is the ulti- 
mate expression in this play of the experiencing of the oral 
trauma. 


In support of this declaration of the absence of the breast 
is the presence of the Amazon queen, Hippolyta, in the extra- 
woodland acts of Midsummer-Nighi’s Dream. The Amazons 
were an historicai tribe of women living with very subjugated 
husbands in the Crimea northeast of ancient Greece. They 
were horsewomen, as indicated by their queen’s name, and 
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warriors using the bow and javelin. That it might not inter- 
fere with the development of these skills in the young girls, 
the right breast of all girl babies was seared off in infancy 
with a hot iron so it might not stand out when the body 
matured. To avoid pendulous development of the remaining 
breast, babies were not suckled but were deprived of these 
oral gratifications and fed upon horse milk. From these 
practices, in fact, arose the group name, Amazons, from the 
root, amazoos, meaning ‘‘without a breast’’ or, from a re- 
lated root, meaning ‘‘unsuckled.’’ Here then, with the in- 
elusion of Hippolyta in the play, we have an extension of the 
theme of the mother who withholds the breast, denying the 
satisfaction of these needs and inducing, thru this trauma. 
the fixation of the child’s interests at this level of develop- 


ment. 


From this explosion of the oral elements out of Bottom’s 
dream-proper and into the extra-dream symbols of the moon- 
less night and the breastless Hippolyta, we may suspect that 
Shakespeare knew the power and intensity of the material 
with which he was dealing. We also feel that he realized 
that the phallic frustration and ‘‘enforeced chastity,’’ with 
which he overlays this oral material, was the weaker of the 
two themes. That he was dealing with the oral period in 
which the baby lies in a poorly differentiated world of 
“blooming and buzzing confusion’’ from which it has hardly 
learned to distinguish itself and in which it is disturbed by 
the memories of the vague, boundless intra-uterine existence 
it has so recently left behind it, seems indicated by the buzzing 
confusion of terms with which Bottom describes his dream, 
upon awakening: 

The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen; 
man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his 


heart to report what my dream was. ...It shall be called 
Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no bottom. (IV-1) 


The oral aspect of Bottom’s dream is rooted so deeply in in- 
fancy as to have, seemingly, no beginning. 
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Besides the antics of the fairies, Oberon, Titania and 
Puck, whom we have found to represent the meaningful 
contents of Bottom’s dream, there is another major sequence 
of action running thru the two acts of the midsummer-night; 
the story of the four Athenian lovers lost in the woodland on 
this same night occupies much of the dramatic space of this 
part of the play but it does not seem to enter significantly 
into the analysis of Bottom’s dream. Its relationship to the 
dream only becomes apparent when it is analyzed as a sep- 
arate sequence of action apart from the dream. 


Essentially, the story of the four lovers in the woodland 
is as follows: Lysander and Hermia are eloping thru the 
woods but they lose their way and are forced to wait until 
morning if they are to rediscover their path; they lie down 
to rest and are discovered by Puck who charms the young 
man’s eye with the magic flower. Into the woods comes 
Demetrius, Hermia’s rejected suitor, determined to stop the 
elopement; he is pursued by Helena who suffers for him an 
unrequited passion tho he does everything he can think of 
to shake off her dogging footsteps. In the one moment that 
he does manage to outdistance her, she stops to eatch her 
breath and stumbles over the sleeping Lysander who starts 
awake and immediately becomes enamoured of her thru the 
magic of the love-juice on his eyelids. Helena is shocked at 
his sudden declaration of love and rushes off to continue her 
chase of Demetrius; Lysander then pursues her, leaving 
Hermia deserted, to wake alone and then start off in fright- 
ened search of her vanished lover. In the last scene of Act 
III, the four lovers meet on one spot and all the elements of 
passion and confusion thus far introduced are further treated 
and intensified. The misunderstandings between the lovers, 
the charmed passions of the men and the rivalrous hatreds 
of all four reach a culmination in the final outbreak of open 
hostilities, precipitated by a name-calling and hair-puliing 
contest between the girls and leading on to an open sword 
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fight between the rival males. At the height of the fracus, 
Puck enters the fray with shouts of glee, to lead the lovers 
astray by assuming misleading disguises, and the scene ends 
in a general hubbub of running and distracted shouting as 
the men are led round and round in aimless circles, then fall 
into exhausted slumber close to where the two girls have 
also dropped to sleep from weariness. At the close of the 
scene, Puck applies his healing herb and resolves all of the 
lovers’ difficulties of this night. 

The clues to the meaning of this activity and especially 
of the action of the big scene in Act III is to be found in the 
violence that typifies both this activity and the lines of dia- 
logue that accompany it. The early scenes in the woodland 
contain many verbal allusions to violent behavior : 

The one I'll slay, the other slayeth me. 

The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 

Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me. 

Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit; 

We cannot fight for love as men may do: . . 

Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. (II-2) 
Dead? or asleep? I see no blood, no wound. 

Is that vile name to perish on my sword! 

O, that a lady of one man refus’d, 

Should of another therefore be abus’d! (II-3) 


In the culminating scene of Act III this verbal violence 
breaks out into physical acts: 


Hang off, thou cat, thou burr: vile thing, let loose, 

Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent. 

But ... my nails can reach unto thine eyes... 

Let me come to her. 

Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray; 

Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whose right, 

Follow! nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole. (III-2) 


All this grappling and physical contact in the third act quar- 
rel requires rather boistrous staging; there is much bumping 
about, running and noisy stage maneuvers. Demetrius’ 
threatening lines to Helena at the beginning of the night’s 
activity suggest its meaning: 
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to 


You do impeach your modesty too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one who loves you not; 
To trust the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counsel of a desert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity ... 
...do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. (II-2) 


Here the violence is clearly linked up with a sexual theme, 
and a bit more inspection leads us to see that this whole se- 
quence of violent events is based on infantile notions of 
sexual intercourse gained from the watching of such an 
act. The long scene of Act III is thus a representation of 
the sexual act, reduced to its barest structure as a changing 
sequence of sexual moods and seen thru a heavy veiling of 
misleading naturalistic action in which the four lovers act out 
the sequence of these changing moods irrespective of their 
own individualities and sexual differences. 


The simple sequence is as follows: First the darkness 
of the night and the quietness of the lovers (Lysander, Hermia 
and Demetrius variously sleeping) ; the lovers stir and the 
male is moved with sexual passion (Puck’s love-juice in the 
eyes of both Lysander and Demetrius); the masculine pre- 
liminaries and the settling into a sexual position follow 
(two scenes of verbal introduction to violence); the em- 
brace begins (outbreak of physical rough-and-tumble on the 
stage) ; the sexual climax approaches and the male phallic 
member gains the focus of psychic prominence (Lysander 
and Demetrius draw their phallic swords and rush widly 
about shouting violence and murder, Helen has moaned, ‘‘O, 
[ am out of breath in this fond chase!’’ and Puck shouts from 
the sidelines in obvious reference to sexual pelvie rhythms: 


Up and down, up and down; 
Goblin, lead them up and down.) 


Orgasm accomplished, weariness creeps over the participants 
(within the space of twenty-five lines all four lovers express 
themselves exhausted by the night’s activity, lie down and 
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fall asleep) ; the comfort and physical well-being of sexual 
satisfaction pervades the scene at its end (Puck applies his 
healing herb with the lines: 


Jack shall have Jill; 
Nought shall go ill; 


The man shall have his mare again and all shall be well.) 

With the sexual pattern underlying these activities thus 
reconstructed, it is evident that ‘‘mischief’’ of the sort early 
threatened is actually carried out before our eyes, the wood- 
land again establishing the sexual setting. The sexual act is 
the ‘‘night-rule now about this haunted grove’’ of which 
Oberon speaks and which, when described in terms of in- 
fantile misconceptions, becomes the ‘‘devilish-holy fray’’ of 
Helena, who sums up in this phrase the whole impact of 
observed sexual intercourse upon an infant beholder. 

It is not only thru the physical struggling of these scenes 
that we may recognize the sexual act to be represented in 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, for the same sexual motif is to 
be found in the copious animal imagery with which its poetry 
abounds. Significantly, this animal imagery is limited to the 
two acts of the woodland night and with two important ex- 
ceptions, is not to be found elsewhere. 


The dove pursues the griffin; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger... 
... leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 
... beasts that meet me run away for fear. 
Sometimes a horse I’ll be, sometimes a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometimes a fire; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 


A serpent-theme is also prominent, linked thru-out to the 
animal : 


...help me do thy best 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast! 
... there the snake throws her enamell’d skin... 
You spotted snakes, with double tongue 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 
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Newts and blind-worms do not wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen... 

An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 

Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 


Thru-out this midnight episode the animal and serpent 
imagery is functioning in its traditional way, as a symbol for 
the father, physically gross in his sexual domination over 
the mother, and as a symbol for his penis. 

A sexual act of the sort described becomes the clinical 
“primal scene’’ when it has an onlooker, and this onlooker is 
on the sidelines, unnoticed and a child. In spite of the sep- 
arateness of this sequence of action, these conditions are 
satisfied in this play in such a way as to establish Bottom as 
the infant related to the primal scene; this long section of 
Act III has been skillfully placed into the structure of the 
comedy so that it relates directly and without question to 
Bottom’s presence in the woodland. Bottom’s dream-proper 
is divided into two halves and it is exactly between these two 
halves that the sexual scene has been set; furthermore, it is 
the only material separating these two dream-halves. Thus 
Bottom becomes, inferentially, the child who watches. 

This interpretation of the central night-action of the play 
as a primal scene is not only supported by references to primal 
scene activity between other characters in the comedy but 
is demonstrated by these references actually to relate to the 
central dream-characters themselves; at their first meeting 
Oberon greets Titania with a challenge fraught with primal 
scene innuendo, then tries to dominate her: 

Ili met by moonlight, proud Titania... 

Tarry, rash wanton: am I not thy lord? (II-2) 
Puck has this to say of the marital and sexual situation be- 
tween the fairyland rulers: 

And now they never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear or spangled starlight sheen, 


But they do square; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. (II-2) 


This last is an obvious reference to the shocked feelings of 
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the child who watches and this child is Bottom for it is also 
elear that, thru-out this woodland night, he remains in close 
and continuous proximity to the dream-parents’ bed. He 
first gains Titania by rousing her from her slumbers with 
erying, she then leads him to her ‘‘bower,’’ which turns out 
to be, upon arrival after the big primal scene, nothing other 
than the very site upon which the four Athenian lovers have 
struggled and are now sleeping in peaceful exhaustion. The 
primal scene, in other words, actually took place in Titania’s 
bed and Bottom was within crying distance of it before and 
actually in it soon after its occurrence. 

That Bottom actually watches the primal scene in ques- 
tion, however, is contradicted by a pair of negative conditions ; 
first, that Bottom remains thru-out the duration of this scene 
caught up in the arms of his dream-mother, Titania, turning 
his back upon the other events of the woodland and seemingly 
giving no heed to the action that swirls about him, second, 
that these events transpire on the night before the new moon, 
the darkest night of the month, so that watching he would 
have been able to see little. These conditions seem to deny 
that Bottom watched the sexual performance or that he was 
aware of its progress. 

Within the sexual scene itself, however, there is evidence 
that points to Bottom’s knowledge of the primal scene in 
spite of the moonlessness of the night. Near the climactic 
end of this scene, both Oberon and Puck become alarmed 
when they find that dawn is breaking before their magic 
business with the Athenian lovers has been concluded: 


My fairy lord, this must be done with haste, 
For ... yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger. 
... make no delay: 
We may effect this business yet ere day. (III-2) 


The danger lies, of course, in their being seen. Then Oberon 
gives a clue: 


I with the morning’s love have oft made sport; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
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Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. (1-2) 


On previous occasions then the sexual performance has not 
been made under cover of night but has been delayed or re- 
peated in early morning; it was on an occasion such as this 
that Oberon’s behavior toward Titania, his ‘‘morning’s love,”’ 
caused Bottom to “creep into an acorn cup.”’ 

The severity of Bottom’s reaction to this early morning 
exposure may be judged from lines immediately following 
that of ‘‘Aurora’s harbinger:”’ i 

At whose approach ghosts, wandering here and there, ) 
Troop home to churchyards: damned spirits all 
Already to their wormy beds are gone; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon 


They wilfully exile themselves from light, 
And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night. (III-2) 


Amid this primal scene imagery, a distorted projection of 
Bottom’s fear as a seif-exile of sexuality into the darkness 
of night, we must not miss the inference that Bottom knows, 
even if he does not watch, that sexual things go on between 
the parents at night. It is partly this knowledge that is 
expressed in Bottom’s contiguity to the long scene of Act 
III. And out of this exile into ‘‘black-brow’d night’’ we 
may find a new motive for the dark moonlessness of the play. 
At the height of the big primal scene in Act III Oberon, still 
a dream-puppet of Bottom’s, gives an order to Puck: 

Thou seest these lovers seek a place to fight: 

Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night; 


The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron. (III-2) 


The midsummer-night’s moonlessness is thus doubly motivat- 
ed, rising partly as an expression of oral trauma and partly 
as an attempted defense of Bottom’s against his fear of a 
moonlight exposure to the sight of the primal scene. 

This darkness, however, does not protect Bottom; the 
primal scene of Act III is a noisy affair and impresses itself 
upon him in other ways: 
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Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes; 

Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense:— (III-2) 


Thus Bottom’s defense of darkness fails him and he is forced 
to hear what he fears to see; this state of affairs is repre- 
sented in Bottom’s transformation thru his change into a 
being with the head of an ass, an animal with large and mon- 
strous ears. It is this transformation that marks the onset 
of Bottom’s dream, which has been recognized as a regressive 
phenomenon ; the primal scene exposure may now be recognized 
as the trauma that precipitates this regressive movement. 
Bottom’s dream of Titania is not so much a denial of primal 
scene watching as it is a regressive consequence of the same. 


The animality of Bottom’s transformation at this mo- 
ment points up also another significance in his itching hair- 
iness. The primal scene does not merely terrify Bottom but 
serves also to stimulate his sexuality and this stimulation is 
displayed in the dream by the wish that transforms him into 
an imitation of the animal image of the father in the sexual 
scene. Oedipal rivalries thus figure strongly among the 
impulses condensed into the central image of the dream-work, 
the transformed Bottom. 


Bottom’s transformation in the dream, however, is not 
complete; tho becoming an ass, he becomes so only from the 
shoulders up, retaining his human form in trunk and limbs. 
Since the animal derivation of his metamorphosis is quad- 
ruped, the resultant partly-transformed Bottom relates easily 
to the mythological creatures formed from horses which are 
spoken of by Theseus in the last act of the play when he reads 
from a scroll of the ‘‘battle with the centaurs.’’ This battle 
is, of course, in myth and psychoanalysis a sexual one, the 
primal scene itself. A half-step beyond the figure of the 
centaur stands the image of the sphinx, the most terrible 
primal scene symbol of the ancient world whose inanswerable 
question destroyed all who came its way and of whom Bottom, 
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in the partiality of his transformation, is the inverted Shakes. 
pearean counterpart. 


Bottom, then, in his wishful imitation, becomes not the 
image of the sexual father but the image of the whole primal 
scene itself. This maneuver can be accounted for on the 
basis of the infantile level sought by the regressive forces 
that produce the dream; at this early level sexual differences 
are unknown and the sexual act incompletely understood so 
Bottom must seek his satisfaction in an imitation or partici- 
pation in the total primal scene situation. (This infantile 
ignorance of sexual differences also account for the manner 
in which the big primal scene of Act III finds its expression 
without any reference to the sexual natures of the four par- 
ticipants.) Bottom, as a sphinx-figure, then, represents this 
scene of woodland strife in its most condensed and vivid 
symbol, and thus absolutely establishes his connection with 
that scene. Also, with Bottom a sphinx, Oberon’s infantile 
revenge on Titania becomes clear. He had charmed her eye 
to ‘‘wake when some vile thing is near,’’ to ‘‘make her full 
of hateful phantasies;’’ by this he means that she should be 
shocked on awaking by the sight of the primal scene, which is, 
of course, the transformed Bottom. 


The appearance of Bottom as a sphinx-figure forces us 
to a realization of certain of the complexities of Bottom’s 
character. Where we have so far established the primal scene 
sexual act as the central night-action of the play and have 
seen the major phenomenon of Bottom’s dream as a mani- 
festation of the regressive trends of his personality mobilized 
by this trauma, we must now understand that the wish under- 
lying the sphinx-transformation is a wish no longer regres- 
sive but of a progressive nature, and is an attempt to deal 
actively with the problem posed by the primal scene. This 
wish, little more than hinted at here, may be traced thru 
Bottom’s extra-dream-life activities, where the wish is pro- 
jected into a fantasy and then that fantasy acted out as the 
tragical interlude, Pyramus and Thisbe, which is presented as 
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the evening’s entertainment on the festive wedding night, in 
the last act of Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


IV 


The story of Pyramus and Thisbe, derived from a Greek 
legend, is told in simple summery by the droll prologue that 
precedes the performance: 

Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show: 


This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 
This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain. 
(A) wall, that vile wall... did these lovers sunder: 
And through wall’s chink, poor souls, they are content 
To whisper, at the which let no man wonder. 
... for, if you will know, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 
To meet at Ninus’ tomb, there, there to woo. 
(A) grisly beast, which by name Lion hight, 
The trusty Thisbe, coming first by night, 
Did scare away, or rather did affright: 
And as she fled, her mantle she did fall, 
Which lion vile with bloody mouth did stain: 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth, and tall, 
And finds his trusty Thisby’s mantle slain; 
Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast; 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 
His dagger drew, and died. (V-D 


In the skit that dramatizes this short tale, there are five speak- 
ing parts: two human beings, Pyramus and Thisby, with 
three other representations, Lion, Wall and Moonshine; the 
skit itself is an obvious depiction of the primal scene. It begins 
in darkness : 

O grim-look’d night! O night with hue so black! 

O night, O night, alack, alack, alack. 
Bottom, as Pyramus, spies thru a chink in the Wall, sees 
nothing, then listens and hears Thisby lamenting : 


O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans. 
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Bottom rails against the wall that separates him from his 
Thisby : 


O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss; 
Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me! 


Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 


In this descriptive curse, it becomes clear that Wall, played 
by a man, is the father and that it is his genital organs, his 
““stones,’’ that are denounced. Sexual violence, suggested in 
Thisby’s moaning, breaks out in the second scene of the skit 
when Wall is replaced by Lion, another father symbol; when 
Bottom later appears he finds proof of this sexual violence 
in Thisby’s mantle, the telltale stain of menstrual blood in 
the mother’s bed, and cries out: 


Lion vile hath here deflower’d my dear. 


Thru-out this scene of ravagement Moonshine is present with 
his lantern, lighting the primal scene. 

Bottom’s two rehearsals of the skit, placed at intervals 
thru the play, also support the interpretation of it as a primal 
scene fantasy. At the first rehearsal there is some intrepi- 
dation at including the central figure of the Lion in the per- 
formance; Bottom’s companions object: 


An you should do it too terriby you would fright the duchess 
and the ladies, that they would shriek; and that were enough 
to hang us all... That would hang us every mother’s son. 

A lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing: for there is not 
a more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living; and we ought 
to look to it. 


They then choose a secret location for their second rehearsal, 
where they may ‘‘do it in action;’’ they counsel themselves 
to meet ‘‘in the palace wood, a mile without the town, by 
moonlight ... at the duke’s oak.’’ Sexual significance is 
not missing here for Bottom says: 


We will meet; and there we may rehearse more obscenely and 
courageously. 
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It is during this ‘‘obscene’’ rehearsal that Puck discovers the 
actors in the woods, strikes terror into their little band and 
sets them to route by picking up the primal scene theme of 
their meaning and throwing into their faces its most condensed 
visual symbol thru his ‘‘translation’’ of Bottom. 

The sexual symbolism may also be traced in the casting 
of Bottom’s playlet. The original script of Pyramus and 
Thisbe calls for five actors who are to take the parts of the 
pair of lovers, the Lion, Pyramus’ father and Thisbe’s mother. 
When Wall and Moonshine are written into the script it be- 
comes necessary to cancel two of these parts for there are 
only five actors in Bottom’s company. Thus the actor who 
finally plays Wall was originally to have taken the part of 
Pyramus’ father, whom Wall actually represents; further- 
more. this actor bears the name of Tom Snout, a reference 
to the phallic proboscis that accompanies the father’s ‘‘stones,’’ 
and is a tinker by trade, also a sexual reference. Another 
name yielding an analytic meaning is that of Snug, the join- 
er, who plays the Lion with the sexual success his name in- 
dicates. 

With Pyramus and Thisbe established as a primal scene 
fantasy, Bottom’s participation in it as an actor may be seen 
as a fulfillment of the wish rising out of his fearful voyeur- 
istic behavior in the woodland; he has merely inverted the 
situation, much as he inverted his own dream-image of the 
sphinx, and has set himself up to be watched in an exhibition- 
istic imitation of the parental sexual scene. 

Bottom’s choice of role for participation in this skit is 
an important consideration for it reveals many of his sexual 
proclivities. When parts are being assigned, he asks first for 
one of a tyrant, hoping to be able to indulge as freely as the 
father in the primal scene his sexual sadistic impulses: 


My chief humour is for a tyrant: I could play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. 


There being no tyrant’s role in this play, he asks for the 
symbolic one: 
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Let me play the lion too: I will roar that will do any man’s 
heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I will make the duke 
say, Let him roar again, let him roar again. 


Not gaining these roles, Bottom is forced to be content with 
the part of Pyramus which is that of the child who watches 
the primal scene in the throes of Oedipal jealousy. The 
dangers of this role of rivalry, though, are pronounced, for 
Pyramus lies dead at the end of the skit, symbolically eas- 
trated. 

An attempt to skirt this danger may be seen in Bottom’s 
request to be allowed to play Thisby, the single female role 
in the skit: 

An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby, too: 
I'll speak in a monstrous little voice;— Thisne, 


Thisne—— Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear; thy Thisby dear; 
and lady dear! 


Castration fear leads Bottom toward a willingness to play the 
feminine passive role in the sexual scene and to give up his 
active masculine sexuality of hairiness: 

What beard were I best to play (Pyramus) in? 


Why, any beard you will... Some of your French crowns 
have no hair at all, and then you will play barefaced. 


In this regression away from phallic sexuality towards the 
sexual passivity that a bare-Bottom’d infant may feel before 
its father, may be recognized one of the etiological factors 
in male homosexuality. Bottom’s oral impulses, having suf- 
fered traumatization at the mother’s breast, are revived in 
this passive turning toward the father and undergo a typical 
elaboration. This is indicated in the recasting of the skit 
where the role of the mother, played by a man bearing the 
significant oral name of Starveling, is eliminated so that the 
same man may take the part of the moon; this impersonation 
of Moonshine, towards whom Bottom’s regressive oral long- 
ings are directed, is then carried out quite openly as a mas- 
euline one: 


This lantern doth the horned moon present, 
Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be. 
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Bottom’s oral dependency on this masculine moon, suggestive 
of fellatio, is stated in Bottom’s own lines in his death-scene 


as Pyramus: 


Tongue, loose thy light! 
Moon, take they flight! 
Now die, die, die, die, die. 


In the end, tho, Bottom gives up his wish to play Thisby, 
probably thru the insight gained in reading the script and 
learning of Thisby’s genital mutilation at the hands of the 
Lion, represented by her bloody mantle. Fear of retaliative 
castration rising out of the oral aggressiveness implicit in 
fellatio, may also be a motive in Bottom’s yielding of the role 
of Thisby, for there is some talk of Moonshine being ‘“‘dis- 
figured’’ during his representation. The role of Thisby falls 
to another actor whom we are somewhat startled, on the basis 
of present-day colloqual allusions to fellatio as ‘‘blowing’’ 
a ‘‘skin-flute,’’ to find bearing the name of Francis Flute, the 
bellows-mender. 


By renouncing the role of Thisby, Bottom rejects overt 
homosexuality, but the penis of the father is retained in the 
texture of Bottom’s thoughts in regard to oral impulses. This 
is partly the motive for Bottom’s turning away from Titania’s 
food-offerings in his dream for the rejected penis of the father 
is latent in all these oral gratifications. The dream-symbol 
that makes this most clear is the spritely, diminutive figure 
of Puck upon whom the dream-work has laid the responsibili- 
ty for the spoiling of oral pleasure, for it is also clear that 
Puck, in the playing of his many sexual pranks, is a penis- 
symbol. He misleads “night-wanderers,’’ ‘‘frightens the 
maidens of the villagery,’’ calls himself the ‘‘merry wanderer 
of the night,’’ likens himself to an arrow ‘‘from a Tartar’s 
bow’’ and bears the distinguishing name of Robin Good- 
fellow, which relates him to the penis-symbol of the flying 
bird. At the climax of the lovers’ night of delirium in the 
woods, for which he is totally responsible, Puck represents 
the sexually inflammed genital standing ‘‘drawn and ready”’ 
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for the ‘‘trying of manhood,’’ and shouts out the leading 
motive of the sexual scene: 

Up and down, up and down; 

I will lead them up and down: 


I am fear’d in field and town; 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 


Thus oral trauma and phallic oral interest are combined in 
the creation of the dream-symbol of Puck, who stands as the 
central figure of all the fairyland imagery. That Puck is 
actually the penis of the father is indicated by the tie that 
binds him to Oberon ; he is tlie single servant of this masculine 
‘*king of shadows’’ and performs only for his master’s pleas- 
ure. Puck’s representation of the penis as an entity separate 
from Oberon’s body is only in keeping with the seemingly 
independent libidinous disturbances raised by that organ, for 
which reason it is occasionally thought of as an endeared 
‘*little one’’ by its male possessor. 

But Puck fills also another role in Bottom’s dream for 
he stands as a dream-representative of Bottom himself. This 
becomes apparent when the figures in the dream are arranged 
into their natural family relationship of Puck with Oberon 
as master and Titania as mistress, and this triangle equated 
with Bottom’s real-life cireumstances where, in transference 
and the spinning of a family romance, Bottom acquires his 
master, Theseus, as a symbolic father with Hippolyta as 
mother. These triangles are congruent in every way, even in 
the occurrence of primal scene symbolism in the private rela- 
tionships of each set of parent-figures, but, since one triangle 
is seen only in the dream and the other only in the day-life 
of the court at Athens, it is clear that the trio of the dream 
represents the fulfillment of Bottom’s wishes that rise out 
of the unsatisfactory relations of the problematic trio of real- 
life. Theseus and Hippolyta are the powerful parents with 
which Bottom has difficulty in coping, and Oberon and Titania 
are the dream-complements to this pair. The cold, breastless 
Hippolyta stands in considerable contrast to the warm, food- 
giving Titania, and she sustains this uncharitable character 
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to the end of the play, becoming quite critical of Bottom’s 


dramatic efforts in the last act: 
This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. (V-1) 


The contrast between Oberon, who troubles Bottom not at all 
with demanding discipline or sexual rivalry in the dream, and 
Theseus, the Duke of Athens, whose introduction into the play 
is in the dual role of an executive law-giver and eager bride- 
groom, is just as great, for Theseus is stern in his application 


of the law: 


. .. look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will, 
Or else the law of Athens yields you up,— 
Which by no means we may extenuate,— 


To death, or to a vow of single life.— (I-1) 


The manner in which Bottom has created one set of parents 
for the dream and reserves the other to be faced only in real- 
life is directly revealed in the early morning of Act IV when 
Bottom’s dream ends; Oberon and Titania fly off into the 
retreating shadows of the night and with a blare of trumpets 
Theseus and Hippolyta come upon the scene. 

The contrast between Puck and Bottom is also extreme 
tho this contrast is most sharply drawn while they are both 
within the limits of the dream. The contrast centers on the 
trauma of the primal scene; Bottom is fearful of these ac- 
tivities and takes pains in his dream to protect himself from 
the sight of them, but Puck, in that same long, important 
scene, is always hovering close in the background and not only 
misses nothing while watching but actually enjoys it im- 


mensely : 


Their jangling I esteem a sport. (III-2) 


Puck has obviously, then, mastered the primal scene trauma 
and, in the dream, represents Bottom’s more progressive 
tendencies in wishing that he might do so himself ; Puck, in the 
dream, actually shows Bottom the course that such an ade- 
quate coping attempt should take. Puck’s action is to produce 
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the primal scene in a spectacle that he may enjoy ; by project- 
ing the sphinx into the altered and degraded form of an itch- 
ing ass’s head, he is able to discharge much of the emotion of 
infantile terror in the form of laughter. This is the technique 
that Puck teaches and it is the one that Bottom uses outside 
the dream; this is one reason why, dealing with nothing but 
the most traumatizing of infantile material as it does, Bot- 
tom’s playlet of Pyramus and Thisbe, in its final performance, 
is turned into such a faree. During the rehearsals, Bottom 
reworks the entire script in such a way that all the traumatic, 
as well as the dramatic, elements are removed or covered over 
so that they may not disturb. The treatment of the Lion is 
typical : 


(As for the lion, God shield us!) you must name his name, and 
half his face must be seen through the lion’s neck; and he 
himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the same de- 
fect, —‘Ladies,’ or ‘Fair Ladies! I would wish you, or, I would 
request you, or, I would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble: 
my life for yours. If you think I come hither as a lion, it 
were a pity of my life. No, I am no such thing; I am a man 
as other men are:—and, there, indeed, let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly that he is Snug the joiner. (III-1) 


Bottom’s motives for turning his skit into a farce go 
beyond this attempt to remove its traumatizing elements ; Bot- 
tom must also be concerned with removing from it all that 
might be found objectionable in its court-room presentation. 
The original script of Pyramus and Thisby deals seriously 
with the theme of the Oedipus complex and is sympathetic 
in its treatment of Pyramus, the youth, who loses his maternal- 
surrogate love-object to the rival father, criticized in the 
script as the ravaging lion, and Bottom is summoned to the 
palace to present this skit before Theseus, his real-life father, 
who is not only possessive of the mother but executively strict 
in legal matters. Bottom’s skit, therefore, in its final per- 
formance before Theseus represents a statement made for 
Theseus’ benefit and, because of the ridicule of parody with 
which the once-sympathetie script is treated, stands as Bot- 
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tom’s promise to his father that the Oedipal aims within it 
have been renounced. 
This renunciation is evident thru the whole length of 

the single love scene of the skit; every affirmation of love 
between Pyramus and Thisby has been twisted into a weird 
disavowal thru Bottom’s rewriting. 

Thisby— My love! Thou art my love, I think. 

Pyramus— Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover’s grace. 
Pyramus’ last clause which follows the curiously negative 
love declaration can denote little else than that he is in the 


father’s grace. 


Pyramus— And like Limander am I trusty still. 
Thisby— And I like Helen, till the fates me kill. 
Pyramus— Not Shafalus to Procus was so true. 
Thisby— As Shafalus to Procus, I to you. 


Limander is an unavailable reference, but Helen of Troy, 
Cephalus and Procris are all figures in classic legend notor- 
ious for unfaithfulness and suspicion. The love scene ends 
with a denial even of the kiss: 


O kiss me through the hole of this vile wall. 
I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips at all. 


Thus the love scene that Bottom went into the woods to re- 
hearse ‘‘obscenely and courageously’’ is dampened with 
denials that, in performance, are applauded for “valour’’ and 
‘‘diseretion.’’ Only once does the castrative threat which 
hangs over Bottom’s palace performance become mobilized ; 
this is the moment when Pyramus is moved to say: 


O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss; 
Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me! 


Theseus immediately recognizes the meaning of this as an 
anger outburst against himself and interrupts with a mean- 


ingful comment : 


The wall, methinks, being sensible should curse again. 


Bottom, stricken at hearing his threat thus returned in a 
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retaliative manner, steps out of his role to make a frightened 
plea toward the throne of the duke: 


No, in truth, sir, he should not. 


He then continues with his earnest burlesque of his hero role, 
just as he promised in the premeditated billing under which 
the skit was first presented to Theseus for his choosing: 


A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 
And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth. 


As the Pyramus and Thisby skit incorporates almost all of 
what Bottom has learned about the mastry of forbidden im- 
pulses, it is a sort of short morality play, showing the lessons 
in renunciation that Bottom has taken to his heart. 

The Duke’s reaction to Bottom’s skit is one of the most 
notable things in Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Sternness is 
Theseus’ outstanding trait and up to the moment that Bot- 
tom’s skit is announced he retains his hard and regal charae- 
ter. From that moment, tho, a change comes over him. He 
insists on hearing the skit in spite of Philostrate’s and his 
bride’s opposition to this wish, and he is gently tolerant when 
the performance begins to fail thru Bottom’s seeming histri- 
onic blunders: 


The best of this kind are but shadows; and the worst are no 
worse, if imagination amend them. 

If we imagine no worse of them than they of themselves, they 
may pass for excellent men. 


In many lines of this nature, but all related to Bottom’s per- 
formance, it is evident that the harsh and demanding qualities 
of Theseus have melted away, that there has been a metamor- 
phosis in him from the powerful and austere to the gentle 
and kindly understanding. The essence of the change we 
witness in Theseus is a change in the aspect of his fatherli- 
ness; it is as if he recognizes, somehow, the salutation to him- 
self that the skit contains and penetrates thru the fumbling 
and foolishness of the performance into the heart of Bottom’s 
struggle with the material of his renunciation. Something of 
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this sort is implied in the fact that Theseus makes his de- 
cision to see the skit only upon hearing Philostrate’s sober and 
meaningful description of the actors who shall perform it: 

Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, 

Which never laboured in their minds till now; 

And now have toil’d their unbreath’d memories 

With this same play against your nuptial. 


In the phrases ‘‘unbreath’d memories’’ and ‘‘labouring in 
the mind,’’ the psychic task of Bottom is alluded to and some- 
thing wakens in the heart of Theseus at the words; in the 
almost excess of feeling that flows from Theseus from this 
moment forward, the duke is stirred to fatherly feeling for his 
symbolic son and to the lavishing of the adult resources of his 
own maturity onto Bottom, thus to enable him successfully to 
deal with the problems of his undertaking. The skit, then, 
as an intentional farce, promises to be a success for Bottom, 
being well received, its kindly reception revealing Theseus 
in the end of Midsummer-Night’s Dream as one of the noblest 
characters in the early Shakespearean plays. 

The consequences of this acceptance for Bottom’s psy- 
chic life is only made clear if we compare it with one of the 
important wish-themes of his dream. In the affair of the In- 
dian prince, Oberon is irate over the favoritism Titania shows 
the child but he reveals that his interest in his small son goes 
beyond a simple jealousy and is concerned most with what is 
healthiest for the boy; Oberon acts only to destroy the force 
of the attraction that pulls the mother and son together and 
has a positive plan for the boy’s future: 


And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train to trace the forests wild. 


In other words, Oberon is trying to aid the boy in establish- 
ing a father-identification. In Bottom’s case, Bottom him- 
self has discovered the healthy path of mother-renunciation 
and a situation leading to Bottom’s identification with the 
duke has been prepared thru the performance and acceptance 
of the skit; we need only some sign that this identification 
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actually takes place. If Bottom gains from the duke his six- 
pence a day reward for playing Pyramus, as there is an early 
suggestion he might, we may take it that Bottom has entered 
Theseus’ train, at least in respect of the royal treasury, much 
in the manner that the Indian prince has entered Oberon’s. 
This show of reciprocity from Theseus, unfortunately, never 
comes; after the performance there is but a three-line en- 
counter between Theseus and Bottom and in them Bottom’s 
reward is not forthcoming. Theseus praises Bottom’s skit 
but mildly, then turns away to other business of the night; 
we are forced to the tacit implication that Bottom’s identifica- 
tion with the duke, forecast as a wish of Bottom’s in the dream, 
fails to take place and Bottom is left at the end of Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream with his Oedipal problem unresolved. 


The failure of Bottom to establish this identification is 
easily understood ; it is entirely explained in the identification- 
formation of the dream. In spite of the intense activity of 
Bottom’s working thru in the preliminary phases of the 
identification process, Bottom’s conception of the culminat- 
ing event in this process is cast in passive terms; activity, 
for Bottom, is merely the strenuous exertion of the moment, 
the producing of a skit or the declaration of a worthy wish, 
by which means he hopes to achieve a lasting status of de- 
pendency upon his father, the duke’s, rich psychie treasury. 
In the dream, which reveals the truest form of this wish, there 
is no exertion required whatever; the little Indian prince is 
completely passive and the identification is achieved in ab- 
solute terms solely out of the energy expenditure of Oberon. 
It is Bottom’s passivity which led to his ultimate failure and 
disappointment. 

The remarkable reversion of Theseus cannot be explained 
on this basis. Theseus’ paternal gentleness and affection is 
maintained at a high level thru-out Bottom’s performance, 
but Bottom is forgotten the moment that Theseus turns from 
the beguilement of the skit to a renewed interest in his bride. 
It is obvious that, in this turning, Theseus is merely stepping 
back into his original character, the one that he has only 
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temporarily forsaken ; he is performing no frustrating action 
but is only resigning from the exalted position into which he 
has, for a short time only, been thrust by Bottom’s expecta- 
tions and wishes. The richly paternal character of Theseus 
in Act V is not Theseus’ real character, but is a projection 
of Bottom’s wishes toward his adopted father-figure, a trans- 
ference. 

We are here on difficult ground. Theseus is not an ele- 
ment of Bottom’s dream nor is he a figure of Bottom’s fan- 
tasy-making in Pyramus and Thisby, and as a bit of reality 
he is not malleable in accordance with Bottom’s desires. We 
may explain this dramatic falsification of Theseus in only one 
way; just as Shakespeare saw and understood the power of 
the oral material with which Bottom dealt in dreaming, so 
does he here realize the meaningful intensity of Bottom’s 
performance before Theseus, and just as he allowed that oral 
material to burst thru the confines of the dream into expres- 
sion in one of two well-chosen symbols outside the dream, he 
is here allowing the full meaning of Theseus as Bottom’s lov- 
ing father to reveal itself outside of Bottom’s fantasy. It is 
the second and only other instance in Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream where psychic material important to Bottom and mean- 
ingful only to Bottom escapes the confines of Bottom’s own 
mental processes. For the length of time it takes Bottom to 
perform his skit, Theseus is an altered being, altered for us by 
Shakespeare so that we may understand the intensity of Bot- 
tom’s feelings toward the duke. 

The comment with which Theseus dispells the fantasy 
at the end of the performance deserves some notice, ‘‘Moon- 
shine and Lion are left to bury the dead.’’ Bottom’s psychic 
evaluation of Moonshine is founded in the oral problem and 
the Lion figures as the central symbol in his fantasy of the 
Oedipal one, both of which complexes have been unsuccess- 
fully coped with by our hero who, as Pyramus, lies dead at 
the end of the play. Theseus’ statement is thus a remarkable 
summary of Bottom’s psychic situation at that final moment, 
and it also serves as an inventory of the two elements in our 
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analysis with which we have had most trouble, the two specific 
problems felt by Bottom with such intensity as to have es- 
eaped out of the limited space of his dream and fantasy into 
the play as a whole. We may now see that this escape of 
these two elemental problems in this manner is psychologically 
justified and dramatically quite correct, for in thus protrud- 
ing from the matrix of Bottom’s struggles, they afford them- 
selves an accentuation that they could in no other way receive 
and the skeleton of Bottom’s personality structure is thus 
made visible and clear. Bottom’s problems are basically those 
of coping with oral trauma at the mother’s breast and the 
achievement of an identification with the father against whom 
he has been thrust in phallic competition. We recognize these 
problems as being both the earliest and latest in the psycho- 
sexual development of an infant and they are marked for 
us here in the psychic life of Bottom in a protruding accen- 
tuation that easily lends itself to a figurative use as the con- 
trasting and opposing poles of a magnetic field. The lines 
of psychic tension in Bottom’s personality run between oral 
and phallic problems cutting thru every other psychosexually 
derived entity that lies chronologically between them; ex- 
posure to the phallic trauma of the primal scene thrusts Bot- 
tom back towards the attractive pole of oral satisfactions and 
oral trauma experienced there leads him to seek a phallic 
expression for these oral needs. In between lies sibling rival- 
ry. We may also see more clearly now why Bottom’s identi- 
fication struggles were of litile avail; Bottom’s oral fixation 
forms the basis of the passivity that precludes the success of 
identification struggles and attract him away from them with 
all the magnetic pull of easy oral gratification. 

At the end of Midsummer-Night’s Dream there is a short 
epilogue scene in which all the figures of Bottom’s dream re- 
appear. It is again night and the primal scene is being re- 
enacted in the nuptial chambers of Theseus and Hippolyta; 
Bottom slips once more into regressive dreaming: 


Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon; (V-2) 
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Close upon the breath of this imagery that describes them as 
lion and moon and indicates their nocturnal relationship of 
sexual congress, Oberon and Titania appear hand in hand, 
then pass into the deeper chambers of the palace to take their 
place near the wedding bed of Theseus and Hippolyta. Here 
the symbolic and real parents move side by side, resolving one 
into the other; Bottom’s final dream is one which nearly 
analyzes itself. Puck is here again Bottom’s dream represent- 
ative of coping activity and he does some sort of introductory 
psychological work in preparation: 


I am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dirt behind the door, 


Puck then presents the dream of Oberon and Titania who 
hopefully demonstrate the healthier attitude that Bottom 
should adopt towards parental sexuality : 

Now, until the break of day, 

Through this house each fairy stray, 


To the best bride-bed will we, 
Which by us shall blessed be; 


This admonitory dream points also to a needed change in feel- 
ing towards sibling rivals: 

And the issue there create 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

(For) the blots of Nature’s hand 

Shall not on their issue stand: 
These two aspects are not the whole of Bottom’s problem, but 
of other matters this dream does not speak. Instead, the cop- 
ing dream disappears and Puck is left alone on the stage; he 
remains here in his other double significance, as the oral 
trickster and as the penis which conducts the frightening af- 
fairs of the primal night, thus displaying in himself both 
poles of the psychological extremity of Bottom’s final and un- 
resolved neurotic difficulty. In Puck as epilogue at the end 
of the play, we have a condensed statement of Bottom’s basic 
problem, and when he leaves the stage the Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream is over. 
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Having thus completed the analysis of Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’s themes and details, it is possible to consider 
the play as a whole and to bring the internal perspective of 
its time and sequence into view. When this is done the strue- 
tural unity of this comedy, composed as it is of many scattered 
and diversified elements, becomes apparent and only then does 
the underlying unifying event assume its proper prominence. 
This event is the passing of a midsummer-night in the expe- 
rience of a child. 


In Act I Theseus and Hippolyta, the real-life parent fig- 
ures, appear in a situation anticipatory of their sexual union; 
Bottom, cognizant of their imminent ritual of intercourse, 
launches upon his active coping attempts thru the primal 
scene imitation symbolism of his skit. In the scene of Hermia’s 
judgment the authority of an irate father to impose an en- 
forced sexual chastity upon his child is emphasized as a pro- 
jection of Bottom’s own problem. 


Act II prepares for the events of the night: Puck and 
the parent figures of the dream appear in their woodland 
setting ; Titania and Oberon begin their bickering rivalry over 
the Indian prince sibling; Oberon forecasts the subsequent 
oral regression by sending Puck for the magic flower; the 
four Athenian lovers enter the woodland and are bewitched 
into confusion and strife. 


Act III presents the climactic scenes of Bottom’s en- 
trance into the woods with his clandestine sexual play, the 
trauma of his overwhelming exposure to the primal scene 
enacted by the lovers, and his dream of regression in the arms 
of Titania. As they have been totally prepared in Act II, 
they are accomplished with great dramatic economy in this 
third act. 

Act IV deals with the approach of morning, the ending 
of Bottom’s dream and the reappearance of the real-life par- 
ents. It thus marks the ending of all outward dramatic con- 
flict in the play for the congestion of the night is ended. This 
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congestion is, however, only the substance of Bottom’s prob- 
lem around which the real and internal dramatic structure of 
the play is built. With this reappearance of Theseus and 
Hippolyta the dramatic tension of the play really heightens 
for it is with them that Bottom’s real conflict lies and before 
whom he is now summoned to appear. Act V deals with Bot- 
tom’s demonstration before Theseus, the outcome of which we 
have considered. Thus four acts of Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream represent the passing of a primal scene night in the 
experience of a child. 

Who this child may be is obvious, since the psychic mate- 
rial with which the play deals is discoverable only thru 
analysis. The child is not Bottom but Shakespeare himself 
and the dream with which we have dealt is Shakespeare’s. 
Bottom’s dream is merely the condensation point for Shakes- 
peare’s own Midsummer-Night’s Dream fantasy. Following 
this, all that we have been discussing as basic to Bottom’s 
character must necessarily also be fundamental to the charac- 
ter of William Shakespeare. It is for this reason that Shakes- 
peare has set Bottom up as opposed to the ‘‘expounding’’ of 
dreams; he probably realized that in Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream he had revealed more of himself than he cared to, 
had revealed, in fact, the core of his own neurotic problem. 
And from the standpoint of what it tells us of the nature of 
this neurotic problem Midsummer-Night’s Dream is certainly 
the most important play in Shakespeare’s whole series. 

Shakespeare’s neurosis, like that of any man, has to do 
with his infantile relationships to the members of his first 
family cirele and Midsummer-Night’s Dream reveals them 
quite clearly. The Indian prince whom Bottom’s dream-work 
so effectively displaces from Titania’s arms and sends away 
to another realm, is certainly none other than Gilbert, Shakes- 
peare’s young brother, born when William was two-and-a-half 
years old; the rivalry felt toward this sibling is here shown 
in an entirely unaltered form almost thirty years after the 
brother’s birth. This retention of infantile feelings towards 
siblings is shown again in Oberon’s parental jealousy of the 
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Indian prince and may be seen in Shakespeare’s own life 
in the conflict that followed the death of his only son, Ham- 
net, and produced the great drama of Hamlet. Sibling rivalry 
of a lesser sort is a standard ingredient of a number of 
Shakespearean plot constructions: Richard III, Much Ado 
About Nothing, As You Ike It, King Lear, and The Tempest, 
the enemy brother in these plays often written in the degraded 
role of a bastard, but being named in the ease of Lear for 
the last of his own long line of siblings, Edmund. 


John Shakespeare, William’s father, appears in several 
guises in Midsummer-Night’s Dream, as the regal Theseus, as 
the mysterious Oberon and as the Wall and the Lion of the 
skit; in memories of the primal scene he is thought of in 
infantile terms as a ravisher, a tyrant and a beast. In keep- 
ing with his appearance as Theseus it is important to notice 
that extant Stratford records reveal that John Shakespeare 
was for a certain term elected as bailiff of the town, the high- 
est civic post obtainable, and that he held this office during 
the whole of William Shakespeare’s childhood and early 
adolescence ; the natural psychoanalytic disguise for the father 
as 2 stern and powerful civie ruler was in Shakespeare’s early 
life an actuality. The father as ruler appears in many 
Shakespearean plays, especially important here being the 
tragedy, Richard II, wherein the king, called a ‘“‘lion,’’ is 
deposed and killed by an upstart younger relative. Richard 
II was the companion play to Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
being written in the same year, and the lion symbol which is 
shared between them is remarkable; Richard II is, further- 
more, the first in the series of four historical dramas of Prince 
Hals in which the path of father-identification, projected as 
a desirability in Midsummer-Night’s Dream, is pursued with 
vigor and success by the princely hero. The success of this 
striving was for Shakespeare as for Bottom, short-lived; in 
the play immediately following Henry V, Julius Caesar, the 
theme of overt father-murder returns to be followed a year 
later by Hamlet. 

Out of the primal scene experience came also another 
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attitude toward the father, that of a passive homosexual sub- 
mission, and the oral implications of this relationship are 
acted out in the skit between Bottom and Moonshine. During 
the Prince Hals cycle this set of impulses is demonstrated in 
the prince’s carousels in adolescent homosexual fashion among 
the group of ruffians at the Boar’s Head Tavern headed by 
Falstaff, Shakespeare’s greatest personification of unmanage- 
able orality ; the impulses are then dealt with in Prince Hals’ 
subsequent rejection of Falstaff and the Boar’s Head life. 
The theme of homosexuality reappears however when the 
Prince Hals cycle passes on to Julius Caesar and Hamlet; it 
receives its most outspoken statement in the two comedies of 
this period, As You Like It and Twelfth Night, in the relation- 
ships of Orlando and Ganymede in the former play and of 
Orsino and Ceasario in the latter. A final statement comes 
forth in Othello, where the Moor’s repressed passion for Cassio 
expresses itself in a rage of pathological jealousy. In these 
eases homosexual passivity is covered by erotic aggression, a 
component demonstrated by Ernest Jones to be present in 
Hamlet’s feelings towards his father. In Hamlet the erotic 
attack is made on the ear and is later proclaimed a ‘‘snake- 
bite;’’ in Midsummer-Night’s Dream the love-juice, derived 
from frustrated phallic libido, is dropped into the eyes of 
two sleeping men and these eyes, as genital symbols, subse- 
quently awaken to oral-sexual longings. The poison in Hamlet 
and the love-juice in this play are equivalents. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream quite clearly reveals the set 
of conflicting attitudes of Shakespeare towards his mother. 
One of these, the standard sexual feelings of the Oedipus 
complex, is shown in the infantile erotic relations of Bottom 
and Titania but is expressed more clearly in the Pyramus and 
Thisbe skit. Significantly it is revealed in only the fantasy 
sections of Midsummer-Night’s Dream, never in the ‘‘real- 
life’’ relationship of Bottom and Hippolyta; this Oedipal 
sexual love was an emotion that had to be obscured, just as 
Bottom obscures or denies it in his performance before The- 
seus. The Pyramus and Thisbe skit enables Shakespeare to 
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make the same denial but on a larger scale for the skit is essen- 
tially a parody on the play of Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare’s 
own great tragic romance written only the year before and 
in its basie situation of lovers who unite successfully and 
then are overwhelmed by the forces that have set themselves 
for separation Romeo and Juliet is also a play with an ob- 
seured incestuous theme. In parodying his own romantic 
drama in this manner, Shakespeare is effectually denying the 
feeling within himself that had brought Romeo and Juliet 
into existence. In the woodland sections of Midsuimmer- 
Night’s Dream, tho, the mother’s sexual embrace is partially 
allowed, reaching attainment in the midst of the shrubbery 
of a sexual setting; that this woodland itself represents the 
mother may be seen from the only other play in which a wood- 
land is the similar prominent setting, As You Like It with its 
Forest of Arden. Shakespeare’s mother was an heiress of a 
small sort, related by ancestral right to the wooded areas that 
lay to the north of Stratford with which William must have 
been familiar in his boyhood wanderings; both this woodland 
and Shakespeare’s mother before her marriage bore the 
maternal family name of Arden. 

Set somewhat apart from these Oedipal feelings towards 
his mother is the conflict centering in earlier oral experi- 
ences with her and brought to expression in Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream thru the contrasting set of mother-figures it 
contains. The mere markedness of the contrast between the 
cold reality-mother, Hippolyta, and the tender Titania called 
up by the dream illustrates the massive amount of conflict 
bound up in the opposing tendencies toward the mother that 
had arisen out of the oral period of Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment. The unmanageable female is a recurrent theme in 
Shakespearean drama and it has its origin here; its result is 
the series of women that begins with Katherine, the shrew, 
and runs on thru Hippolyta to Cressida, Cleopatra, Queen 
Gertrude of Hamlet, and Lady Macbeth. There is no play 
in which Shakespeare comes to terms with this imagined figure 
of a woman, either as mother, lover or wife. Timon of Athens 
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who, at the nadir of Shakespeare’s life, rejects all mankind in 
a fury of suicidal depression, lives and dies a ‘bachelor ; 
Shakespeare himself abandoned his wife, Ann Hathaway, 
psychologically at least, when he left her for over twenty 
years to become a London playwrite. Opposed to this harsh 
picture of the unmanageable woman is Titania with whom 
the fantasy sections of the play run riot in gratification-seek- 
ing, revealing the intensity of yet uncoped-with oral tend- 
encies in the thirty year old poet. In this dream the mother 
appears as the seductive oral source of Shakespeare’s failure 
to manage a proper resolution of his Oedipal feelings towards 
his father, forecasting almost exactly the situation later to be 
recreated in Hamlet. 


Binding the poet to this oral conflict is the masochism 
that operates in Bottom’s rejection of oral gratification in 
his dream. Tho he is here rejecting the wished-for supply of 
breast milk in an attempt to be free of the traumatizing de- 
pendency on oral things, he restates his oral need in his 
creation of the role of Moonshine for his skit. This corre- 
sponds closely to Edmund Bergler’s theory of literary produc- 
tiveness in which the writer, acting on an oral level, proclaims 
his independence of the breast by creating his own flow of 
substitutive word-milk. Moonshine in Bottom’s skit repre- 
sents the breast and its impersonation on the stage reveals 
Bottom’s need to be independent of the real moon (or breast) 
which we have seen to be absent from the heavens on the 
night of Bottom’s performance. In this paradoxical moon- 
lessness of the most moonlit of Shakespeare’s plays we have 
further evidence that Bergler’s theory applies to Shakes- 
peare’s literary productiveness; the moonlight of Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream comes not from the breast-moon hanging over 
the enchanted woodland but out of the mouths of Shakes- 
peare’s speaking characters. There are almost thirty refer- 
ences to the moon and moonlight in this comedy. In this way 
Shakespeare points up for us the meaning of his literary out- 
put; it continued to flow freely for many years after his 
stage characters had ceased to speak of moonlight itself. 
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In Bottom’s symbolic actions in the Pyramus and Thisbe 
skit may be found evidence in support of another more far 
reaching psychoanalytic theory of artistic creativity. Bottom 
earefully seeks his own nipple as the stabbing point in his 
acted out self-destruction : 


Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus: 
Ay, that left pap 

Where heart doth hop:— 


Thus Bottom destroys his own male rudiment of the female 
breast which has’ just assumed, thru the independence of his 
own word-milk productiveness, an identification with the 
breast of the mother. In an identical manner Shakespeare 
destroys the breast of his mother by including the cauterized 
Hippolyta as her image in his play. This double destruction 
of the breast here merely foretells the central sadistic theme 
of Shyloek’s attack upon the breast of Antonio for his ‘‘ pound 
of flesh’’ in a following play, The Merchant of Venice. The 
theory itself, that of Harry B. Lee, states that artistic creation 
arises as a compulsive gesture toward reestablishing the form 
and living vitality of the maternal body that has been an- 
nihilated in the breast-and-body-destruction fantasies of the 
orally thwarted and enraged infant. Creative compensation 
for such fantasies is suggested in Bottom’s awakening from 
his oral dream; he states that he will have written a Ballad 
of Bottom’s Dream and that he will sing it before the duke: 


Peradventure, to make it the more gracious, 
I shall sing it at her death. (Iv-l) 


Thus Midsummer-Night’s Dream contains material that helps 
to explain the motivations underlying Shakespeare’s creative 
artistry as well as the motivations that turned that artistry 
into literary channels of expression. 

The motivations that led to the creation of the specific 
content of Midsummer-Night’s Dream, however, may be dis- 
covered only in the immediate situation out of which that play 
appeared. Tradition has it that the comedy was written for 
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the celebration of a wedding, most probably the wedding of 
Thomas Berkeley and Elizabeth Carey in February, 1596. 
Sir George Carey, the girl’s father as well as Shakes- 
peare’s patron, no doubt ordered the play to be written. In 
such simple orders for a wedding play, however, there is not 
enough to lead to the mobilization of all the tendencies of 
Shakespeare’s personality that we have found operating with- 
in Midsummer-Night’s Dream. However, investigation re- 
veals the curious fact that in October, 1595, barely four 
months before her marriage, Elizabeth Carey had been be- 
trothed to a different gentleman, a William Lord Herbert, 
only fifteen years old, but had had this match broken off by 
a refusal of her family to supply an adequate dowery. Con- 
sidering that time is consumed in the writing and producing 
of a play, it is very likely that George Carey’s orders for a 
wedding play were originally given in relation to this be- 
trothal, were then persisted in when the girl changed bride- 
grooms. That this situation could have been the one that 
stirred Shakespeare with the thoroughness that produced 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream becomes apparent when a fur- 
ther curious fact comes to light, that William Lord Herbert, 
the rejected suitor, was the adolescent youth to whom Shakes- 
peare in the years immediately following 1595 wrote his fam- 
ous homosexual sonnet sequence. It is doubtful whether 
Shakespeare had ever met the boy before the affair of the 
prospective wedding. 

In this situation, now, we find all we need to account 
for the complete mobilization of personality trends that the 
final wedding play contains. If Shakespeare was developing 
a personal interest in the young suitor during the early weeks 
of his working up material for the play, he would certainly 
have objected to continuing the same play for another man’s 
wedding and his patron’s orders that he do so would have 
stirred the negative Oedipal feelings already latent in the 
patron-poet relationship (patron: pater). Identical Oedipal 
feelings appear in Bottom, the playwrite, who writes and 
performs for his patron, Theseus. The rejection of William 
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Lord Herbert by the girl (her family) would have been felt 
very personally by Shakespeare since the sonnets reveal that 
the poet had identified himself very completely with the young 
man: 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part; 


And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. 


Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. (Sonnet LXII) 


This rejection then, in turn, would have stirred up the central 
conflict in orality that thrust the contrasting figures of Hip- 
polyta and Titania into the play, as well as the regressive 
oral dreaming of Bottom which forms the core of the comedy. 
The primal scene elements of the play would derive naturally 
from the connubial nature of the festivities, just as it is de- 
picted in the fairy epilogue to the play. Sibling rivalry 
would rise upon the young Lord Herbert’s first admittance to 
the Carey household ; Shakespeare would have known that the 
fifteen year old youth would seek out the maternal member of 
the family, the ‘‘mother-in-law,’’ as his first natural interest 
and Shakespeare himself already stood in a rivalrous situa- 
tion over this woman, since she was the wife of his fatherly 
patron. The sibling rivalry in Midsummer-Night’s Dream is, 
indeed, of this remote sort; the Indian prince whom Bottom 
ousts from Titania’s arms is only an adopted changeling. 


Thus, in the way that the content of Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream derives logically from the immediate situation in 
Shakespeare’s life, it may be seen that the dream-play meets 
one of the qualifications that would make it a true dream 
formation; all of the material in the dream arises from un- 
conscious complexes that have been stirred by the business 
of the day. These complexes may be seen as the latent content 
of the dream only, however, after the manifest dream has 
been analyzed in terms of its symbols and interrelatedness of 
parts. The manifest content of the dream, which ordinarily 
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derives from day residues, may in the case of this play be 
seen to derive from the literary equivalent of day residues 
in Shakespeare’s life; all of the figures, situations and meta- 
morphoses that make up the outward form of Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream may be traced to a variety of sources in the 
Elizabethan literature that prevailed at the time. Theseus, 
Titania, Oberon, Hippolyta, and Puck were all popular lit- 
erary figures of the day; the love-juice, the Pyramus and 
Thisbe skit, as well as the metamorphosis of Bottom into an 
ass and the quarrel of Oberon and Titania over the Indian 
prince may all be found in one or more easily available sources 
in the literature that Shakespeare read. What the scholarship 
that traces these sources cannot explain is the manner in 
which Shakespeare used this material in this dream-formation. 
In no instance is a figure carried over intact from a source; 
instead, they have been picked up by Shakespeare’s uncon- 
scious processes as representative of latent impulses and have 
been submitted to the final alteration and elaboration of the 
dream-work. For example: Shakespeare’s Oberon is not 
the bejeweled dwarf of Huon of Bordeauz, protecting the 
hero at the call of a magic horn and professing medieval 
Christian protestations at his death, nor is he the sideline 
commentator in the entr’actes of Greene’s historical drama, 
James IV. In the use of these literary residues the dream- 
work has brought all of its mechanisms into play. Condensa- 
tion is responsible for the many-layered interpretation of the 
central figure of the transformed Bottom; displacement is 
used thru-out, especially in allaying Bottom’s dream anxiety 
by thrusting it upon others; representation thru symbols is 
obvious in every situation of the dream; secondary elabora- 
tion is found in Shakespeare’s poetry and plotting of the 
play itself. 

In view of the completeness with which dream-work and 
its meanings are displayed in this creation it is not surprising 
that Shakespeare recognized the true dream quality of his 
play and named it A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. This cor- 
respondence with true dream-work goes even further in an 
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unexpected manner when we realize that the humor of this 
not very funny comedy is, save for the farce in Act V, limited 
to the transformation scene of Act III and that it is here the 
formal deftness with which unconscious material is touched 
upon without being overly stirred out of which the humor 
rises. The humor of Midsummer-Night’s Dream is thus close 
to that of witticism and wit-work and dream-work have had a 
long-standing psychoanalytic identity. 


The midsummer aspect of the dream-play’s title also has 
its bearing on Shakespeare’s personal history since it was 
written in the real midsummer of the poct’s life; it was writ- 
ten immediately after the first half-dozen apprentice-plays 
in the first full flowering of his dramatic and literary tech- 
nical skill and it appeared in this period of psychological 
equilibrium before the onset of the distressing sequence of 
suicide and murder plays that ended in Timon of Athens 
many years later. Produced as it was in this midsummer of 
Shakespeare’s career, there is no other play that can rival 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream in the accuracy and completeness 
with which it displays the impulses and struggles buried in 
the depths of the poet’s unconscious, acted out as it is for us 
by the loveable infant-adult, Bottom. That Bottom truly 
represents the workings of Shakespeare’s unconscious and 
that Shakespeare understood in some remarkable fashion the 
roots of his creative activity to lie in these workings may be 
seen in the name and vocation that the poet assigned our hero. 
Like his cohorts, Starveling, the tailor, Flute, the bellows- 
maker and Snug, the joiner, Bottom has his trade which he is 
fated to ply thru-out the whole of his master’s life. Shakes- 
peare has recognized it and noted it down for us when he calls 
Bottom a weaver; Bottom is truly the bottom-depths of 
Shakespeare’s own unconscious, the skillful weaver of all of 
Shakespeare’s dreams. 


Weston A. Gui, M. D. 
2650 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Unconscious Envy In Brutus 


by 
Harold Feldman 


“Brutus was an incurably cleft soul...” Max Radin. 


A few months ago I returned to Shakespeare’s Jultus 
Caesar and for the first time received an unfavorable 
impression of his Brutus. A rereading of the play and a 
study of the authorities did not dispel that impression. On 
the contrary, it developed into a theory which seemed to solve 
certain problems which have bothered the critics. These 
problems can be summed up in the question: WHY DID 
BRUTUS KILL CAESAR? If Brutus is in fact the pure 
idealist and noble philosopher he has impressed most critics 
to be, why doesn’t he give a single satisfactory explanation 
of his tragic course? In my opinion, his action originated 
from an immense self-love which covered an envious passion. 

Brutus has been a literary hero for hundreds of years. 
Authors and critics have almost always treated him as though 
he were a demigod and model of civic virtue for all time. 


Excellent Brutus! of all human race 
The best till nature was improved by grace. (Cowley) 


This attitude is important to remember if we are to investi- 
gate the difficulties that Shakespearean critics and Shakes- 
peare himself had in dealing with the antique Roman. The 
historians have usually taken an entirely different view. They 
know the Brutus who exacted four times the usual rate of 
interest from the people of Salamis as well as they know the 
hero of Philippi. They draw the character of a man who 
accepted pardon and high office from the leader whose over- 
throw and death he plotted. Caesar had gotten him the place 
of praetor and nominated him to be governor of Macedonia 
just a short time before the assassination. The Brutus of 
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history, if he was a man of some philosophic and poetic in. 
terests, was also a vindictive usurer and a doubtful patriot. 
Yet the Brutus of poetry, drama, and literary criticism is al. 
most a mythical figure of few faults and those the mere ex. 
cesses of his numerous merits. Though the illusion shows 
some signs of fading, the viewpoint of Dover Wilson that 
Brutus was an unpuzzling saint and martyr of liberty still 
prevails on the lecture platforms. 

The legend of Rome’s crisis has been reenacted in every 
generation since. Caesar bled in sport to every people that 
imagined its own political problems acted out in Roman dress. 
The difficulty in appreciating both the historical Brutus and 
Shakespeare’s creation must be attributed in part to the lib- 
ertarian prejudices which have become second nature in much 
of Western Europe since the Renaissance. It is still hard for 
us to understand how many in the Middle Ages could look 
on Caesar as a forerunner of Christianity and his assassina- 
tion as a prologue to the sacrifice at Calvary. Dante put 
Brutus next to Judas Iscariot, barking and writing in the 
lowest pit of hell. Shakespeare’s Renaissance, however, was 
opposed to all world-empires and highly critical of authority, 
and taught us to exalt Brutus and his senatorial colleagues 
as virtuous tyrannicides. Whether people have been Caesar- 
ists or Ciceronians, their imagination has usually felt that 
Caesar stood for ‘‘Dictatorship and Popular Reform’’ while 
Brutus stood for ‘‘Republican and Aristocratie Liberty.’’ 


Shakespeare himself was unusually partial to Brutus. 
He omitted everything in Plutarch and Cicero which touched 
on his hero’s selfish economic interests. He hid Brutus’ 
plebeian origin and suppressed the rumor that he was Caesar’s 
son. He showed us none of the occasions on which Caesar 
conferred benefits on his future assassin. Moreover Caesar 
himself is somewhat belittled in the play and takes on his 
world-historic importance only as a ghost that works on 
Brutus’ conscience. Yet no one who reads the play carefully 
can fail to appreciate that Shakespeare created a true psycho- 
logical picture of Brutus, a real man with serious defects as 
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well as excellences in his character. It is the adverse side 
of Shakespeare’s creation that is missed or misconceived 
by the commentators and critics. They admit that his Brutus 
suffers a terrific mental conflict but they fail to recognize 
the nature of that conflict. 

What is Shakespeare’s Brutus to the traditional author- 
ities? Gervinus attributes to him ‘‘the purest motives.’’ 
To Hudson, he is a man confused but ‘‘adorned with all the 
virtues.’’ E. G. Clarke will have him ‘‘a philosopher of 
patriotic duty and of abstract general good.’’ Though August 
Goll classes him among Shakespeare’s criminal types, it is | 
as a pureminded revolutionary theorist and idealist, a kind 
of Anacharsis Cloots. ‘‘An idealist, a Girondin, a student 
of moral perfection,’’ says Dowden. Even the ruthless 
Nietzsche believed that Shakespeare ‘‘cast not a shadow of 
suspicion on the kind of virtue which Brutus represents.”’ 
Even a Georg Brandes tell us that he was “a man of uncom- 
promising character and principle.’’ This is an imposing 
list of character witnesses, yet I believe and hope to prove 
that they have made a mistake. 


THE MAN 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves. . .” (I, 2) 


Let us admit at once that Shakespeare loved his Brutus. 
The evidence on this score is incontestable. He loved Brutus 
for his high eulture, for his genuine aristocratic courtesy, 
for his veneration of great family tradition. He loved him 
for his love of books and music. He loved him for his love 
of books and music. He loved him for disdaining the ways of 
politicians. He loved him most of all, in my opinion, for his 
guilty conscience and noble failure. Would Shakespeare 
have endowed a ‘‘villain’’ in this way? The ambitious mur- 
derer Macbeth possessed such qualities. And it was not 
merely idle talk when Hamlet accused himself of ‘‘such things 
that it were better my mother had not borne me.’’ A reader 
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of Miguel Unamuno’s Abel Sanchez will know how an author 
may depict the vice of envy, for instance, with utter merciless. 
ness and the most touching sympathy. 

But let us now anatomize Brutus. He is, strange to say, 
a young man, but Shakespeare has not given him a single 
attribute of youth. Instead we have a somber, moody man, 
striving for impassivity, besieged by melancholy thoughts 
which keep him from sleeping. There is not a trace of good 
humor in him, and only toward the houseboy Lucius does he 
manifest any ingenuous tenderness. His first lines in the 
play contain a clue to his disposition. 


I am not gamesome. I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. (I, 2) 


He is introspective and not beyond the touch of jealousy. 
The incident of the anonymous letters obviously appeal to 
a certain vanity and conceit in him. The man must be vain 
who is alleged to act only from the highest motives and prin- 
ciples but who listens without objection to Cassius’ vulgar 
harangue in the first act. Cassius is usually given credit 
for persuasive acumen and he wastes few words on justice 
and liberty but dwells rather on Caesar’s physical- weaknesses 
and his ‘‘coward lips.’’ Brutus is apparently caught by the 
most blatant flattery. (‘‘Brutus will start a spirit as soon 
as Caesar.’’) 

We are told that Brutus has kept to himself for some time. 


... poor Brutus with himself at war 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. __ (II, 2) 


He is constantly at war with himself and indeed, occupied so 
entirely with self, is constantly ‘‘forgetting’’ to show any 
affection for others unless it is virtually exacted by impor- 
tunities. The truth is, he is in love with himself, sick with 
self-love, and to himself he never neglects the shows of love. 
This self-love (which is Shakespeare’s own chief fault, if we 
are to believe the Sonnets) gave Nietzsche an insight into 
Brutus’ character. ‘‘And was it actually political freedom,”’ 
he asks in Joyful Wisdom, ‘‘that impelled the poet to sym- 
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pathy with Brutus and made him the accomplice of Brutus? 
Or was political freedom merely a symbol for something in- 
expressible?’’ Nietzsche interpreted this “‘something inex- 
pressible’’ as the absolute autarchy of the soul to which 
Brutus was able ‘‘to sacrifice his dearest friend, though he 
also be the grandest of men, the ornament of the world, the 
genius without peer.’’ (1) 


Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself... 


says Brutus (II, 2). We shall see that it is a civil war on the 
terrain of his self-love which projects Brutus into his special 
part in the civil war of Rome. 

His character is thrown into sharp relief by the depiction 
of his wife, Portia. With all the austerity of Rome’s strong- 
est matrons, she is also given to moody extremes. Perhaps 
that is why she senses his torment so vividly. 


No, my Brutus, 
You have some sick offense within your mind 
Which by the right and virtue of my place 
I ought to know of. (II, D 


She stabs herself in the thigh to prove her ability to keep his 
secret. At the first reverses of her husband’s cause, she 
commits a frightful suicide by swallowing fire. She is from 
the old republican family of Cato but Brutus evidently did 
not discuss the republican grievances with her. After her 
persistent questioning, he can only exclaim : 


1. Nietzsche, The Joyful Wisdom (London 1910), Aphorism 91, p. 131. 
Nietzsche’s insights into Brutus (as well as his error quoted previously) 
are probably inspired by his relations with Wagner. He envied Wagner 
his productive powers and his ability to love, and felt that only a com- 
plete break could preserve him from the temptations of envy. Just 
before madness gave him that absolute ego freedom he had sought in 
philosophy, he dashed off a letter to Cosima Wagner with the words, 
“Ariadne, I love you.” 
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O yet gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife! I, 1 

We never find out in what form he finally revealed the con- 
spiracy to her. Yet they are a true pair,—this moody, pre- 
maturely old aristocrat, setting off an overgentle disposition 
with a severe, overproud melancholy, with a virtue and 
ambition that end in abortive projects, — and she, excluding 
any direct outlet for her weaknesses, quick to desperation, 
always reminding herself whose daughter and wife she is. 
They live a lonely life according to ideal ancestral images of 
themselves. 


Her death reveals his nature. He takes a terrible pride in 
showing no sign of mourning. He treats other people’s emo- 
tion at the news of her end merely as an index of his superior- 
ity to them. His Stoic posture evokes the warmest sympathy 
and admiration from the Epicurean Cassius, and Brutus works 
on the theme like a great actor, as though he lived out life’s 
erises with one eye on a mirror. After he has won Cassius’ 
wonder and submission, he receives Messala who brings fresh 
news from Rome. The newcomer has the tidings of Portia’s 
suicide but he hesitates to broach the dreadful event directly. 
Brutus, on the other hand, positively teases him until he is 
told the news again, whereupon he declaims: 

Why farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala: 


With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 


What can Messala say but “Even so great men great losses 
should endure.’’ (IV, 3) 


Endure? Brutus expresses no sign, not the least indica- 
tion of mourning. Cassius’ death (in Act V) evokes much 
more genuine feeling from him. Her passing is for him only 
another occasion to pity his fate, act out his virtues, and over- 
bear all the others. Sin of self-love possesses all his eye. The 
attempt by scholars like Resch and Macmillan to explain the 
character exposure by an alleged merging of two versions of 
the scene merely serves to evade a difficulty. (2) If the cer- 
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tain sign of an envious nature is the desire to be envied, this 
seene certainly indicates the existence of envy in Brutus. 


REASONS FOR TREASON 


“There is tears for his love, joy for his fortune, honor for 
his valor, and death for his ambition.” (III, 2) 


Moodiness and posturing are the symptoms of his self- 
love but this is not enough to explain his conspiracy against 
Caesar. One thing becomes clearer — his disturbed mood 
does not have so much to do with the disturbed state of Roman 
polities as has been commonly assumed. He is moved by 
‘‘eonceptions only proper to myself.’’ 

The most baffiling lines of the play occur in Act II, when 
Brutus tries to provide himself with reasons. The two critics 
most sensitive to Shakespeare’s psychological inclinations 
frankly admitted their confusion about this soliloquy. Col- 
eridge said that he did not ‘‘see into Shakespeare’s motive, 
his rationale, or in what point of view he meant Brutus’ 
character to appear.’’ (3) Frank Harris, bolder and more 
conceited, preferred to imagine that ‘‘all through the first 
acts of the play Brutus is incredible, for he is in an impossible 
position. Shakespeare simply could not find any valid reason 
why his alter ego, Brutus, should kill Caesar.’’ (4) Brutus, 
searching for political reasons, almost destroyed their faith 
in his political reasons. 

As an artistocrat republican, we would expect Brutus 
to be irreconcilably opposed to a monarchy for Rome. On 
his mind weighs the tradition of Junius Brutus who drove 
out the early Tarquin kings. A conspiracy against Caesar 
could be justified by many rational arguments, but they are 
not used here. If we ask ourselves what keeps him from acting 


2. H. N. Hudson, Shakespeare: His Life, Art and Characters (Boston, 
1875), vol. two, p. 228 says that no play in the 1623 folio “reached us with 
the text in a sounder and clearer state.” 

3. Coleridge, Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare (London, 1926), p. 
95. 

4. Frank Harris, The Man Shakespeare (New York, 1910), p. 256. 
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as we would expect him to act, we may find the reason why 
he acts as he does. 


For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 
Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Caesar loved him! (III, 2) 


In my opinion, his love of Caesar is both the reason for his 
conspiracy and his peculiarly defeatist treatment of the con- 
spiracy. 

If one is looking for political principles in this story of 
a war without principles, it will be found only in the first 
scene. There the remnants of Pompey’s party are heard for 
the last time. And even they ean oniy utter the shabby com- 
plaint that Caesar returned to Rome without barbarian 
chieftains chained to his churiots and coffers stuffed with 
alien treasures. They are practically isolated and easily 
stifled. Brutus and, to a lesser degree, Cassius are plainly 
of Caesar’s party when the play begins. 

What disturbs Brutus is Caesar’s new glory. The vic- 
tories in Gaul and Germany have brought Caesar much power 
and homage. The elimination of Pompey means that he alone 
now represents the military power of Rome. He no longer is 
dependent on the affection and approval of Brutus’ republi- 
ean brotherhood. Brutus is afraid that any further rise in 
Caesar’s position will set him ‘‘scorning the base degrees 
by which he did ascend.’’ Caesar’s triumphs have turned 
Brutus’ love for him into an acute sickness. 


I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heaped on Caesar. (I, 2) 


He evidences none of that ‘‘joy for Caesar’s fortune’’ which 
he will profess in the speech following the assassination. 
And what decides Brutus to a course of action? Not persua- 
sion but the fact that an external conspiracy is already afoot 
to realize what he has long desired in his secret meditations. 
He speaks of the need to kill Caesar before anyone has dt- 
vulged the idea to him. The theater audience first hears of 
the bloody project from his lips. 

The soliloquy in Act II and the assembly in the garden 
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are quite original with Shakespeare. There is nothing like 
them in Plutarch, and in them Brutus develops his essential 
trait. He is a proud man who is envious and regards envy 
as vile... Nietzsche’s ‘‘something inexpressible’’ is nothing but 
unconscious envy. Unable to love truly, too proud and honest 
to hate freely, too vain to envy openly, Brutus’ mind is in a 
state of insurrection against itself. One gets the impression 
that he can never quite convince himseli that Caesar has not 
earned the right to rule. He cannot work up a revolutionary 
indignation. Indeed, his tragic flaw, all his mistakes and 
frailty in action proceed from the fact that he is more anxious 
not to appear the usurper himself than he is to succeed. He 
tries to rationalize his wish to destroy Caesar in so chaotic 
a manner that the most friendly critics have been struck with 


amazement. 
Brutus wants to find some general social motive because 


I know no personal cause to spurn at him. (II, 1) 


A general social motive is easily found in Caesar’s alleged 
desire for kingship. But nowhere does Brutus object to such 
a move in principle. It is not monarchy that he dreads. It is 
Caesar as king. 


He would be crowned: 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 


That very day, Caesar had thrice refused a kingly crown! 
And Brutus even admits that there is no ground for believing 
that a crowned Caesar would abuse the royal power. 

. . and, to speak truth of Caesar, 


I have not known when his affections swayed 
More than his reason. 


Later on, when browbeating Cassius (in the fourth act), 
Brutus will say that he “struck the foremost man of all this 
world but for supporting robbers,’’ but no such charge occurs 
to him now. Brutus, in communion with his own soul, is too 
conscientious not to see that the royalty issue is for him only 
the phenomenal form of some much deeper grievance. But 
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what this grievance is he cannot admit to his severe conscience. 
He knows that Cassius is moved by envy. It is plain to all, 
He sees the same spite at work in Casca, Cinna, and the rest. 
and he would not for the world appear as they do. Nor can 
he ery out, like a true republican Cato did: Cursed be his 
virtues, for they are ruining my country! He cannot dwell 
upon Caesar’s petty faults as Cassius did because he knows 
Caesar loves him and he himself wants to love Caesar. Brutus 
absolutely represses his envious motives and is therefore led 
to exaggerate Caesar’s virtues. Ordinary envy could have 
found a dozen weaknesses in Caesar to magnify. But Brutus’ 
conscience is too rigorously occupied with itself to find an 
easy way out of his dilemma. Instead he must invent a meta- 
physical pretext for himself and the others. 
And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is, 


Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities. II, 1) 


He must philosophize around the old philistine saw that 
power corrupts though a thousand examples show the greater 
corruption of impotence. 


.. so Caesar may; 
Then, lest he may, prevent. 


Caesar, like a serpent, must be ‘‘killed in the shell.’ Now 
serpents are killed in the shell because they are serpents. But 
Brutus cannot find a single fault or danger in Caesar that 
would merit death. During a later episode, in fact, he in- 
directly exposes this type of reasoning for what it is: 


I know not how 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The term of life. (V, D 


Macmillan, who believed Brutus to be a thoroughly good man, 
was nevertheless reminded by all this of Ilago’s reasoning in 
Othello: 
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I know not if't be true, 
But I for mere suspicion in that kind 
Will do as if for surety... 


and concludes that the soliloquy of Brutus is the ‘‘motive- 
hunting of a motiveless benignity.’’ Boas was even farther 
from the truth when he wrote that Shakespeare exhibited 
Brutus’ motives in ‘‘the most favorable light.’’ 

In Hamlet, we know the hero’s motives for action very 
well; what we are curious about is his motive for inaction. It 
is the opposite in Julius Caesar. Here we see every reason 
for delay and deeper consideration of the murder, and we 
wonder at the haste and shocking circumstances of the action. 
Can it be that, not Caesar’s ambition, but other of ‘‘his affec- 
tions’’ are at the bottom of this argument? What Brutus 
seems to fear is the alienation from Caesar which the latter’s 
victories have brought about and which a monarchy may make 
irremediable. Was there not in his opening lines a hint of 
jealousy of Caesar’s new and so-different confidant, the con- 
vivial Mark Antony? So contradictory and unsatisfying are 
his own words that he must at length blame Cassius for the 
effects of his own inner war. 


Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar 
I have not slept. ai, 


It is probably true that Brutus would never have committed 
the murder without the cooperation and pressure of Cassius’ 
faction, but his thoughts of murder, if fantastical, were his 
very own. We cannot accept this feeble patchwork of pre- 
texts as anything but the denial and answer to a criminal 
inner urge. 


THE CONSPIRACY 


Brutus: Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 
Unless thou bring’st them with thee. (V, 1) 


One thing stands out from all this—that republican 
principles or concern about Roman conditions do not play 
the major part in his determination. When the conspirators 
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meet, there is no discussion as to whether or not Caesar 
should be killed. Each has made up his mind on this subject 
before they met. Brutus differs from his compatriots in one 
important respect, however. He is the only one who does 
not treat the conspiracy as a matter of consistent politics. 
The others, whose envy of Caesar is rather overt, seek a refuge 
in the details of dangerous political maneuvering. Brutus, 
whose envy of Caesar is unconscious, is chiefly worried about 
his own conscience which inhibits his action. Before he ever 
opened his house-gate to them, he reflected on the criminality 
of what they were about to do and he with them. 
O conspiracy, 

Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night 

When evils are most free? O, then, by day 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, conspiracy: 

Hide it in smiles and affability: 

For if thou put thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. (II, 1) 


This speech about ‘‘smiles and affability’’ is given special 
confirmation when Brutus and the other conspirators (except 
Cassius) join Caesar in his Last Breakfast and escort him 
‘‘like friends’’ to the Senate. The murder is prepared in 
Brutus’ house. The others wish to murder Antony also, who, 
as Caesar’s chief aide, would be his most dangerous survivor. 
Brutus is against it. And reasons count for little with him. 
For Cassius the murder of Caesar means a coup d’etat, the 
erushing of one party by another. He wants to be rid of 
Caesar first and then of the chief Caesarists. For Brutus, 
on the other land, the murder is a personal affair of honor. 
He will not hear of Antony’s murder and refuses to consider 
any danger from that quarter. The proposal revives his fear 
of envy. To kill Antony would be ‘‘like wrath in death and 
envy afterwards.”’ 


Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and die for Caesar. (II, 1) 
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Brutus never sees a Caesarist faction at all, only Caesar. And 
the course of action he predicts for Antony is much more 
characteristic of his own. In words that fuse fanatical emo- 
tion with the deepest-dyed hypocrisy, he cries: 


Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Cassius! 
...O that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit 


Let’s kill him boldly but not wrathfully; 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods... 


Tender love and devouring hate are here merged so grotesque- 
ly because their usual combined expression in the form of 
envy or jealousy is never permitted direct expression. 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 


Stir up their servants to an act of rage 
And after seem to chide em. This shall make 


Our purpose necessary and not envious. 


Such lines have only unpleasant parallels in Shakespeare’s 
plays and these illuminate Brutus’ methods. We are reminded 
of King John who ordered Arthur put to death and then re- 
proached the assassin for obeying the order. In Richard II, 
Bolingbroke incites Exton to the murder of the deposed mon- 
arch and afterwards chides him for the deed. No wonder 
that Brutus’ speech is expurgated by most actors in the role. 
Brutus protests too much. It is plain that he is too much 
what he would not appear to be. It is just because his purpose 
is ‘‘envious’’ that he is so concerned with making it seem 80 
eoldly necessary. As Byron remarked, envy does not dare 
to hate. 

Thus we see that the man who dismisses the idea of 
swearing an oath since it is mere ceremonial is the same man 
who invites his confederates to a gory ritual after the murder: 

Stoop, Romans, stoop 


And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows and besmear our swords. III, 1) 


There is a reason in this contradiction. Swearing an oath 
before the murder is committed seems to Brutus an admission 
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that each conspirator doubts the next, a reflection on their 
high motives. Once the murder is performed, only a re- 
ligious bathing in blood can serve to disguise the fact that 
the murder was cowardly and unprovoked. Our Brutus, who 
ean only live while he believes himself armed in honesty, is 
the only one who is always anxious that the conspirators dis. 
semble their aims and looks. The elements are surely mixed 
up in him. He kissed Caesar’s hand and then stabbed him, 
and Caesar fell erying ‘‘ Et tu, Brute!’’ in amazement. tender- 
ness, and pain. 

A curious commentary on Brutus’ character is provided 
when the conspirators propose to enlist Cicero. They want 
Cicero with them for the same reason they wanted Brutus. At 
the beginning of the play, Casca says of Brutus: 


O he sits high in all the people’s hearts; 

And that which would appear offense in us, 

His countenance, like richest alchemy, 

Will change to virtue and te worthiness. (I, 3) 


Now Cassius and Metellus suggest that Cicero be told of their 
plans for a similar purpose. 


O let us have him, for his silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds: 
It shall be said his judgment ruled our hands; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. al, 


Brutus objects, and his reason is the closest to a humorous ut- 
terance that we will hear from him. 


O name him not: let us not break with him. 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 


A chronic but unconscious envy suffices to explain this ob- 
jection. There cannot be two popes in Rome. He and no 
other must be the one by whose virtue’s light the black deed 
is to appear white. However the envy does not openly de- 
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elare itself because Brutus cannot bear to think of any motive 
of his as really impure. 
BOUND FOR DEFEAT 


Messala: Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. (V, 3) 


The marvel of the whole situation is that Brutus is the 
true and proper leader of the rebel movement. All bow to 
his judgment. All hail him for his virtue. Ali long for his 
friendship and love and fear his censure. There is a cor- 
respondence between the historical function of the rebels and 
the character of their sainted leader. They are a doomed 
party. Bearing on its banners the noblest words of freedom, 
love of country, and the traditions of republican Rome, it is 
also spurred by the crassest vanities. They remind us of 
Longfellow’s plaint that envy is ‘‘the vice of republics.’’ 
They are a movement with no stable popular support. They 
ean only look to the past, having no future. They have com- 
mitted what each considers in his heart a heinous deed, and 
therefore they expect retribution more than they can hope 
for success. That is why they have no verve for the surest 
way and shortest road to victory. Their leader is moved by 
deep inner-longings for punishment and death, and the others 
offer only feeble demurs to his progress. 

Let us consider the practical conduct of Brutus’ war. 
He wants to fight it by courting defeat. He continually 
thwarts the action of his colleagues by reminding them of 
their common guilt. 


Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice? 


No, they cannot accept gifts from allies (‘‘bribes’’), they can- 
not levy money from the population, they must do nothing 
base, for a base deed is a reminder of the real deed which is 
ever questionable in their hearts. They see a print of blood 
wherever they walk. In this way, the ghost of Caesar haunts 
them all, though he visits only Brutus. The psychoanalyst. 
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Dr. John Dorsey, said (Imago 9/51) that selfishness repressed 
tends to eradicate all other vices. Brutus is a prime example 
of this. But how are they to obtain money, that basic sinew 
of civilized war? The noble Brutus, who has impugned Cas- 
sius with corruption and meanness for accepting bribes and 
feraging on the native populations, is not above demanding 
money from this same Cassius and scolding him roundly for 
not furnishing it quickly enough. 


For I can raise no money by vile means: 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 

By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me: was that done like Cassius? (IV, 3) 


The utterance is grand but somewhat hypocritical. Is this 
man serious about winning a war? Frome any practical view, 
Cassius is a hundred times more in the right. But when they 
discuss their next move, Brutus once again pontifically has 
his way. Cassius wants to hold close to their present quarters 
in order to conserve forces while compelling the enemy to tire 
himself out and exhaust his supplies. Brutus will hear noth- 
ing of such a plan. Never was a reasonable proposition waved 
aside with more patronizing disdain. His own plan shows 
the clear birthmarks of the guilty conscience he nurses. He 
is afraid of the people of his occupied area and sees them 
joining Antony’s side at the first opportunity. He wants to 
move away, fight once and for all, and that is all there is to 
it. Like Macbeth, before the deed of triumph his function 
is smothered in surmise, while he shows the most impatient 
courage before a prospect which leads to final defeat. Cassius 
asks for a chance to explain his suggestion but he is swept 
aside by a tide of oracular rhetoric. As usual, Cassius gives 


in, although he says to Messala later: 
Be thou my witness, that against my will 
(As Pompey was) am I compelled to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. (V, 1) 
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The thought of Brutus’ displeasure is more harrowing to 
him than any military collapse. Brutus is the only one of 
them in whom envy is repressed by pride; his apparent virtue 
is their refuge. Did they not earlier submit their several 
wills to his when they neglected to enlist Cicero, when they 
spared Antony, and then let him address the mob? They are 
doomed men, doomed by historical circumstances and doomed 
by their own natures— and so their truest nobility consists of 
acting foolishly in practical matters. They move as certainly 
to their fate as Antony before Actium and Hotspur before 
Shrewsbury. Their greatness lies in the fact that they see 
the fight through undauntedly. Merrier to die than to live, 
they do not relent or falter and, having begun their plot from 
envy, pride, and despair, they die for loyalty and friendship 
in the most altruistic manner. The traitor Brutus can end 
his life consoling himself that 


... yet in all this world, 
I found no man but he was true to me. 


and 


I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony. (V, 5) 


The play is practically over and Antony delivers a much- 
quoted epitaph on Brutus which is frequently misread. An- 
tony does not say, ‘‘This was the noblest Roman’’ but 


This was the noblest Roman of them all... (V, 5) 
meaning, of the camp of the conspirators. Antony emphasizes 
this by going on to say that, of all Caesar’s murderers, Brutus 
alone had no special interest or ambition to satisfy by the 
assassination. 


His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: This was a man. 


‘This was a man.’’ If we turn to a parallel scene in Antony 
and Cleopatra, we will better understand the meaning of that 
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expression. Octavius’ general, Agrippa, comments on the 
death of his enemy, Antony, as follows: 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity; but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. (A. & C., V, I) 


How Shakespeare can praise and deify when he means to! 
But in Brutus the elements were so mixed that Nature might 
declare him only human, therefore forgiveable. The speech 
on Brutus is not an apotheosis but a statement of true Shakes- 
pearean absolution. Shakespeare pardons Brutus his great 
offense for the sake of his virtues. ‘‘A rarer spirit never did 
steer humanity !’’—that is Shakespearean eulogy. 

Any one who studies Roman history must be at a loss to 
choose parties in the Caesar-Brutus conflict. Yet Shakes- 
peare alone, by depicting the individual psychological con- 
flicts involved, has given us a complete sense of the social 
tragedy. Brutus stood for a republic, but it was a republic 
of vested interests, slave-owners, land-magnates, and usurers. 
Furthermore, Rome was really a one-city republic which 
treated its conquered peoples as inferiors. The republic was 
dying a destined and deserved death amid class wars, foreign 
wars, and slave revolts. In its place was rising the Roman 
Empire, represented by Caesar. 


He would not be a wolf 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep. (I, 3) 


His party preserved Rome for centuries, and its platform 
was simple: colonies and slaves for the upper classes, an im- 
mense civil service and state budget for the middle class, 
bread and circuses for the proletariat, and permanent military 
prosperty for all classes—all dispensed by a single imperial 
hand. 


What trash is Rome! 
What rubbish and what offal! (I, 3) 


In my opinion, Shakespeare was, if not entirely impartial, 
truly objective in recreating the fall of the republic. And no- 
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where is his justice better exemplified than in his characteriza- 
tion of Brutus. There is no doubt that Shakespeare regarded 
him as the tragic hero of the play. If we ask ourselves why 
he was selected, we must turn to Frank Harris’ explanation 
that Shakespeare ‘‘ preferred to picture irresolution and weak- 
ness rather than strength, and felt more sympathy with fail- 
ure than with success.’’ What is amazing however is how 
Shakespeare rose above the narrow viewpoints of factions 
to see the Roman protagonists, not as mere spokesmen of 
eatchwords, but as real persons driven by personal motives 
to take the lead in world-historical events. Shakespeare, 
more than anyone else, has shown us how the sharpness and 
hopelessness of a social conflict reveals and matures their 
talents, their virtues and defects. 


SHAKESPEARE, AND ENVY 
“Your love and pity doth th’impression fill .. .” Sonnet 62. 


I have suggested a diagnosis of Brutus — “excessive self 
love and unconscious envy.’’ The excessive self-love has been 
amply proven. The reader is probably dissatisfied with the 
diagnosis of ‘‘unconscious envy’’ and I share his dissatisfac- 
tion. I do not know of any other formulation which meets 
the facts of the play and yet there is little direct proof to 
offer. The authority of the various leading psychoanalysts 
cannot be appealed to in this case as has been done in others 
because they have dealt with Julius Caesar primarily as an 
instance of the Oedipus Complex formula without studying 
Brutus’ character. (5) A discussion of the nature of envy 
may help us out. 

Envy is probably best understood in relation to its sister, 
Jealousy. I would say that Jealousy is the desire to possess 
or keep possession of someone (or something) whom we think 


5. Otto Rank and Ernest Jones have demonstrated that Brutus’ action 
was essentially parricidal, while his devotion to “Rome” expressed a 
desire for his mother which was necessarily repressed from conscious 
life. 
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belongs to someone else or whom someone else threatens to 
eapture by a possibly rightful claim. For example, we are 
not jealous of the burglar who comes by stealth to rob our 
jewelry. It cannot be said that the savage, whose mate is 
captured by a raiding enemy, is jealous of her captor. We 
are jealous of a man who is or may be our girlfriend’s lover. 
On the other hand, Envy is the desire to possess qualities of 
someone else or to be someone else. Jealousy is almost always 
regarded as a vicious trait but not a contemptible one. In 
drama it is a subject for amusement (Beaumarchais), pity 
(Shakespeare), or moral justification (Calderon). Envy af- 
fects us quite differently. It is either treated as amiably 
commonplace or too outrageously vile to be admitted. A 
man may say to another that he envies his facility in this or 
that, and no one is embarassed or degraded by the admis- 
sion. In fact it is taken as a sign of a frank and open nature. 
However when we say that a person is envious, it is a primary 
condemnation of his character. Envy is the last thing a per- 
son wants to be aceused of. Thus we find that one of the 
most efficient answers to any criticism is that it is prompted 
by envy. The poet always accuses his reviewer of envy. 
Governors accuse their aggressive enemies of envy. They 
are frequently right, although it is needless to remark that 
hoth revolt and criticism may be none the less justified be- 
cause they are prompted by envy. 

So we see that most people in everyday life whom we 
would declare to be envious would deny that they were so. 
Envy is almost always an internal disorder which prefers to 
work by indirection. The envious person will try to hide his 
envy in shame and seek other justifications for his bad feel- 
ing. The more a person loves himself, the prouder he is, the 
more he accepts the social ideals of his age, the more likely 
is his envy to be entirely unconscious to himself. 

Now it is well known that a man may be jealous of a 
woman for her beauty, that is, her ability to attract men, and 
a woman may be jealous of a man for his bravery, energy, or 
physique, for their attractiveness to woman. But no man 
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envies a woman her beauty, as the proverb goes, and no woman 
envies a man his courage,—or if they do, it is taken as a de- 
sire to change sex. In other words, envy, more than jealousy, 
involves a direct (indirectly sexual) identification. This does 
not mean that a person may not envy some factor in another 
because of his own superiority in a second factor. This is 
the case with Cassius who denies Caesar’s right to supremacy 
in the state by emphasizing his own superiority in physical 
endurance, nervous health, ete. However no one is fooled 
by Cassius’ speech. We all recognize it as words of envy; 
Cassius is really imagining himself in Caesar’s place. By 
listening to this speech without objection and even offering 
support afterward, Brutus rendered himself suspect of shar- 
ing the guilty passion, although in a different manner and 
degree. (6) 
But Antony says of Brutus: 
All the conspirators, save only he 
Did that they did, in envy of great Caesar. (V, 5) 

Antony’s judgment is that of most readers and probably 
Shakespeare’s too. This may be explained by the fact that 
we usually recognize envy by the self-interest of the person 
under consideration. We can imagine Cassius and the others 
sharing the spoils of victory. They not only want the gratifi- 
eation of their emotional urges but are clearly concerned about 
the material fruits of war. That is why they are far more 
right than Brutus every time they differ with him about the 
conduct of the conspiracy. They are concerned with win- 
ning. He is chiefly concerned with honorable appearances. 
Brutus is certainly distinguished from the others by his lack 
of care about material goals. That is why he is the ideal 
leader of the conspiracy. Separated from him, they are not 


6. Otto Rank, in his Inzest-Motiv in Dichtung und Saga, (Deuticke, 
1926), devotes part of chapter VI to the Oedipus Complex in Julius 
Caesar. He there describes Cassius as Brutus’ “second self,” “an em- 
bodiment of the activated defense tendencies in Brutus which mani- 
fest themselves as self-punishment.” 
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a party but a crowd of self-seekers. But what lies behind 
his scrupulous care about appearances? 

Here I am forced to the formula of ‘‘ unconscious envy.” 
An examination of the evidence eliminates every other motive 
for his part in the murder of Caesar. Only envy remains. 
and this emotion is certainly one that he would have in com- 
mon with the rest of his faction. But in his case, the envy is 
censored by an extreme sense of tradition and virtuous ap- 
pearances, by an extreme pride and self-love. Spinoza de- 
seribed this relationship in his Ethics: 


The proud are a prey to all the emotions, though to 
none less than to love and pity... We can easily see that a 
proud man is necessarily envious and only takes pleasure in 
the company of those who fool this weak mind to its limit and 
make him insane instead of foolish. 


But the same pride which stimulates envy also regards it as 
incompatible with genuine self-esteem. In Brutus’ case, pride 
suppresses envy and restricts its operations to the under- 
ground. In Cassius, envy has conquered pride. 

Envy, we said, involves a direct identification. It was 
not hard for Brutus to imagine himself as one with Caesar. 
They were both grandly sober men, both inordinately proud 
(constantly referring to themselves in the third person). Of 
all the people in Rome, Brutus is admired second to none ex- 
cept perhaps Caesar. ‘‘ Brutus shall be king!’’ shout the 
deluded but not-so-deluded common people after the assassina- 
tion. (7) Another bond is the stressed fact of their mutual 
love. Whether Brutus was his son or not, there is no ques- 
tion that he was beloved by Caesar. The bond of gratitude 
unites them, for Caesar has pardoned Brutus’ opposition in 
the past and bestowed many favors on him. He was a virtua! 
heir-apparent until the lewd Antony became the ruling fa- 


7. It is curious that Brutus assumed Caesar’s title of “imperator” 
shortly before Philippi and used it on his coins. See Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Bography and Mythology (Boston 1870). vol. I. 
p. 513. 
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vorite. If pride is the father of Envy, grateful admiration 
is its mother. When Dwight Morrow was told that someone 
was plotting against him, he replied, ‘‘Why? What did I ever 
do for him?’’ The old Stoies used to define envy as the pain 
felt at admired things. 


All this must appear insufficient. Let me put part of 
the blame on Shakespeare. He treated jealousy abundantly. 
However the motive of direct envy is represented in his works 
only by two major figures: Iago and Cassius. In the others 
who might be mentioned as overtly envious, we see that an- 
other motive such as ambition (Richard III; Edmund) or 
race-hatred (Shylock) takes command. Neither Cassius nor 
Iago admit their envy, and Iago’s psychology is so distorted 
as to appear motiveless. I can only conclude from this that 
envy did not occupy a prominent place in any of Shakes- 
peare’s myriad minds. He felt envy as he felt most things, 
without falsification. Yet its portrayal was never clear and 
direct to him. The Sonnets may explain this failing. 


The first prerequisite of envy is self-love and that Shakes- 
peare had and to overplus. He confesses it without shame in 
sonnet #62. 


Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 


Yet the self-love in Shakespeare did not produce envy in any 
marked degree. The reason is probably the one Shakespeare 
himself gives. He possessed a tremendous power to love 
others. Friends and mistresses are never begrudged his love. 
Jealousy is everywhere displayed in his writings, but only 
once did he confess any envious feelings: 


Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least. (sonnet No. 29) 
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And even here he concludes: 


Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 
Like to the lark, at break of day arising... 


Love and forgiveness are his positive responses to the world’s 
troubles. Negatively, his chronic response is conscious jeal- 
ousy. In Sonnet #68, he describes how he feels about the 
interaction in himself of envy, tender love, and jealousy. He 
begins : 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse... ? 


This is almost an avowal of envy, but the poet-rival is in love 
with his mistress. That is his real sorrow. Not envy but 
jealousy takes over. 


I was not sick of any fear from thence. 
But when your countenance filled up his line, 
Then lacked I matter, that enfeebled mine. 


The ability to love others deeply, love with all its own peculiar 
aches and anxieties, rescued him from the dangers of envy. 

Brutus was incapable of this remedy. Self-love in him 
was unable to ease itself by love in the outside world. 

If we think of the defects of Julius Caesar, I believe 
their source will be found in (1) the absence of a love and 
family interest, and (2) the political confusion of the plot 
which did not permit a special emphasis to any passion. 
Jealousy was Shakespeare’s forte, and jealousy is a sexual 
passion. Envy appears almost sexless, and Julius Caesar is 
practically a sexless play. Because envy was not a powerful 
motive in Shakespeare’s mind, he drew it satanically as in 
[ago or as bare politics in Cassius or as unconscious in Brutus’ 
ease. 


CONJECTURES, HISTORICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


“When you are overearnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides.” ... (IV, 3) 


Shakespeare suppressed the past history and emotional 


| 
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growth of his hero, but the scanty (and sometimes contra- 
dictory) historical data may help us answer the basic ques- 
tion: Where did Brutus’ envy come from? Here we leave 
the text proper, although we bear in mind that what an author 
has omitted from his work may illuminate the material he 
included. 

What we know of Brutus’ mother, Servilia, is touched 
by scandalous gossip in nearly every detail. She came of a 
prominent plebeian family which was usually associated with 
the ‘‘popular party’’ in Rome. Her first husband and the 
legal father of our hero was Marcus Junius Brutus, a leader 
of the ‘‘populares.’’ He joined Lepidus in a revolt against 
the ‘‘optimate’’ dictatorship established by Sulla and com- 
manded the rebel forces in Cisalpine Gaul. When he was 
defeated by Pompey, he surrendered on condition that his life 
be spared. Immediately thereafter, Pompey had him 
treacherously put to death. Surviving him was a child who 
bore his name and (on this the historians are virtually un- 
animous) an easily consoled widow. Most authorities say 
that Brutus was eight years of age when his father died, but 
Ferrero says that he was only one year old. (8) This is an 
important difference since the rumor that dogged Brutus 
through life claimed that he was born of the adulterous inter- 
course of Servilia with Julius Caesar. When we consider 
how Rome’s beau monde hated Caesar and loved gossip, we 
must be sceptical. It is certain that the two were on very 
intimate terms. Caesar gave her several confiscated estates 
and, rumor adds, a pearl worth ten million sesterces. Let us 
say then that, by puritanical-Cato standards, she was a loose 
woman. The scandal that she turned her daughter over to 
Caesar as a mistress when her own charms were fading could 
not have been spread of a Cornelia. 

On his father’s death, Brutus was taken into the home 
of his uncle, Cato, who belonged to the aristocrat ‘‘optimate’’ 
party, a diehard opponent of Caesar and a rigid Stoic. (9) 


8. Guglielmo Ferrero, The Life of Caesar (New York, 1933), p. 55. 
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When Brutus grew up, he joined Cato’s party. Then Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, civil war broke out, and Brutus enlisted 
in the staff of his father’s murderer, Pompey. According to 
Merivale, he was the last to join Pompey and the first to 
desert him when his cause was lost. (10) He abandoned even 
his uncle Cato and made his peace with Caesar. Plutarch 
mentions the report that it was Brutus who told Caesar of 
Pompey’s flight to Egypt. At any rate, he was pardoned 
and given honors, offices, and warm affection by his conqueror. 
‘*Caesar’s intimacy with Servilia,’’ remarks Merivale, ‘‘ was, 
it may be presumed, a principal cause of the marked favor 
with which he distinguished her offspring.’’ (11) 

Servilia’s liaison with Caesar had not been interrupted 
by her second marriage some time before to Decimus Junius 
Silanus. The latter was a pusillanimous gentleman who lives 
in history chiefly for his yes-and-again-no decision as to 
whether the Catiline conspirators should be executed. Caesar 
influenced him to some degree, and his son by Servilia, Mareus 
Junius Silanus, served with distinction in Caesar’s army and 
later fought on Antony’s side against his half-brother. 

Brutus, as Caesar’s favorite, was married to Claudia, 
the daughter of a rapacious exploiter of provinces. Brutus’ 
reputation for greed and vindictiveness had been modified 
by his unusually gentle governorship in Gaul; his sobriety 
and sententiousness marked him as Cato’s protege; his at- 
tachment to Caesar won him: friends in all parties. Then, in 
the year 45, for no reason given, he divorced Claudia and 
married Porcia, Cato’s daughter, with whom he had grown 


9. Cato’s character helps to explain his pupil’s. Max Radin says of him: 
“He had no sex experience before his marriage and at no time did he 
have any extramarital connection.” Radin then explains what a rarity 
this was in the Roman high society of that day and continues, “Cato’s 
attitude in this matter as in others was determined by a single set of 
rules.” Marcus Brutus (Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 52. 

10. Charles Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire (New 
York, 1864), vol. II, p. 376. 

11. Ibid, vol. I, p. 312. 
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up. She was the widow of an old aristocrat who lived and 
died fighting Caesar. Brutus’ marriage meant that he was 
again in the closest association with Caesar’s enemies. His 
wife made no effort to hide her hostility to his mother. Brutus 
was now lionized. Atticus provided him with a fanciful 
genealogical descent from the first families, and his name was 
used often to recall an ancient tyrannicide. The marriage 
eame as a shock to the ‘‘ populares,’’ and Brutus, to show his 
loyalty, wrote a pamphlet on Caesar’s behalf. 

The rest is generally known fact and fiction. What 
Servilia’s attitude to the conspiracy was or if she knew about 
it is not known. She probably tried to benefit from it and 
prepared to extricate her son from the results of failure as 
she had done several times before. ‘‘Upon Caesar’s death,’’ 
Radin notes, ‘‘ Antony treated her almost as though she had 
been Caesar’s widow.’’ (12) She survived both her lover 
and her son. Antony sent her Brutus’ ashes after Philippi. 
and the Triumvirate made no attempt to revenge themselves 
on her. (13) 

What then are the significant tendencies of Brutus’ his- 
tory? 

1) Although a plebeian, born into a family usually 
associated with the populares, he joined the aristocratic Op- 
timate party at every crucial turn of events ; 

2) As an optimate, he first joined the man who was 
responsible for his father’s death, and then joined Cassius 
in the murder of his unofficial father and benefactor. One 
might say that when he murdered Caesar (mutatis mutandum ) 
he was repeating an earlier aggression against his parents. 

3) At no point is he in complete harmony with his 
mother. He probably resented her second marriage and her 
extra-marital intimacy with Caesar. His own Catonie sever- 
ity in morals, his reputation unspotted by any sexual gossip, 


12. Max Radin, op. cit., p. 39. 
13. See article on Servilia in Larousse’s Grande Dictionnaire Universel 


(Paris, 1865), vol. XIV. 
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(14) may be taken as a critical reflection of his mother’s 
alleged unchastity. His utter lack of joie de vivre may be 
traced to the fact that he felt little family affection and was 
prepared to misunderstand all the later affection and favors 
which life offered him. It is as though he imagined that the 
primal source of affection, which was open to others, was 
closed to him. Envy, said Quevedo, knows how to bite be- 
cause it cannot feed. 

Brutus was evidently reenacting infantile crises on the 
stage of mature life. When a child has been forced to reform 
the defenses of his pristine self-love, the first vice he develops 
is jealousy. A child wants to be sole self king of all he sur- 
veys, and instead he is forced to share the love of his mother 
with daddy, siblings, and the world. Jealousy is possible, 
however, only so long as he is struggling for his share or 
more. But imagine what happens if the struggle for love 
meets total defeat. Imagine the little Brutus not only over- 
powered by his rivals but seemingly rejected by his beloved 
mother. Then his self-love would rationalize its dejection 
and declare that it can do without the support of outside 
loves. He tries to forget the beloved and concentrates a 
subtle resentment on the original rivals, At the same time, 
he identifies himself with them and transfers some of the old 
love from its original object to these rivals. He is now en- 
vious. Richard III was condemned from birth by his mother 
but (as his father’s champion) he turned his envious sense 
of inferiority into ambitious energy. Brutus chose a dilffer- 
ent path. He turned a sense of rejection into a sense of 
superiority and scorn of ambition. Ambition is unserupul- 
ous. Pride is scrupulousness itself. One might say that Rich- 
ard III surpassed his envy by his ambition. Brutus, endowed 
with a more passive nature, could only resist envy with pride 
and self-punishment. 


14. The one item of lust in Brutus’ history is the report that he shared 
the notorious Greek courtesan, Cytheris, with several fellow-students, 
while in Asia. 
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A weak nature, unfortified by the conviction of mother’s 
love, rebels against his father and father-substitute. He fails 
utterly each time, and each time is returned good for evil. 
Here are the breeding grounds of envy. This envious charac- 
ter, however, works under a puritanical, stoic pride, cul- 
tivated by training and by identifying himself with his uncle 
and patron (in real life) and with the ancient patrician Brutus 
(in fancy). He is thus prepared to kill his ‘‘father’’ once 
again, as the ancient Brutus slew his sons, for the ‘“‘general 
good.”’ 

Shakespeare’s character therefore is truer of the his- 
torical Brutus than it is of the character he wished to draw. 
What Shakespeare suppressed in the history of his hero in- 
fluenced his characterization none the less effectively. The 
dramatist’s ambivalent attitude to his hero, however, resulted 
in a defect of the play. In order to preserve his features as 
a hero, he omitted the essential facts of his past and back- 
ground. Brutus consequently exists for us in a series of posed 
portraits and not as a developing personality in a world of 
men and women. The psychological truth of the play con- 
flicts with its political setting. It is very likely that Shakes- 
peare undertook the subject with the desire to exalt his hero, 
and only the subsequent process of character intuition forced 
his honest pen to draw in the darker, more contradictory 
features to the bitter end. 


2611 S. Marshall St. 
Phila., 48, Pa. 
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“The Perpetual Chain 
Around the Neck of the Jew — 
His Own Self”. 


1948 


by 
Max Weiner, M.A. 


“Jews like any other ethnic group are only moving into the occupations 
which by American standards seem most suitable; there has been an 
increase in job-opportunities in the distributive, service and profes- 
sional occupations.” 
Samuel H. Flowerman, “Should Jews 
Change Their Occupations?” Comment- 
ary Magazine, April 1947, V. 3, No. 4, P. 
325. 


“Today a rapid redistribution of Jews over the various fields of occu- 

pation is taking place the world over. The number of Jews engaged 

in industry and handicraft is almost equal to that still engaged in 
Joseph Sachs, “The Jewish Genius”, N. 
Y., Edward Goldston, 1939, P. 98-99. 


“All over Europe, Jewish business is taken away. Jewish lawyers and 
doctors cannot practice. Jewish teachers lose jobs. So many thou- 
sands of men and boys go to ORT schools, learn to become mechanics, 
carpenters, electricians, tailors, plumbers. With such a TRADE Jews 
can make a living for the family.” 
Dorothy Alofsin, “The Stream of Jew- 
ish Life”, Cincinnati, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1943, P. 113. 
“He might have switched from rabbinical studies to chemistry at He- 
brew University because he had become convinced that chemists were 
more necessary to the Holy Land’s future than were rabbis” 
Mother of Moshe Pearlstein, (the young 
American Rabbi killed in Palestine)—PM 
Jan. 1948. 
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How are we going to interpret the Jewish occupational 

pattern in the light of these facts alone? Samnd 
Flowerman seems to feel that ‘‘the trend is away from the 
productive occupations’’, but practical observation and 
statistics paint a different picture. Let us examine the dyn- 
amies of the forces which have been making the latter come 
to pass: 

In the occupational field, as in many other things, the 
Jew, today, is not so much a victim of prejudice as he is of 
over-stereotypation. There are subtle differences between 
prejudice and stereotypation, which will become clearer with 
further reading of this paper; suffice to say that the latter 
is more closely akin to competition and over-concentration 
than to any vicious conditional hate patterns. 

Bruno Bettelheim has written a scientific article recently 
(1), which is the final word on the understanding of the 
dynamics of anti-semetism. He cites an instance of where 
his Nazi guards began throwing bottles at his head, expecting 
him to cringe and how he saved his life only by not acting 
in the stereotyped manner in which they expected him to 
act! He gives many other examples of this basie principle 
and he goes into a rather lengthy discussion of the psychology 
of it, but the chief conclusion that one is left is, ‘‘The only 
way to overcome anti-semetism is NOT to act in the Stereo- 
typed way in which the Jew is supposed to act.”’ 

Now, what does this mean in terms of the Job-picture? 
[t means that the Jew must be prepared to do the ‘‘dirtiest- 
of-work’’ in order to survive! He must commit some sort 
of ‘‘psychological-suicide’’ in regards to his future occupa- 
tional adjustment, i.e. he must be prepared to undertake to do 
the type of work that he most hates, that may have no con- 
nection whatsoever with his constitutional and intellectual 
propensities! He must begin shunning the professions, re- 
tail and all manner of white-collar work like the plague! 


1 Bettelheim, Bruno. “Dynamisms of Anti-Semetism In Gentile and 
Jew”, J. of Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol., April 1947, V. 42, No. 2. 
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In short, he must be prepared to do exactly what he is not 
expected to do or can do, in order to survive! This is the 
curious paradox which the Jew has gotten himself into to- 
day! This is so because the Jews have, whether because of 
certain innate propensities or cultural influences, concen- 
trated more and more in certain job-fields. This has especial- 
ly been true of the newer generation of Jews, the second and 
third generations in the U.S., who were in a much better 
position economically to get as much educational preparation 
as they needed and sophisticated enough to get some ‘‘voca- 
tional-counseling’’, to boot. In other words, it is the modern, 
American born Jew, well fed and well educated, who was 
most given a chance to follow his natural propensities, when 
compared for example, to his immigrant parents (who had 
to stoop to almost anything to eek out a livelihood), who 
actually created all this pathology! I am reminded of irving 
Kristol’s recent philosophic commentary on our times, ‘‘The 
horror that breathes into our faces is the realization that 
evil may come by doing good, not merely intending to do 
good, but doing it.’’ (2) The Jew in this sense indeed, is 
therefore a victim of his own ‘‘occupational-inbreeding’’, of 
certain similarities in their make-up which cause them all to 
seek similiar work and the great tragedy of our age seems 
to be that they were indeed given the opportunity to do so 
to a greater extent. However, since history does repeat 
itself only because men’s minds tend to run in generaliza- 
tions, so the extremes which the Jews have gone to occupa- 
tionally, are today boomeranging back at them and the 
“sweat-sohps’’ of the early twentieth century are already 
re-appearing; only this time, they are the thousand and 
one little ‘‘offices’’, housing our underpaid white-collar work- 
ers in their own dreadfully monotonous and routinized work. 

It is very true that years ago, or even today, in the less 
competitive, rural areas, the average Jew was able to enter 


2 Kristol, Irving, “How Basic Is Basic Judaism?”, Commentary, Jan. 
1948, P. 35. 
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upon any profession or into any white-collar job and evep 
though mediocre by relative standards, was able ‘‘to get 
away with it’’. Today, there is no reason why the average 
student majoring in Psychology, would not make a good 
shoe-salesman rather than a psychologist, or a_ bricklayer 
instead of a chiropodist, a printer instead of an English 
professor, a pants-presser, instead of a lawyer, a shoemaker. 
instead of a dentist, a ship-yard worker, instead of a writer 
and so forth. I know that the one immediate reaction to this, 
steeped as our minds are, in ‘‘democratic’’ and ‘“‘laissez-faire 
thinking, will be, ‘‘Why shouldn’t they do what they want 
to do?’’ Simply because the number of opportunities within 
each job-field within a certain area, are just so much and 
we must continuously apply al! of our efforts to wield out 
only the very best for these relatively few professional 
positions. I have often said in this regard, that the only 
reason why Medicine is still a profession and not all washed 
up as is Law, is precisely because it is so rigidly controlled 
by the A.M.A. Our greatest problem in'this age, is there- 
fore to use our most scientific findings in psychology and 
vocational-guidance to separate the ‘‘sheep-from-the-goats”’ 
and the greatest tragedy of the whole psychopathological 
picture of the job-world that we have today, is that we are 
still for the most part, unable to do so and we are continually 
doing irreconcilable injustices to that minority of Jewish 
young people who truely deserve to do something profes- 
sional, but who find it almost impossibly harder to do 80, 
because they first have to overcome the ‘‘stereotypations’’ 
created for them in this respect by their perhaps less com- 
petent, but nevertheless, equally ambitious brethren. The 
only alternative to ‘‘spychological-suicide’’ is rigid control, 
a mild and ‘‘benevolent’’ Fascism in the Educational and 
Job worlds. Perhaps if the present-day Jew begins to humble 
himself and little more and re-distribute himself a little 
more equitably in the various occupations, the next generation 
may again be freed! 

Before I go into the explanation of why the Jew acts 
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in this way, making it so much tougher for his fellow Jews 
in the one great vicious Cycle, I would like to point out how 
the Jews have been as a whole, quite unconsciously ‘‘cutting 
their own throats’’, in a laissez-faire economy where job- 
openings are controlled by the laws of supply and demand 
with razor-edge precision. The ironic result of the Jews’ 
occupation aspirations have been that SELF-competition, 
amongst themselves, is more powerful a factor making for 
their ‘‘occupational maladjustment’’ than is the ‘‘antisem- 
etic discrimination’’ of the Gentile! When we examine 
such typically Jewish fields as the Rabbinate, Hebrew-teach- 
ing, ete., we find the competition therein in an over-concen- 
trated place like N.Y.C., almost stifling. Furthermore, 
whichever ‘‘desireable’’ field the Jew has wrested from the 
Gentile, like Law, Medicine and Psychology, it is now twice 
as hard for a fellow-Jew to penetrate than it was when the 
Gentiles were in control! Morris Fishbein, the Jew, who so 
rigidly controled the policies of the American Medical 
Assoc., is an excellent illustration of this fact and even A)- 
bert Deutsch of PM has commented on the latter’s ‘‘anti- 
semetic’’ discriminations. This is the curious phenomena 
which should ‘‘seare the wits’’ out of every Jew and it will 
become even more terrifying to learn that there may be 
sound scientific psychological validation for this to be so: 

Psychologists have only recently begun to realize the 
strange fact that people who are most alike, do not attract 
each other, but like two positive electrical charges, repel each 
other strongly. This has been found to be especially true 
of certain psychological-types, call them the “neurotics’’, 
“‘egoists’’, ‘‘introverts’’, ‘‘psychopathic-personalities’’, etc. 
(This does not mean that certain ‘‘neurotic-variants’’ will 
not attract each other. (3) Thus, Dr. Fritz Kunkel says: 
‘“‘The objective human beings (extroverts), understand each 
other and love each other; they beong to the same infial 
scheme. The egocentrics ban each other, for one of them can 
tolerate only one Godhead in the world—himself.’’ (4) 

Dr. Lester F. Miles says: ‘‘Introverts select their friends 
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and close associates with care. They seldom develop con- 
fidential relationships with those that they consider too 
superior to themselves; a clever device by which they select 
those that they can more readily lead and those who will not 
be so apt to criticize their actions.’’ (5) 


“Man hates in another man nothing more violently than that which 
he hates in himself and is struggling to overcome.” 
P. 82, Bernhard Berliner, from book, 
“Anti-Semetism”, by Ernest Simmel, N. 
Y. , IN’L Univ. Press, 1946. 


“Why do you complain about enemies? How could those ever become 
your friends to whom the essence of your being is an eternal silent 
reproach?” 

Goethe. 


Besides this ‘‘clash-in-personalities’’ fellow Jews more 
readily project their own insecurities and aggressions on their 
own kind. This together with the basic anxieties in the 
Jews’ personality (which makes for miserliness), ete., has 
made the Jew as a whole, into an ‘‘economic-isolationist’’. He 
has not only become an object of derision and contempt by 
Gentiles for this, but strangely enough, even more so to fel- 
low Jews who become conscious of these trends. The Jew 
has been put into the strange position where he has cause 
to hate certain types of other Jews and even his own Self! 
This does not mean that there are not thousands of Jews 
working for fellow Jews or getting jobs with them every day, 
but these Jews bear such personalities that they do not cause 
a ‘‘spark of identity’’ to spring up between themselves and 
their bosses. The others must ‘‘go into business for them- 
selves’’. That is one of the reasons why the phlegmatic 


3 Weiner, Max, “The Psychopathology In Love and Marriage”, Un- 
published paper (1947). 

4 Kénkel, Fritz, Dr., “Let’s Be Normal”, N.Y. Ives Washburn, 1929, 
P. 104. 

5 Miles, Lester F., Dr., “The Easy Way To Get What You Want”, N.Y. 
Wilfred Funk, 1947, P. 30. 
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and rather lethargic personality of the woman has been so 
readily accepted in the Jewish economic world. 

Thus, the Jew creates his own ‘‘psychological-ghetto’’, 
everytime he gains more and more opportunities to control 
certain job fields. In other words, when a Jew gains control, 
there are certain types of Jews who must give up all hope 
of ever entering the same occupation; there is more subtle 
competition and unconscious rejection between Jew and 
Jew, in the light of what I have explained, than there is 
between Gentile and Jew. The former may sometimes stoop 
to giving a Jew ‘‘a break’’ out of curiosity or because of 
guilt-feelings about not doing so, but not so a fellow Jew. 
Thus, the Jew has two personalities, an economic side and 
then the rest of his personality. It is the economic-greed 
in the Jewish personality that is most intolerable to his own 
self and which he readily represses. It is the guilt en- 
gendered by this repression, the lack of self-acceptance, 
which causes him so quickly to reject anyone else that may be 
like himself. It is this ‘‘economic-isolationalism’’ and the 
psychological mechanisms for it that I have described, that 
make the Jew a worse anti-semite in the economic sense than 
the Gentile! This is one of the reasons why the Jew who 
chooses to live in the Ghetto will doom himself to perpetual 
poverty. That may be the real reason why the Jew was 
always a ‘‘wanderer’’ in Gentile terrain, why he was always 
considered an ‘‘economic-parasite’’ by the Gentile. This is 
the phenomena which is making it increasingly harder for 
an educated Jewish boy to find a job or make a living in an 
overconcentrated city like New York today. This is what is 
causing many a Jew to stoop to doing the “dirtiest of work’’ 
in order to earn a dollar and not Gentile anti-semetism! 
The Jew has in this sense, created his own guillotine; he is 
in the same position today as was Bruno Bettelheim when he 
stood there and watched bottles fly around his head, no, death 
itself! In order to overcome this, many Jews will have to 
begin taking stock of themselves; many will have to be forced 
to do what they most hate to do in the line of work, to deflate 
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their own egos, to stop seeking prestige values in occupa- 
tions, to do the most menial type of work so that those who 
really deserve it, shall get a chance to do something more 
professional. I have often said that the Jew will have to 
renounce money altogether in some sort of Utopian society 
in order to erase the stereotyped conception of always ‘‘play- 
ing the Shylock’’ and all the greed and lust which it con- 
notates in the minds of Gentiles, but more so because of all 
the guilt and lack of self-acceptance and acceptance of their 
own kind that it stamps on the minds of the Jew-himself, 
making it so difficult for the ‘‘innocent-Jew’’to survive. 


The final question which is now begging for an answer 
is why the Jews as a people continuously aspire toward the 
top of the occupational ladder? The real answer to this 
is much too deep and complex for this paper; it probably 
has something to do with his superior intelligence quotient, 
some pattern in the Jewish familial constellation or tendency 
to overcompensate for some constitutional inferiority. Be 
the reasons what they may, the fact is that the Jew as a 
people can be said to be afflicted with the same ‘‘ Messiab- 
complex’’ that have already been attributed at times to cer- 
tain individual Jews like Freud (6) (7) (8) and of course, 
the prophets of old. (9) Perhaps it is this conscious or 
unconscious recognition of this ‘‘superiority-complex’’ in 
the personality of the Jew and the way he flaunts it in the 
social and especially the economic world, that has made him 
so despicable and so intolerable to the Gentile. The *‘Mes- 
siah-Complex’’ creeps out of every nook and corner of even 
the most modest and self-effacing Jew; it has become so 
much a part of and so ingrained in his personality make-up 
and so universally so, that it is no longer recognized as some- 


6 Jastrow, Joseph, “Freud, His Dream & Sex Theories”, N.Y. World 
Book Pub. Co., 1932, Pps. 253-257. 

7 Luce, Clare Booth, article in McCall magazine, April-May 1947 

Schmalhausen, T., Lecture, Winter 1946. 

9 Steinberg, Milton, “Basic Judaism”, N.Y. Harcourt Brace & Co., 1947. 
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thing pathological ; it has become sublimated and one of the 
ways in which the Jew has up to now sublimated his strong 
egoism is through a ‘*Messiac-Occupation’’, like the Rabbin- 
ate, Teacher, Doctor, Lawyer, ete. It is this ‘‘Messiah-Com- 
plex” which goad him to seek only that type of work that 
will carry tremendous prestige value, that will cater to his 
narcissism. Whether or not he morally deserves the job in 
a competitive sense, is furthest from his mind. Perhaps a 
very small number are a little sensitive and do have some 
conscious guilt: I will never forget Max Lerner’s remark: 
“Any Jew that is accepted to Medical School today, can’t 
help but feel that he is stepping over the ‘‘dead-bodies’’ of 
others’. (10) However, for the most part, the Jew is so 
selfishly wrapped up in his own Ego that he fails to see his 
rightful place in a pathologically overcompetitive society, he 
fails to see the injustice which his lofty attitude is creating 
for others of his own kind, who may be more objectively 
qualified or entitled to do a certain type of work, irregard- 
less of any prestige values which are therein incumbent. 
The fact of the matter is that the Jew has always been 
the foreleader and at the pinnacle of any cultural and in- 
tellectual innovation in our civilization and as he gambled on 
progress, so he is the first to bear the brunt of its retribu- 
tions, i.e. of the excesses and extremes which he has gone to 
in this journey. The Gentile, therefore, instead of continu- 
ing to follow the inertia of certain occupational paths, as 
Flowerman (11) described them, can well afford to ‘‘take a 
lesson’’ from the Jew in this respect and begin checking 
himself before he too is plunged into the same dismal abyss 
of lack of enough job and professional opportunities, low 
wages, overstereotypation, economic chaos and depression. 
The number of job opportunities in the ‘‘professional’’, 
‘“‘service’’ and ‘‘distributive’’ fields have NOT increased 


10 Lerner, Max, Speech on “Democracy” made at the B’klyn Jewish 
Center, Winter of 1946. 
ll See Pg. 1. 
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proportionately to the tremendous over-supply of certain 
types of people who are ready to take them in an overcop. 
centrated urban area. In 1937, Prof. Walter Kotschnig 
wrote a book, ‘‘ Unemployment In The Learned Professions’’ 
(12) There are some other ‘‘intangibles’’ that Flowerman 
fails to contend with: he forgets to mention the mass feelings 
of insecurtiy in which we have heen psychologically enslaved 
since the last depression and which may accentuate the next 
one, he fails to recognize the tremendous influx of women who 
have very naturally fitted’ into the increased openings in 
these fields on the labor market. he fails to complehend that 
getting a job is not basically a matter of “supply and de 
mand’’, as most economists would have us believe, but is a 
matter of fitting into a certain stereotype in the mind of an 
employer and one’s ability to get a position actually depends 
on the boss’ stereotyped conception of whether he thinks you 
morally deserve the job. Now, the whole problem which | 
tried to explain in this paper, is that the ‘‘little Jew’’ has 
been too overstereotyped; the typically little introverted, in- 
tellectual and philosophically minded Jew with his big Ego, 
is today regurgitated wherever he goes—even by his own 
kind! I like to think of it in the following way: As our 
society progresses, certain types of people are always pre- 
cipitated out in strict Darwinian fashion. They are not killed 
physically, of course, as they would have been in primitive 
times, but are displaced psychologically and sociologically 
and become .non-entities in the scheme of things until new 
job fields materialize. 

The Jewish people particularly have experienced a great- 
er flux in certain values that has become increasingly re- 
flected in the supply and demand picture of the job world; 
there has been an increase in ‘‘dialectical materialism’’, an 
extension of the ‘‘proletarian mind’’. The man without a 
specifie technique, a special trade, is getting to be a ‘‘non- 


12 Kotschnig, Walter, “Unemployment In The Learned Professions’, 
London, Oxford Press, 1937. 
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entity’’ as far as being able to command a living is con- 
cerned. Before one Jew can command a dollar from the 
next Jew, the former must be prepared to give something in 
return for it in a specific, matertaltstic, concrete way. This 
‘practical-state-of-mind’’ has been universally extended even 
to the most élite Jew today and the most ironic thing about 
it, is that the younger generation of Jews, the Jews who have 
most had the opportunity to get the maximum in education. 
are the first ones to adopt this ‘‘practical’’ attitude, to de- 
preciate the value of education from an economic point of 
view. There used to be a common joke amongst Jewish stu- 
dents: ‘‘We want to finish college so that we can get a job 
at MacYs.’’ Thus, the ‘‘people of the book’’, are the first to 
speak of it in this disparaging way! Such has become the 
twisted ethies of our age. Perhaps this is what Konrad 
Heiden meant when he said: ‘‘The state of the world has 
become such that fools and misfits were profoundly right, 
while the intelligent and normal, were fatally mistaken.’’ 
(13) And yet, despite all of this, our society seems to be 
surviving. As Gabriel Heater said in one of his broadcasts: 
‘Corporation profits have increased threefold’’. There have 
always been people who could in some way meet the new 
stereotypations of our job world and when our local Em- 
ployment Agencies, in an effort to regurgitate the ‘‘aggres- 
sive little Jew from Brooklyn’’, call for men from ‘‘out-of- 
town-college’’, they sooner or later find someone to fit the 
picture of exactly what they mean and the world goes on, 


with the employed and the unemployed. 
1 would like to end with a warning by Albert Jay Nock: 
‘*A society which takes no account of the educable 
person, makes no place for him, does nothing for him, is 
taking a considerable risk; so considerable that in the whole 
course of human experience as far as our records go, no s0- 


13 Heiden, Konrad, “Der Feuhrer’’. 
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ciety has ever yet taken it without coming to great disaster.” 
(14) 

In summary, the ‘‘perpetual chain’’ that I am referring 
to is the rather universal messiac occupational ambition of 
the Jew. 

It becomes a chain around his neck in a concentrated 
Ghettoized existence and increas.s its strangle-hold with each 
generation in the way and for the reasons I have described. 
Basically, its etiology is iconoclastic in that it becomes dele- 
terious to the Jew not only because of increased competition 
and decreasing appropriate occupational opportunities for 
the Jew, but rests on a basic self-rejection of many of the 
Jews who have already attained their vocational ambitions. 
When a person who is very much like himself approaches 
a fellow Jew for a similiar job-opportunity, there is an im- 
mediate unconscious appraisal; if the potential employee is 
almost the same as himself, he will reject him because he 
can’t accept himself. (15) Secondly, since the employee 
must start in a subordinate position, he must be ‘‘broken’’ 
by a boss who is unconsciously “breaking—his own self”’ 
again. This presents such a picture of incongruity and 
ludicrosity to a person who is rather over-egotistical and 
insecure, that he may find it intolerable; he must either place 
him on his own level or reject him altogether. Usually he 
does the latter. If the employee should possess laudable vir- 
tues above and beyond those of the employer, the former’s 
rejection may take place even more rapidly for a very com- 
monplace reason which I need not even elucidate. Thus, a 
certain type of Jew finds himself ‘‘betwixt and between”’. 
He must either play the role of a subordinate or ‘‘servant”’ 
effectively or become ‘‘his own boss’’. ‘This is how all our 
virtues may sometimes reflect back as faults and why the 
Jews’ overambitions progressively become a ‘‘noose around 
his neck’’ in each succeeding generation in a concentrated 
Jewish environment. This is probably what John Cournos 


14 Van Doren, Carl, “Liberal Education”. 
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meant when he said: ‘‘Virtue was far from being its own 
reward, in fact, it is often its own punishment’’. (16) 

706 Saratoga Ave. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


15 Note: Speaking of one Jew rejecting another, I am reminded of 
the little story that Jean Paul Sartre tells in the May issue of Com- 
mentary, 1948, (“Inauthentic Jew”), of how nauseated a Jew got 
when he found that he was going to co-habitate with a Jewish 
prostitute. This is generally true in the economic world as a 
whole, according to my analysis. 

16 Cournos, John, “The Wall”, N.Y., George H. Doran, 1922, P. 42. 
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The Evil Eye 
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geome is sent out in true folk-tale style by the king 
who wants him to to perish, to get the head of the mon- 
ster with the petrifying glance, the Medusa. Her glance 
suffices to petrify any mortal. The origin and affiliations of 
Medusa are given by Hesiod as follows. 

‘“‘And again Ceto bvre to Phorcys the fair-cheeked 
Graiae, sisters grey from their birth: and both deathless 
gods and men who walk on earth call them Graiae, Pem- 
phredo, well-clad, and saphron-robed Enyo, and the Gorgons 
who dwell beyond glorious Ocean in the frontier land to- 
wards Night where are the clear-voiced Hesperides, Sthenno 
and Euryale and Medusa who suitfered a woeful fate: she 
was mortal, but the two were undying and grew not old. 
With her lay the Dark-haired One (1) in a soft meadow 
amid spring flowers. And when Perseus cut off her head 
there sprang forth great Chrysaor and the horse Pegasus 
who is so called because he was born near the springs (pegae) 
of Ocean; and the other because he held a golden blade 
(aor) in his hands. 

Now Pegasus flew away and left the earth, the mother 
of flocks, and came to the deathless gods; and he dwells in 
the house of Zeus and brings to wise Zeus thunder and light- 
ning. (2) 

There are three Gorgons and one of them is Medusa 
with the glance that kills. Gruppe regards Medusa as an 
abbrevaited form of Eury medusa, the wife of Poseidon or 
Eurymedon ‘he who rulse far and wide.’’. Her other name 
is Gorgopis, ‘‘She whose glance is awful.’’ (3) 

Perseus kills Medusa by means of a shield provided by 


1 Poseidon 


* 
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Pallas Athene — herself a sublimated Gorgo. He surprises 
her while asleep, he sees her face but only as mirrored in his 
shield. He cuts her head off. (4) This head is a popular 
apotropaion against the evil eye. It is noteworthy that it is 
most frequently used in the inside of cups. This is a pro. 
tection for the drinker against the evil eye. While drinking 
he would look at the image and this would avert the eyjj 
eye. The Gorgons are also called the Graiae, the Grey Ones, 
they are swan maidens who have but one tooth and the eye 
they keep passing from one to the other. Perseus takes both 
and thus compels them to show him the way to Medusa (or 
to the Gorgons). (5) 

Again the myth has something to do with the eye — tooth 
and eye go together. But why are there three Gorgons or 
Graiai? We should not forget that Medusa or Gorgon is 
essentially a mask or a head. Onians has shown that the 
head is the male genital organ, displaced upwards. (6) | 
have collected abundant evidence to show that the Gorgoneion 
is the vulva. (7) The cut-off head or stolen eye (tooth) 
would then be the female phallos which the hero cuts off with 
one fell stroke of his ‘‘sword.’’ We shall now give a brief 
survey of what European folklore has to say about the evil 
eye. 

One of the traits of the evil eye belief in Europe is very 
widespread; praising a child means casting a spell on it. 
In Bessenyételke it is dangerous to praise a child’s beauty, 
(8) this means casting a spell on it. A child should be 
protected from the evil eye by something red on its arm or 


2 Hesiod, Theogony, 270-284. 
3 Gruppe, O., Griechische Mythologie und Religion. 1906, II, p. 1141. 

4 Cf. for further details and references Réheim, G., The Dragon and 
the Hero. IV, The Gorgon, The American Imago, I, 1940, pp. 61-83. 
Cf. Gorgon and Graiai in Roschers Lexikon. 

Onians, R. B., The Origins of European Thought. 1951, p. 93. 
Réheim, op. cit., American Imago I, pp. 74, 75. 

Berze Nagy, 1., Babon&k, babonas alakok és kokdésok Bessen- 
yételken (Superstitions, superstition beliefs and customs at Bessen- 
yételke) Ethnographia, 1910, pp. 24, 26. 
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neck. If a few drops of his mother’s milk are poured into 
his eyes the child will have good eyesight. At Goesej, the 
evil eye is most likely to injure good-looking children. A 
person gazes at such a child with a fixed stare and then at 
the earth that is enough, the child has been hit by the evil 
eye. If the person who casts the spell looks skyward the 
child can be cured if down, death will follow. Taking the 
baby out of his swaddles in the open window is the same 
thing as casting the evil eye. First outing of the child; 
wash it in the trough used for feeding swine, then it cannot 
be hurt by the evil eye. If you have your own dried navel- 
string under the bonnet or on your neck, you are immune 
against the evil eye. Furthermore, if an iron-pot has been 
put on the child after birth or hogs excrements or the father’s 
stocking in its bath; that is also a guarantee of safety, Don- 
key’s hair from a male donkey for a boy, from a female if 
a girl. (9) 

Spitting three times or licking the child’s eyes is also 
a protection. An adult will be steamed over water in which 
they have boiled his own pubic hair. Another typical cure 
against the evil eye is dirty water, i.e., water in which some- 
body has washed before. 

A very typical method is water with ‘‘live’’ (i.e., burn- 
ing) coals in it. Properly speaking this is not curative but 
oracular. The aim is to find the person who has cast the evil 
eye on the patient. When they throw the live coal into the 
water they say: 

If you have come from under a hat, go back under a hat! 

For the second. 

If you have come from under a pérta, (10) go back under 
the parta! 

For the third: 

If you have come from under a bonnet, go back under 
the bonnet (i.e., married women). (11) 

‘‘Overlooking’’ or the evil eye is the most dreaded 


9 Génczi, F., Gécsej. 1914, pp. 284, 285. 
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calamity for children. Mrs. Barat (12) says: It might come 
from anywhere, even the green twigs might do it! It seems, 
however, that those who practice the protective incantation 
and those who have the evil eye are always elder women. 

In the evening any careful mother or loving aunt will 
lick the child’s eyes three times. Each time she spits right, 
left, backwards and finally says, while so doing: 

‘*Auntie Boresa, Auntie Sara, all that have seen you. 
may they not harm you.”’ 

It is important that she should enumerate all those who 
might have seen the child, because nobody could know who 
has done the mischief. 


A child died of the evil eye at Nyirmegyegy. A woman 
with the evil eye was in the house on Good Friday. She 
asked the child’s mother for milk, but she had none to give. 
By the evening the child was sick and on Easter Sunday it 
died. The following treatment would have helped the child. 


Put nine bits of coal, nine chips of nine thresholds into 
a glass of water. They mention names, when a bit of coal 
sinks at the mentioning of a name, that is the person who has 
harmed the child. Then bathe the child in this water and 
that will cure the child. (13) 

Pretty little Helen got overlooked only because she 
believed that everybody was looking at her and only at her. 
Splinters are taken from the lintel and threshold of the door, 
they are strewn into a shovelful of embers and the child 
is held over the coals with its stomach bare, the smoking may 
be done with nine bristles from the broom or with nine pairs 
from the nape of the woman suspected of overlooking. If 
this was of no avail, hair would be taken from the person 
suspected of overlooking the child and bound round the 
child’s arm. (14) 


10 Head-dress worn by unmarried girls. 
11 Génczi, op. cit., p. 287. 

12 Luby de Benedekfalva, M., Treatment of Hungarian Peasant Chil- 
dren, Folk-Lore, Ll, 1941, p. 109. 
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At Nagyszalonta it is dangerous to say ‘‘what a beauti- 
ful child.’’ Moreover one should not stare at it, this would 
be looking into the child’s heart and that might kill the child. 

However, if it has happened the following counter 
measures are available: 

1. To spit on the child. 

2. To wash its eyes in water containing coal. 

3. To put live embers in a glass of water, splash it into the 
four corners of the room, and make the child drink the rest. 
4. To take a hair of the person whose evil eye has harmed 
the child and burn it holding the child with its head towards 
the smoke. 

5. The person with the evil eye should wash and then the 
child should be washed in the same water. Then the mother 
wipes the baby with the bottom of her shirt (ete.). (15) 

At Vép they say, don’t praise the child, you are over- 
looking it. The cure is blowing on the child but it is not 
really blowing, it is more like emitting saliva from the mouth. 
Another way is to bathe the child in “coal water’’ (szenes 
viz) and dry it with the bottom of a woman’s skirt. (16) 

We might say that the belief in the evil eye is the most 
universal trait of Hungarian folklore. Anybody whose eye- 
brows meet is dangerous, he has ‘‘bad eyes,’’ with which he 
ean ‘‘strike’’ people. When cows are driven to pasture they 
get a red tassel tied to their tail against the evil eye. Red 
ribbons on the horn or tail of the cattle are suposed to divert 
the ‘‘striking eye’’ (szemverés equals eye hitting). (17) At 
Nagylengyel, if a woman who is nursing a child looks at the 
one while she has her own baby at her nipple, the woman 
who has been ‘‘overlooked’’ will lose her milk. (18) 


13 Idem, op. cit., pp. 111, 112. 

14 Idem, op. cit., pp. 112, 113. 

15 Zs. Szendrey, Nagyszalontai népies hiedelmek es babon&k, (Folk Be- 
liefs and Superstitions of Nagyszalonta) Fégimnazium Ertesitéje 

_ Szallonta. 1913 4. 

16 Varga, I., Vépi népszokaésok és babonaék (Customs and supesetiions 
of Vép) Ethnographia, 1920, p. 100. 
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In this statement we probably have the key to the whole 
evil eye belief: oral jealousy, oral aggression. 

In Ukraina, a person with an evil eye can injure a cow 
even without seeing the cow, just by a glance at its milk. 
Milk is therefore carefully hidden from strangers. (19) The 
Benu-Asad (Arab tribe) say that after three days fasting 
you acquire the evil eye. Similarly in Germany if you have 
not eaten that day beware of looking out of the window, your 
glance might blast the trees. (20) 

In Sweden, if a person has been weaned and then taken 
to the breast once more he or she has the evil eye. (21) It is 
chiefly the witch who is supposed to have an evil eye. The 
eyes of the witch are fatal for milk and butter. (22) Chil- 
dren are endangered by a whore looking at them. If a 
whore sees the child’s soles or the mother’s breast that may 
be fatal and the only way to ward it off is to turn the child 
round and show the whore its bottom. (23) When a cow 
has its first calf and has been milked for the first time they 
protect the milk with an apron against the evil eye. (24) 
In Macedonia, persons who after having been weaned took 
to sucking again are especially endowed with the evil eye. (25) 
The counter-magic consists in spitting and uttering the ap- 
propriate incantation. India supplies the following data. 
When a mare foals, Muhammedans and Hindus keep the 
mare and the foal in the stables for seven days. A Hindu 


17 Janké, J., A balaton melieki lakosség néprajza. (Ethnography of 
the Balaton) 1902, pp. 411, 412. 

18 Génczi, F., A gyermek sziletése kéril szokaésok Gécsejben 
(Customs at Childbirth in Gécsej), Ethnographia, 1906, p. 158. 

19 Koenig, S. 1 “Magical Beliefs and Practices among the Galician 

Ukrainians.” “Folk-Lore. 1937. XLVIII. 67 

Seligmann, S., Der bése Blick. 1910, II, p. 172. 

Feilberg, H.F., Der bése Blick in nordischer Uherlieferung, 

Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 1901, XI, p. 307. 

Ibid., p. 322. 

In the Hungarian witches’ trials whore and witch are practically 

identical. 

Feilberg, op. cit., p. 327, 329 
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will not expose the udders of a cow at calving for seven 
days and for ten or fifteen days will not take out of doors 
the first butter made because the evil eye might hurt the 
cow. (26) Food and envy are the outstanding traits of evil- 
eye beliefs. Muhammadans are told to serve their guests 
the same quality of food as they take themselves to avoid 
the evil eye. The guest must always be served first, other- 
wise the evil eye or the evil wishes of the guest will be 
mobilized. (27) Gluttons naturally have the evil eye but so 
do barren women, pregnant women and childless old couples. 
(28) 

In Moroceo the danger of being affected by the evil 
eye is very great while eating. To take food in the presence 
of some hungry looker-on is to take poison. At Fez a person 
‘‘eats the poison of the other man’s eyes.’’ (29) The eyes of 
women are more feared than those of men; and old women 
are especially dangerous. (30) Young children and women 
in childbed are in especial danger of being affected by the 
evil eye. (31) In the Western Highlands, if a person who 
has the evil eye gets a little milk from another, he or she 
will be able to injure all the milk and the cows. (32) 

As usual we find in Palestine that children are especially 
subject to the evil eye. The mother and her friends never 
talk about how pretty their children are, they never caress 
them but they always mention what is wrong with them and 
give them names like ‘‘you donkey,’’ or ‘‘excrements.’’ It 
is interesting that the literal translation of the Arabie word 
for ‘‘overlooking’’ is ‘‘sucking.’’ (33) One of the preven- 
tive methods used by Jewish women in New. York is to kiss 
the child three times and then to spit three times. (34) 


Abbott G. F. Macedonian Folklore. Cambridge 1903 144 

Abbott, I., The Keys of Power, New York, 1932, pp. 123, 124. 
Ibid., p. 129. 

Thid., p. 120. 

Westermarck, E., Ritual and Belief in Morocco. London, 1926, p. 422. 
Idem, p. 420. 

Idem, p. 421. 
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In Spain the nursing mother is in great danger of being 
hurt by the evil eye. (35) 

We find that women and especially witches have the 
evil eye more frequently than men and that the victim is 
very often an infant or the nursing mother or milk or a cow. 

We conjecture that the latent meaning is precisely the 
opposite ; the infant devouring the mother’s breast. (36) The 
oral quality of the evil eye is evident. In French we have 
the saying ‘‘Devorer des yeux,’’ (37) in Hungarian ‘‘His 
eyes are bigger than his mouth,”’ i.e., he desires more than he 
can manage. The aggression of the sucking infant is pro- 
jected and personified in the hostile devouring glance of the 
witch-mother. ‘There is a fairly close parallelism in European 
folklore that makes the witch the chief wielder of the. evi 
eye. (38) 

Now let us examine the main trends in counter-magic 
used against the evil eye. The spitting method used by 
mothers and midwives is interesting, for it reveals that they 
themselves are identified with the evil one and they are now 
spitting the child out, instead of devouring him. 

The main theme of counter magic is phallic. (39) In 
Latin fascinum means both the evil eye and the penis as 
averter of the evil eye. 

The turpicula res was so much in use amongst the 


Maclagan, R. C., Evil Eye in the Western Highlands. London, 1902. 
p. 89. 
Canaan, T., Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel. 
Hamburg, 1914, pp. 28-30. ; 

Campbell Thompson, R., Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. 88. 
Hildburgh, W. L., “Some Spanish Amulets Connected with Lacta- 
tion”, “Folk-Lore, LXII, 1951, p. 431. 

Cf. Fenichel, O., Schautrieb und Identifizierung, International 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, XXI, 1925, p. 561. 

Doutté, E., Magie et Religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, Alger, 1909, p. 
319. 

Cf. on witches and cows and milk, Réheim, G., Aphrodite or the 
Woman with the Penis, Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XIV. 1945, pp. 
350-390. 
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Romans that it became to be known under the name of 
fascinum (Horace Epod VIII, 18). In fact, fascinum be- 
eame the popular Latin word for membrum virile and sur- 
vives as fascino in modern Italian (Hastings Encyclopedia 
V, p. 612, Elworthy, The Evil Eye). The fascinum was 
attached to the triumphal charriot of the emperor to ward 
off envy and the evil eye. Preller quotes Plinius Historia 
naturalis XXVIII, 4, 7 ‘‘fascinus imperatorum quoque non 
slum infantium custos — currus triumphantium sub his- 
pendens defendit, medicus invidiae.’’ (40) Liber and 
Libera, god and goddess of freedom, happiness and plenty 
were represented by the fascinum carried round in triumphal 
procession at the- vintage. (41) The image of Priapus sig- 
nificantly carved of a fig-tree protects the herd, the garden, 
the grave against the evil eye. (42) The famous ‘‘obscene”’ 
inscription of Pompei with the red stone phallos Hic Habitat 
Felicitas does not mean as was first thought, that a prostitute 
named Felicitas lived there but ‘‘here dwells happiness’’ 
with the phallos to avert the evil eye. (43) The thumb stuck 
through the second and third finger ‘‘fare la fica’’ (to show 
a fig) and (or) with thumb and little finger fare la corna. (44) 
Greeks and Romans called the middle finger shameless be- 
cause it symbolized the penis, but also the healer because 
pointing with it averted the evil. “The gesture called ‘‘fig’’ 
with the thumb stuck out between two fingers really sym- 
bolizes the union of the male and female sex organ’’ as both 
the Greek and the Latin fica mean the vulva. (45) 

But why does a stone with a hole in it ward off the evil 
eye and witchcraft? They are hung behind the door on 
cradles, on the bed of the mother after childbirth. York- 
shire and Lincolnshire witch-stones are used against the 
evil eye. They are hung on a bunch of keys or dangle behind 
the door. (46) In the Western Highlands stones with holes 


39 Cf. Servadio, E., Die Angst vor dem bésen Blick, Imago, XXII, 1936, 


p. 403. 
40 Preller, L., Rémische Mythologie. Berlin, 1858, p. 205. 
41,Tbid., p. 441. 
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in them are hung on houses to keep the witches away. Round 
stones with a hole in them are called serpent stones. A num- 
ber of serpents congregate at a certain place and tie them- 
selves up in a knot. Then they move round and round these 
stones till a hole is formed in them. They then pass and 
repass after each other through the hole, leaving a coating 
of slime around the hole which then becomes hard. This 
slime is supposed to contain the healing properties. Water 
is poured on the stone and the person or breast affected by 
the evil eye drinks the water. (47) 

Helwig, writing in Angerburg in 1719 says: 

*‘Ut iam taceam superstitionem mullierculam quae sim- 
ulac vaccas lac cum cruore reddre observant per foramen 
lapidis fulminaris eos mulgere solent vel cunis infantum hos 
lapides imponere ne fulmine tangentur.’’ (48) 

In Brandenburg they milk a cow through a knothole if 
they find blood in its milk. (49) Perforated stones called 
Trudensteine were used for the same purpose. (50) The 
Rumanians believe that if someone finds a piece of wood 
with knotholes in it they should keep it in the cleanest place 
of the house. If there is blood in the cow’s urine the farmer 
makes the cow urinate through this hole. That deprives the 
witch of her power. The wood with the knothole is called 


42 Roschers Lexikon, Priapus 2975. 

43 Seligmann, S., Der bése Blick.. Hamburg. 1910, I, pp. 198-200. 

44 Ibid., Il, pp. 186, 221, 62. 

45 Idem., II, p. 184. 

46 Idem, I, p. 27. 

47 Maclagan, R. C., op. cit., pp. 169, 170. 

48 Toeppen, M., Aberglauben aus Masuren. 1867, p. 92. 

49 Kuhn, R., Markische Sagen und Marchen. Berlin, 1843, p. 379, Knoop, 
O., Volkssagen, Erzihlungen etc. aus dem éstlichen Hinterpommern. 
Berlin, 1885, p. 171. 

50 Andree, R., Trudensteine, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde. 
1903, p. 297. Andree Eysn, Volkskundliches aus dem _ bayrisch 
ésterreichischen Alpengebiet. 1910, p. 10. Further data are given in 
paper Aphrodite, or the woman with a penis, Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, XIV, p. 366. 
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vagina of the witches. (51) In the northern counties of 
Seotland a stone with a hole in it keeps both the evil eye and 
witches away. (52) ‘‘Hagstones’’ are a protection against 
witches and the nightmare hags. (53) In Silesia milk that 
has been bewitched is poured through a wedding ring. (54) 
Ruthenians pour the bewitched milk through a heated horse- 
shoe. (55) 

The Roumanian belief mentioned above makes it quite 
clear that all these holes and rings symbolize the witches vag- 
ina. The fluid poured through the hole is therefore an imita- 
tion of coitus but on a pregenital level (milk, urine) or more 
precisely coitus with the witch-mother or the witch-mother’s 
intercourse with serself. 

Especially in North Africa and the Middle East we 
find an open hand with five fingers stretched out as the typi- 
cal antidote for the evil eye. In Algeria they say that the 
giver of the admiring glance should have five fingers thrust 
in his eyes. (56) However, we have reason to suspect that 
there is another unconscious meaning. The Danakil bride- 
groom immerses his hand in sheeps blood and leaves his 
imprint on the bride’s face. In Algiers Jews paint a hand 
on the head cf the child before circumcision. (57) In Moroc- 
eo they often say ‘‘five’’ meaning the five fingers, the hand. 
However, the word five is considered indecent, and they will 
say ‘‘and four’’ or something similar. (58) The use of 
masturbation as a means of warding off anxiety is well 
known. I suspect that this is the meaning of the hand amul- 
et. A similar interpretation would be valid for the use of 
excrements or objects representing excrements (coal, garlic 


51 Réheim, G., Adalékok a magyarnéphithez. Budapest, 1920, p. 171. 

52 Henderson, W., Folk Lore of the Northern Counties. 1879, p. 19. 

53 Black, G. F., Scottish Charms and Amulets, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 

Vil, pp. 457-459. 

54 Drechsler, P., Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube in Schlesien. 1903, J, 
p. 109. 

55 Kaindl, R. F., Volksiiberlieferungen der Pidhireane, Globus. 

LXXIII, p. 3. 
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or urine) (59) as counter-magic against the evil eye, defeca- 
tion expells the evil substance and anxiety acts upon the 
bowels. 

Counter magic against the evil eye is essentially Libido 
against Aggression turned inward (Destrudo.) The main 
form, however, is the fascinum. This represents several 
latent contents, (a) A denial of castration anxiety (the 
Gorgons biting mouth, the vagina dentata), (b) exhibition- 
ism as a denial of voyeurism and (c) the symbolic 
representation of masturbation. And finally it means this 
‘‘T am now an adult, not a child with body destruction phan- 
tasies and corresponding talio anxieties.’’ 


With reference to (b) a voyeurism-exhibitionism (60) 
it should be emphasized that exhibitionism is really a bio- 
logically determined mechanism in the animal world, prob- 
ably the usual form of wooing. Ferenczi once commented 
on exhibitionism as a means of frightening the child. (61) 
In using it against a supernatural danger (62) we have re- 
versal as a form of magic or defense mechanism, i.e., the 
mortal is behaving ‘‘as if’’ the supernatural being were the 
child. Applied to the evil eye this is even true, for the genital 
gesture is adult if weighed against oral retribution anxiety. 
The answer to the eyes or the mouth (63) of Gorgo-Medusa 
is the sword of Perseus. What jumps out when the head is 
eut off probably represents Perseus himself, Pegasos the 
horse, and Chrysaor, the sword, both phallic. Medusa has 
been made pregnant by Poseidon who assumed the shape 
of a stallion. (64) The flight of Perseus through the air is 


56 Westermarck, E., Ritual and Belief in Morocco. London, 1926, I. p. 
446. 

57 Seligmann, op. cit., I, p. 447, 448. 

58 Westermarck, op. cit., I, pp. 447, 448. 

59 Farmers sprinkling their cows with urine. Maclagan, op. cit., p. 135. 

60 Cf. Bergler, E., The Basic Neurosis. New York, 1949, pp. 176, 177. 

61 Ferenczi, I., Further Contributions to the Theory and Technique of 
Psycho-Analysis. Hogarth Press. 1950, p. 329. 

62 Cf. Réheim, The Dragon and the Hero. American Imago, I, p. 75. 
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‘like thought’’ just like the magic stallion of the folktale. 
The head cut off would then really be a primal scene between - 
stallion and mare — and Perseus is the child who replaces 
the father but may not look. Was he not sent by the tyrant 
to get the Gorgons head or the king would rape his mother? 
That is precisely what he does himself. Like many myths 
this may have been a dream first, hence the dream flight and 
Medusa represented asleep when attacked by Perseus. 


1 W. 85th St. 
N.Y.C. 


63 This includes oral anxiety, the vagina dentata, and. the phallic 
mother (phallos equals breast). 
64 Cf. Roschers Lexikon, Perseus, p. 1989. 
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+ pe German poet, Georg Buechner, belongs among those 
enigmatic figures whose life, in all its brevity, presents 
an astounding variety of talents and activities. 

As the author of the dramas ‘‘Danton’s Death’ and 
‘‘Wozzeck’’ he is considered, and rightly so, as the fore- 
runner of German Naturalism and Expressionism long be- 
fore these terms were coined. His play, ‘‘Leonce and Lena’”’ 
reveals him as a decadent representative of European dandy- 
ism & la Oscar Wilde, while his short story, ‘‘Lenz’’ is a 
psychological essay of almost psychoanalytical perspective. 
However, his gifts and attainments by no means confined 
him to the literary field. 

Buechner was a political activist, an organizer of and 
participant in secret societies of communistic stamp, who 
holds his place, as a minor, of course, among the predecessors 
of Marx and Engels. His pamphlet, ‘‘Der Hessische Land- 
bote’’, which was distributed among the peasants of his 
native Hessen to arouse them to rebellion, shows him as an 
aggressive agitator and ruthless demagogue. 

And yet, neither the writer nor the politician cireum- 
scribe the personality of Georg Buechner in its totality. To 
the artistic and pragmatic-activistic traits comes the con- 
templative scientific component as an additional feature. 
For Buechner was a recognized anatomist and physiologist 
who, because of his doctor’s thesis on the nervous system of 
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the barb, was called by Oken, the famous German natura] 
scientist, to the newly-established University of Zurich to 
teach comparative anatomy as well as general philosophy. 

It was just at the beginning of his teaching career that 
death struck him, at the age of twenty-four. 

It is the purpose of this paper to throw light on the 
character of this man who consumed himself in feverish 
activity at such an early age. To the modern biographer, 
the premature death of Buechner, accidental as it might 
seem, has a deeper root than its definite physiological cause. 
[t is the self-inflicted result of a morbid pathological temper- 
ament which, through its defective attitude toward mental 
and physical health, undermined and sapped the vitality of 
the organism into which it was born. 


Childhood and Adolescence. 


Georg Buechner was born in the year 1813, in the little 
Hessian town of Gogelau, the son of Doctor Ernst and Caro- 
line Buechner. It is scarcely possible to find more opposite 
characters than those of Buechner’s father and mother. (1) 

Doctor Ernst Buechner came from an old family whose 
slow but gradual rise from the low bourgeois strata to the 
middle bourgeoisie is documentarily established. A scien- 
tific trend seemed to run in the family. Many of Ernst 
Buechner’s forbears were barber-surgeons, including his 
father, Jacob Karl. Ernst Buechner, however, was the first 
graduate physician. 

Life had been a strict master to Ernst Buechner. He 
had to work stubbornly and tenaciously to achieve his goal; 
whatever he attained, he owed to himself and to his un- 
conquerable energy. The indomitable spirit of the eight- 
eenth century bourgeoisie, in its drive to achieve its intellec- 


1 We are best informed about Buechner’s life and family background 
in the introductions of Franzos, Landau and Ludwig Buechner as 
well as in the works by Buettner, David, Winckler, Schmid and 
Alexander Buechner in Wilhelm Buechner’s “Last Words on Mate- 
rialism”. See Bibliography. 
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tual as well as its social aim, sprang to life in him. 

The hard school of life had moulded Ernst Buechner’s 
character in a definite fashion. Whatever we know of him 
shows him as a serious, energetic man who made no allow- 
ances for himself nor for others: parsimonious, almost nig- 
gardly, strict to the point of being cruel, and, when hurt, 
unforgiving even toward his own son. Expansiveness was 
a quality quite foreign to this tight-lipped man who kept 
stronger emotions under strict control. No wonder that the 
world of art was a forbidden land to him. He was, never- 
theless, a man of great intellectual curiosity and everlasting 
loyalty. As a medical doctor, he was generally interested 
in the natural sciences and, particularly, in anatomy. :. In 
his home, he kept one room reserved for anatomical research. 
and there he withdrew with his scalpel, studied and dis- 
sected. His practical activity did not suffice him. He was 
a practitioner by necessity. Theoretical investigations were 
his real ambition. He published works on medical subjects. 
a fact which afforded him pride. 

Intellectually, Ernst Buechner was a real child of the 
eighteenth century, with its pride in the achievements of 
the mind, its optimistic belief in the power of reason in Man, 
its anti-theological attitude which, in Ernst Buechner due 
to his naturalistic inclination, became outright atheism. It 
is in line with his rationalism that French language and ecul- 
ture held a particular appeal for him. Not only was France 
at that time the most civilized power in Europe, but also, 
through the infiuence of the great men of the Enlighten- 
ment, the most civilizing force in the eighteenth century. To 
the ideological reasons for his attachment to everything 
French were added very personal ones. As a medical. doc- 
tor, he had spent several years in the Rheinbund army, to 
which Hessen, under its archduke, Ludwig I, belonged. Here 
he had experienced the fascinating, magic power of the 
personality of Napoleon. 

As a historic event, the reception of Napoleon in Ger- 
many was manifold. To many, Napoleon was the accomplish- 
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er and the fulfiller of the French Revolution who, after 
having subjugated and dominated its chaotic forces, spread 
its values victoriously over the European continent. It was 
for this ideological reason that a Heinrich Heine and the 
liberal generation of Germany glorified and enthusiastically 
bowed before Napoleon. It was for the same reason that 
the reactionary Romantic Movement rejected him. Their 
violent dislike for everything progressive as embodied in 
the French Revolution and Napoleon was enhanced by their 
antagonism to the foreign conqueror; and thus, by kindling 
and feeding the nationalistic, tribal instincts in the German 
youth, they fomented that ‘‘spirit of liberation’’ which 
finally broke the Napoleonic power in Germany as well as 
on the continent. Fichte was the philosophical exponent of 
this reactionary, anti-Napoleonic trend, the poet, Theodore 
Koerner, its most attractive victim on the altar of the father- 
land, while it found its most pathological expression in the 
hysterical and revengeful outbursts of Heinrich von Kleist. 
The one who best understood the Napoleonic phenomenon 
in its historic perspective as well as in its tragic aspect was 
Beethoven. Before 1803, he saw in Napoleon the herald 
of the humanistic values which triumphed in the French 
Revolution but equally he scented the denial of these ideals 
when Napoleon had himself crowned Emperor of France. 
By removing Napoleon’s name from the first page of the 
‘*Eroica’’, Beethoven demonstrated to posterity how pro- 
foundly he understood and how deeply he was shocked by 
the Caesarian act of 1803. 

Ernest Buechner’s conception of Napoleon was vastly 
different. Although conscious of, and imbued with the 
principles of the eighteenth century that attempted to free 
Man from the shackles of the past, the doctor was by no 
means inclined to concede social freedom as readily as he 
accepted intellectual freedom. He was one of those eight- 
eenth century free-thinkers who had a certain mephistophel- 
ian skepticism about the maturity of the masses to benefit 
by it. His ideal of social order was still the police state of 
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the enlightened absolutism of a Frederick the Great, with 
its slogan: ‘‘Everything for the People, nothing through ~ 
the People.’’ The eruptive forces of the French Revolution 
filled him with horror, and therefore he saw Napoleon merely 
as the bringer of order after Jacobinistic chaos. As an ac- 
tive participant in the Napoleonic army, he fell under the 
spell of the legends surrounding the personality of the Em- 
peror. The great experience of his life was a parade-day 
when Napoleon, in person, stopped before him and said: 
“You are a good horseman. How old are you?’’ At occa- 
sional masquerade balls, he liked to put on a Napoleonic 
uniform and strut around in the pose of the Emperor. (2) 
The tyrannical, authoritarian element in him was aroused 
when he personified the hero of his youth. 

The day of the Battle of Leipzig must have been a black 
day in the life of Ernst Buechner despite the fact that on 
the same day, the 18th of October, 1813, his first son, Georg, 
was born. It was certainly, due to both events, the greatest 
day in the life of his wife Caroline. 

Caroline Reuss was, in every respect, the opposite of 
Ernest Buechner. (3) She came from a family of higher 
bureaucracy, and her marriage to Ernest Buechner meant, 
sociologically speaking, a definite elevation for the latter. 
Through the eyes of those who had known her, we see 
Buechner’s mother as profoundly religious, in the sense, 
however, of a dogmatically free positive Christianity, very 
artistically inclined, politically on the side of the Romantic, 
anti-Napoleonic liberation party (her preferred poets were 
Schiller and Koerner), — temperamentally a sunny, warm 
expansive personality whose overwhelming charm was felt 
by everyone who came in contact with her. 

How it happened that such opposite types as Ernst 
Buechner and Caroline Reuss decided to settle down as man 
and wife is one of the mysteries of human relationships. 
That it was not a frictionless association, and that it required 
all the tact and balance of Caroline Reuss can easily be 
imagined. This was especially so after children were born. 
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The Buechners had six children, of whom Georg was the 
first. As in all conservative European households, home 
life centered around the mother. Due to his profession and 
his avocational scientific interests, Doctor Buechner spent 
only his evenings with his family. Of Georg Buechner we 
learn that he was particularly close to his mother. (4) She 
was his first teacher, and to her he confided the secrets of 
his heart. His sympathetic attitude toward his fellowman, 
his pity for the poor disinherited, his sensitivity and his 
love for art, — all this is certainly a maternal legacy. 

In contrast to the positive relationship to his mother 
was Buechner’s relationship to his father. It was hetero- 
geneous, ambivalent. Ernst Buechner was not a benevolent, 
tender father, but an authoritarian, strict one. He asked 
for obedience, unconditional and undiscussed. If. he en- 
countered resistance, Ernst Buechner also employed corpora! 
punishment, as it was practiced in school, (5) as an educa- 
tional means. Georg Buechner lived in constant fear of 
his father, — a fear which never left him during his life 
time. Georg avoided his father, tricked him when possible, 
but above all resented him, — a resentment which occasion- 
ally developed into formidable rage and hatred. Here lies 
the root of Buechner’s revolutionary attitude, for his total 
rejection of every authority in the social as well as in the 
cosmic sphere, for the bitter sarcasm and scorn with which 
he will treat the father figures in his works, — the kings, 
the ministers, the officers, aud even God. 

The strong latent and suppressed hatred of his father,— 
his rival also for the love and possession of the adored 
mother, -—- combined with the fear of him resulted, on one 
hand, in a constant feeling of guilt; and on the other, in a 
skeptical nihilistic outlook on the motives and origins of 
all our deeds. A bad conscience sees behind, and to the 


2 Related by Alexander Buechner. 
3 See Franzos’ introduction. 
4 Franzos p. IX. 

5 Also referred to in Alexander Buechner’s introduction. 
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bottom of the heroic gesture, and devaluates it to an act of 
selfish, illegitimate revenge. Along with this goes an affirm- . 
ation of all the suffering and hardship the self has to endure. 
The pain and the woe against which he so often and so 
passionately protested finally is accepted, humbly and sub- 
missively, as the deserved punishment for the sacrilegious 
act by which the established authority, the paternal author- 
ity, was dethroned. 

However, the father is not only resented and feared; 
he is also the object of admiration. Very often, the boy 
followed him, unnoticed, when he stepped into his laboratory. 
Georg peeped through the door and observed his father, 
surrounded by book« instruments and skeletons, working 
over his dissection te ule. (6) The atmosphere of death and 
disease over which his father, as a doctor and anatomist, 
seemed to have complete control made him appear, in the 
eyes of the child, as a person endowed with magic power 
and uncanny skill. Georg Buechner must have been over- 
come with shuddering fascination when he entered the dark 
study of his father. Here his morbid attraction toward 
death was aroused for the first time; here the decision rip- 
ened in him to equal his father in skill and power, to identi- 
fy himself with him and to become, like him, lord over life 
and death. Here, finally, in the room of the anatomist, we 
must seek one of the roots of the erotically-toned pleasure 
in inflicting pain which will tinge Buechner’s eroticism in 
such a decidedly pathological form and which is reinforced 
and conditioned by the ambivalent attitude toward a hard 
and cruel father. 

The qualities inherited from such different parents, — 
the strong leaning toward the mother, the ambivalent atti- 
tude toward the father, the attempt and the incapacity to 
reconcile those heterogeneous legacies and tendencies ex- 
plain Georg Buechner’s character difficulties, the contrast- 
ing moods to which he was subjected, and the polymorphous 


6 Franzos’ introduction p. XVII s. 
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fragmentary aspect of his work in which Realism and Ro. 
manticism, aesthetic refinement and crude brutality, op. 
timistie political progressivism and nihilistic pessimistic 
despair, scientific coolness and poetic enthusiasm, loving 
sympathy and cruel hatred conflict and never are brought 
into harmony. His friends and acquaintances, also, noted 
in him a striking discrepancy between an intellectual sound. 
ness and probity, stemming from conscious sources, and an 
emotional, instinctually-based insecurity, even insincerity. 
Buechner was one of those men difficult to approach, who 
cautiously guard the different layers of their being by a 
surface of aristocratic aloofness and distant coolness. Luck, 
one of his schoolmates, described Buechner’s face as full of 
‘*reserve, energy, skeptical disdain for everything worthless 
and base. The trembling lips betrayed how often he was in 
contract to and in discord with the world.’’ (7) 


Buechner made the same impression upon the physician 
Karl Vogt, (8) with whom he studied later at the University 
of Giessen. Vogt also speaks about Buechner’s tendency 
to withdraw, — a trait which was interpreted as haughti- 
ness, and which prevented any closer contact with him. Yet 
the same Luck tells us how Buechner could open up when he 
sensed a sympathetic, kindred soul. Then he became ‘‘en- 
thusiastic,’’ ‘‘warm,’’ ‘‘eritical’’ and ‘‘humorous’’. Zim- 
mermann, another close friend of Buechner’s high school 
days, speaks of his admiration for Shakespeare, Homer, and 
especially for Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’; of his early interest in 
ethical and metaphysical problems, and his love for nature. 
(9) 

Social affairs held no interest for Buechner. He avoided 
beer parties and dances. In narcissistic indulgence of his own 
moods, he much preferred strolling through the woods and 
meadows, and he referred to these lonely walks as spent ‘‘on 
the heart of the beloved.’’ (10) Everyone testified to his 


7 S.W. p. 631. 
8 Aus meinem Leben p. 120. 
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high standard of morality. His strong attachment to his 
mother and his image of womanhood influenced by her pre- 
yented a quick and easy contact with the other sex, and 
lent him the necessary strength for sublimation. His sup- 
pressed but strong instinctual life finds its outlet in oceasion- 
al vulgar, even obscene remarks aimed at his teachers and 
especially later, in his works, in the frequent references to 
the excremental function, the sexual sphere and the stress 
on sexual passion that leads to adultery, murder, prostitu- 
tion and venereal disease. 

In high school, Buechner was just an average student 
more inclined to the natural sciences than to the humanities. 
The antiquated drill method which was practiced there filled 
him with sarcasm, as we can observe from occasional margin- 
al notes that he scribbled into his copy books. The poet does 
not yet reveal himself. There is no urge in Buechner, as 
in the case of so many other literary figures, to write lengthy 
poems, hymns or dramas. Three conventional poems ad- 
dressed to his parents reveal no specific originality. Certain 
characteristic Buechner motives, however, are already 
touched upon. ‘‘Time’’ is referred to as the great consumer 
with the ‘‘voracious tooth’’ and the ‘‘saw’’. It is the in- 
strument of death and destruction. ‘‘Night’’ is the great 
consoler that brings peace to a tortured world. On the 
other hand, the poems breathe an atmosphere of traditional 
child piety and religiousness. 

In line with, and at the same time, in striking contrast 
to these romantic literary attempts which are, no doubt, 
influenced by the world of the mother, are the little high- 
school essays and class-room speeches written between 1827 
and 1830. In line with the romantic spirit because of the 
strong nationalistic feeling that pervades them, Buechner 
discusses the heroic death of the four hundred men of Pforz- 
heim and refers to the French as ‘‘Franks’’, thus stressing 


S. W. p. 77 
S. W. p. 605. 
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the Germanic substratum of the French nation. Here, too, 
in typical Father Jahn-Arndt fashion, he spells ‘‘Teutsch” 
instead of ‘‘Deutsch’’; and he ends, rhetorically enough, by 
admonishing the German nation to cease imitating other 
civilizations, and to become free and independent, worthy 
of its ancestors. Yet, though he praises the four hundred 
brave German citizens who sacrificed their lives for the 
Protestant cause against the imperial, Catholic army of 
General Tilly, another tendency, quite different from that 
of his romantic, reactionary sources, already appears in 
his confused juvenile mind. He is proud that the Germans 
preceded the other nations in their struggle for freedom: 
‘*No, my fatherland! I do not need to be ashamed of you. 
With pride I can exclaim: ‘I am a German (Teutscher)’ 
... The Germans fought the most beautiful battle ever 
fought for religious liberty, they fought for the flame of 
enlightenment, they fought for what is highest and noblest 
in Man. This struggle was the first struggle humanity fought 
against its oppressors as much as the French Revolution 
was the second battle. The very moment human thought 
was no longer fettered by bonds, humanity recognized its 
rights and its value, and all corrections we enjoy now are 
the consequences of the Reformation, without which the 
world would have assumed a different shape, without which 
there would reign perennial darkness where now reigns the 
flame of enlightenment, without which the human race which 
soars to freer and more.sublime thoughts would be void of 
its human dignity.’’ (11) 

Here speaks the son of the father and, at the same time, 
the son against the father. For Doctor Buechner never ex- 
tended his enlightened attitude from the realm of thought 
to the realm of action. His temperamental constitution 
prevented him from so doing. A freethinker in theory, he 
was, and remained, a conservative reactionary in practice, 
and hated revolution and rebellion. George Buechner’s 
antagonism to his father made him take the logical step 
from theoretical to practical champion of human freedom 
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and opponent of oppression. Therefore he glorified the 
French Revolution which his father rejected, — an en- 
thusiasm that was particularly fed by the review, ‘‘Unsere — 
Zeit’’ to which Doctor Buechner subscribed and which dealt 
with men and events of the great cataclysm that shook the 
foundations of the feudal past. While Ernst Buechner gave 
his children a fine example of a subject obedient to his 
absolutistic Grand Duke, Ludwig I, and admonished them 
to do likewise, his son Georg, behind his back, used to greet 
his friend and future revolutionary collaborator Minni- 
gerode with the words: ‘‘Bonjour, citoyen!’’ (12) While 
the father posed as his idol Napoleon, his son composed his 
latest discourse in high school in defense of Cato of Utica 
who preferred committing suicide to submitting to Caesar- 
ean autocracy. By falling upon his sword in protest against 
the usurper Caesar who stifled Roman freedom, Cato demon- 
strated to posterity, according to his young defender, human 
dignity in its struggle against suppression. In this defense 
of suicide there is already a strong anti-religious trait. Man 
is free. Even the authority of God that forbids Man’s tak- 
ing his own life may be ignored when human freedom and 
dignity are at stake. From this angle in particular, Chris- 
tianity is the target of young Buechner’s scorn. In a 
Nietzsche-like tone, he gives vent to his antipathy toward 
the Christian ‘‘morale of slaves’’. ‘‘Christianity does not 
suit me, it makes you pious like a sheep.’’ (13) In a little 
essay dating from his high-school period entitled ‘‘Criticism 
of a Study on Suicide’’, Buechner protests against the con- 
ception which makes this life a preliminary, probationary 
period. Life is evolution, — it has no extra-mundane scope. 
It has its scope in itself, the future natural scientist explains. 
Suicide is not a religious offense, but an offense against a 
natural law, and from this point of view alone it is to be 
condemned except if, as in the ease of Cato, whom he again 
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invokes, human right has to assert itself against a tyrannical 
will and chooses the road to freedom through self-annihila- 
tion rather than submit to brutal force. Of course, reasons 
the seventeen-year-old high school boy, another sort of 
suicide, too, must be exempted from condemnation. This is 
the suicide out of emotional disorder, out of melancholy, 
A diseased mind which rages against itself cannot be held 
responsible for its actions. ‘‘Psychic suffering is like physi- 
eal disease of the body, a disease of the mind. The latter, 
once it has taken root, can be as little eradicated as the 
former. The person who is driven to death by such a disease 
of the mind is not a suicide. He is one who died of a mental 
disease. Mental suffering cannot kill the body directly, it 
does so indirectly. This is the whole difference between 
those who die from fever or in a fit of insanity.’’ (14) 
Buechner’s own depressive tendencies, —(‘‘I am inclined 
to melancholy’’, he once said about himself) — made him, 
while still only a young high-school boy, understand the 
inescapable psychic mechanism that leads to suicide. 

The twofold root of his own self-destructive urge: re- 
bellion, as personified by the Cato figure, and melancholy, is 
thus already hinted at in these few but nevertheless charac. 
teristic documents of his high-school days. 


Strassbourg 


After having finished high-school, Buechner went to 
Strassbourg in order to study medicine and natural sciences 
at the university there. It was the specifie wish of Dr. 
Ernst Buechner that his son should study medicine, and 
that the university he attended be located in the orbit of 
French civilization which he so revered. (15) 

In Strassbourg, Georg Buechner found a sympathetic 
atmosphere in the circle surrounding his mother’s brother, 


13 S. W. p. 769. 
14 S. W. p. 595. 
15 Ludwig Buechner, Nachgellassene Schriften, p. 1. 
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Reuss. This ‘‘maternal’’ milieu quickly made him feel at 
home. It is, of course, the world of the mother, with a .- 
certain local tinge. Here, one is not anti-Napoleonic; the 
Napoleonic legend had very strong roots in Alsace. On 
the contrary, one is very conscious of the importance of the 
French Revolution for the middle class. But the decisive 
factor was, one felt German. In spite of being politically 
bound to France, one was emotionally tied to Germany. 
German culture and tradition. Buechner’s few patriotic 
utterances stem from this time. He counters a threatened 
invasion by the Russians in retaliation for help given to 
Polish patriots with the words: ‘‘If the Russians should 
ever traverse the Oder, I myself shall seize a rifle, even if 
| do so here in France.’’ - As late as 1836, after his activities 
had been absorbed by the revolutionary class struggle, 
Buechner recommends to Gutzkow an anthology by his 
Alsation friend, Stoeber, who belonged to Uncle Reuss’s 
circle, with the words: ‘‘This is one of the rare attempts 
some Alsatians still undertake in order to preserve the 
jerman nationality in the face of France, and in order not 
to sever the spiritual bond between their country and their 
fatherland. It would be sad if once the cathedral should 
stand entirely upon foreign soil.”’ 


uechner’s father had sent him to France in order to 
imbue him with French spirit. He involuntarily risked 
converting his son into a German patriot. Here in Alsace 
Buechner felt, temporarily at least, relaxed and at home in 
his surroundings, free from paternal authority and oppres- 
sion. He is enthused about the country, and the Vosges 
mountains ‘‘which I love like a mother.’’ (16) Indeed, Al- 
sace represents the Motherland as opposed to the German 
Fatherland that stitled him at home, at school, as a citizen 
and as a man. It is typical that here, in the maternal milieu, 
he met his future bride, the only woman besides his mother 
who played a part in his life. She was Minna Jaeglé, the 
daught:r of a pastor. It is equally typical, im respect to 
his mother fixation, that she was three years older than he. 
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We know very little about Minna Jaeglé. What we do 
know is that she matched his reserve with her own, that 
she jealously guarded their intimate secrets to the point of 
destroying their correspondence as well as his unfinished 
play after his death; and that she remained unmarried unti} 
she herself died. When Minna and Buechner decided to 
marry only after he should become independent and self. 
supporting, they kept their intentions secret. They did this 
first because they wanted to be sure that their families, 
especially his, would be in iavor of tiie marriage; and sec- 
ondly, their sensibility preferred the secrecy (‘‘Our silent 
secret’’, (17) as Buechner called it) of their relationship, 
and did not want to expose their intimate secrets to family 
gossip. Yet, despite the strong bond of feeling, the strong 
attachment to her, Minna Jaeglé was not the ‘‘Thou’’ by 
which Buechner’s ‘‘Ego’’ could be redeemed. This was 
the fault of the father reality with which he never could 
come to terms, and which prevented him from integrating 
himself even in contact with the women he loved. There exist 
personalities who, due to a strong traumatic experience, see 
the world divided into two conflicting, unbridgeable prin- 
ciples: two religions, races, — the world of Man as opposed 
to the world of Woman, and others. They take sides in 
this struggle yet, since this is only an objectivation of intra- 
psychie forces which their self has not the power to synthe- 
size, they fight an heroic but unequal struggle against 
shadows until they are subdued by the phantoms of their 
uneonscious. For Buechner, the world was split into the 
oppressor and the victim with whom he allied and identified 
himself in the struggle for liberation, — a vain attempt on 
account of the strong ambivalences which tinged his rela- 
tionship to his father. 

It was Buechner’s fate that he was born at the historic 
moment when the tendencies of the times coincided with his 


16 S. W. p. 558. 
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own psychic situation. Around 1830, all over Europe, revo- 
jutionary movements were being fomented. France had 
just expelled the Bourbons, the Poles rebelled against the 
Czar, and in the German provinces unsatisfied constitutional 
demands led to terroristic acts against the state authorities 
and to stern repressive measures on the side of these govern- 
ments against everything liberal or suspect of being in 
sympathy with liberal movements. In Hessen, political sup- 
pression and economic difficulties led to a rebellion of the 
native peasants which was bloodily subdued by the govern- 
ment of Ludwig II of Hessen and his minister, Thil. Just 
when Buechner was in Strassbourg, a foolhardy undertak- 
ing of young students led to an armed attack against the 
Frankfurt federal Diet, — a project which failed completely, 
but which resulted in a widespread wave of arrests and in 
the emigration of many revolutionary leaders to French 
territory, especially to Strassbourg where, taking the 
French revolutionary club as patterns, they formed a ‘‘So- 
eitété des Droits de |’Homme.’’ Buechner came in contact 
with these groups but refrained, as yet, from any political 
activity. It was here, however, through these events and 
through contact with these currents, that the rebellious 
forees of his soul were reactivated that later made him a 
revolutionary leader on German soil. With unusual frank- 
ness, he reveals his personal feelings about the Frankfurt 
coup in a letter to his parents: (18) ‘‘If, in our time, any- 
thing shall help, then it is violence . . . One reproaches 
these youngsters for their use of force. But aren’t we in 
an eternal situation of force? Born and raised in jail, we 
no longer notice that we are in a hole with fettered hands 
and feet, a gag in our mouth. What do you call the legal 
status? A law that makes the great mass of citizens into 
plaguing eattle in order to satisfy the unnatural needs of 
an insignificant and corrupt minority. And this law, sup- 
ported by a brutal military foree and by the stupid cunning 
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of its agents, — this law is eternal, brutal violence inflicteg 
on Right and normal Reason; and I shall fight against jt 
with hand and mouth wherever I can.’’ 

Due to the paralyzing, frustrating presence of his 
father, the young high-school student had indulged in gyi. 
cidal images as exemplified by the Melancholic and the Cato- 
Caesar conflict. In the Cato figure especially, Buechner has 
demonstrated the strong, outwardly-directed component in 
suicide — ‘‘Cato’s suicide was the most terrible indictment 
of Caesar’? — whereby self-destruction is a punishment of 
the guilty survivors who must be made conscious of their 
guilt, — one of the deepest satisfactious in the suicidal pro- 
test and Buechner’s only aggressive means against the power- 
ful father. Here in Strassbourg, far from paternal reach, 
influenced by the historic moment and the revolutionary 
milieu, Buechner advocates violence and open rebellion 
more loudly and more frankly than ever before. With the 
‘*Cato’’ and the “Melancholic’’, the murderer out of revo- 
lutionary protest, aligns himself.’’ 

In the letter previously quoted, Buechner still promises 
to refrain from any participation in the struggle against 
the authorities. ‘‘If I have not taken part in what has hap- 
pened and do not take part in what, perhaps, will happen, 
then it is due neither to disapproval nor to fear, but be- 
cause, at the present moment, I consider every revolutionary 
movement a vain enterprise, and do not share the blindness 
of those who see in the Germans a nation ready for the 
struggle for its rights.”’ 

Perhaps if Buechner had remained in Strassbourg, 
exposed to the soothing influence of the Reusses, the Jaeglés, 
the Stoebers and his fiancée, he might have refrained from 
political activism. However, a Hessian state law permitted 
students only two years’ study at a foreign university, and 
so Buechner, in order to comply with it, returned to Germany 
where he continued his studies at the University of Giessen. 
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Giessen 


Immediately after having set foot upon German soil, - 
Buechner was overtaken by severe neurotic symptoms, suffer- 
ing from headaches and fits of depression. His friend Luck 
testifies to this: (19) ‘‘My contact with Georg Buechner 
was only occasional. He lived withdrawn. I thought I 
noticed a passionate restlessness take possession of him and 
that many things, pent up, fermented within him. He com- 
plained about his physical and psychic condition, and the 
fact that he turned night into day and day into night. He 
seemed to me to be in discord with philosophy, with himself 
and with the world.’’ 

Buechner conquered these spells for a time by plunging 
himself into his work, resuming the threads where he had 
left off in Strassbourg. His medical-scientific training there 
had been more than satisfactory. In the two natural scien- 
tists Duvernoy and Lauth (the first a disciple of Cuvier, 
the second a Schelling enthusiast), the University of Strass- 
bourg had representatives of the two currents predominat- 
ing the scientific scene at this time: exact positivistic 
Empiricism and speculative Romanticism. (20) Buechner 
followed both schools of thought, and already in Strass- 
bourg, he decided to dedicate himself to theoretical studies 
rather than to practical medicine. Here, too, he encountered 
the most obstinate resistance from his father. As a young 
man, Doctor Buechner himself had leaned to the theoretical 
side of science, but was unable to give in to his urge because 
of his restricted financial means. While there is a tendency 
in many fathers to bestow upon their children the things of 
which they themselves were deprived in their youth, the 
tyrannical Ernst Buechner did not see why his son should 
be allowed to follow his heart’s desire which he himself 
had to renounce; and in consequence, a long drawn-out 
conflict upon this plane began between the father and son 
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which ultimately was resolved in Georg Buechner’s favour. 
In the beginning, however, it was the father who won, and 
so Georg had to take courses with the medical faculty of 
the University of Giessen, another fact which contributed 
to his nervous unbalance. The antiquated methods of the 
anatomist Wilbrand only succeeded in heightening Buech- 
ner’s dislike for medical studies; yet fortunately, in the 
lectures and seminar work of Wernekink, the comparative 
anatomist, his scientific urge was satisfied. Through his 
courses and personal contact with Wernekink, Bueenner’s 
special interest in the anatomy of the fish was aroused, and 
to this interest his major scientific work will be dedicated. 
Karl Vogt, (21) his colleague in Giessen, describes, in his 
autobiography, the impression Georg Buechner made: ‘‘He 
wore a high stove-pipe hat which sat deep down on his neck, 
and he constantly made a face like a cat when it thunders . . 
In Wernekink’s privatissimum he was very diligent, and his 
discussion with the professor soon showed us that he had a 
profound knowledge that instilled respect in us.” 

Hand in hand with the theoretical, anatomica! studies 
went the practica! activity of dissecting, which Buechner 
exercised with extraordinary skill and in which he attained 
an unusual perfection. In connection with his scientific 
work especially, he had to perform anatomical operations 
which had never been done before. He dissected the lateral 
nerve of the fish down to the tail and followed a fiber of 
the vagus branch to the auricle of the heart. Such an op- 
eration with the magnifying glass required very fresh ani- 
mals in which the white-colored nerves still stood out in 
vivid contrast to the red flesh. (22) We must also assume 
that Buechner practiced vivisection, for we know that he 
tried to orient himself about the function of the lateral 
nerve of the vagus by pulling and stimulating it with the 
point of his scalpel, and comparing the reactions in animals 
with an intact nerve to those whose vagus nerve was cut. 
(23) His brother Ludwig, as well as a certain Dr. Luening 
who followed his course at the University of Zurich. tell us 
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how he prepared all his specimens alone for his course on 
the comparative anatomy of the fish and amphibia, since _ 
there were no specimens available at this newly-established 
institution. Buechner prepared the entire nervous system 
of the head of the fish and the batrachia in fresh samples 
in order to be able to use them each time when he lectured. 
Buechner himself, in a semi-humorous letter to his fiancée, 
(24) writes that while engaged in the mechanical process 
of preparing specimens, all his thoughts ‘‘swim in alcohol’’. 
and how he sees her face ‘‘through fish tails and frog toes.’’ 
Certainly Buechner, the anatomist, derives a great deal of 
functional pleasure from this dissecting activity due to his 
scientific interest in his work. But one must not overlook 
the aspect of cruelty in it. The death-struggle of the dying 
tish fascinated the morbid sensibility of Georg Buechner, in 
whom, at such moments, arose childhood memories of the 
anatomical studies of his admired and feared father. In 
aesthetically dampened light, Buechner has twice retained 
the image of the dying, tortured fish. In his play, ‘‘Leonce 
and Lena’’, in decadent indulgence in his perverse sensibili- 
ty, Leonce invokes the shadows of Nero and Caligula before 
committing the most cruel of all murders, — the murder of 
the soul who loves him. (25) ‘‘A dying love is more beau- 
tiful than a budding love. I am a Roman. At the superb 
meal, the gold fish play to the dessert in their death colours.”’ 
In ‘‘Danton’s Death’’, Buechner varies the same motive. 
Here, a cruel deity dispassionately enjoys the eternal suffer- 
ing of the dying, mute creatures. (26) ‘‘Is the aether with 
its golden eyes, a bowl of golden carp which stands on the 
table of the blissful gods? And the blissful gods laugh 
eternally and the fish die eternally and the gods eternally 
enjoy the colour-play of the death struggle.’’ The pitiless 
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enjoyment of an omnipotent evil power witnessing the agony 
of a defenseless being is the poetic resonance of the pleasur- 
ably-toned sensation the scientist must have experienced in 
front of his pain-torn object. 

Such object-directed cruelty in Buechner is counter. 
balanced by an equally strong self-punitive drive, libidinoys- 
ly coloured like the former. In his letters to Minna, he has 
described the sado-masochistic urge in him, in vivid words. 
The neurotic symptoms to which he fell prey immediately 
after his return to Germany, (27) — ‘‘Incessant headache. 
fever, insomnia, the few moments of rest disturbed by 
terror fantasies, intellectual fatigue, inability to work,’’ — 
the perfect clinical picture of an anxiety neurosis, — all 
are missed after they subside, and an immense feeling of 
emptiness pervades him. (28) ‘‘I curse my health. I was 
glowing. Fever covered me with kisses and embraced me 
with the arms of the beloved one. Darkness passed over 
me like waves, my heart swelled up in infinite longing. Stars 
pierced through the night. Hands and lips stooped down. 
And now? And otherwise? I have not even the voluptuous- 
ness of pain and longing!’’ The eroticizing of pain, ‘‘volup- 
tuousness of pain’’, as he calls it, the sexualization of suffer- 
ing as manifested by these libidinous images, clearly indi- 
eates how pleasure-laden actually were those plaguing 
symptoms which incapacitated him. 

Buechner’s ultimate collapse, diagnosed as meningitis, 
came when the situation in regard to his fiancée was finally 
clarified. He had suffered because of their separation, he 
feared opposition from her parents as well as from his own. 
He describes this uncertainty as ‘‘an unbearable situation.’ 
(29) Minna Jaeglé speaks of a ‘“‘imedicine’’, meaning. 
probably, an immediate announcement of their engagement 
and marriage. An ‘‘indescribable fear’? overwhelms 
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Buechner. He wishes he had kept quiet, begs Minna not 
to write his parents about their intentions before he him- 
self has done so. Finally a positive answer is given, by Min- - 
na as well as his parents. The great obstacle has been re- 
moved. Why then his total collapse, just at this moment 
which brought relief after so much tension? Buechner 
himself gives us a key to this unexpected reaction in one 
of his letters to Minna: (30) ‘‘But the so-called security? 
Student for two more years, a certain outlook on a stormy 
life, perhaps on foreign soil.’’ The last expression is sig- 
nificant. It indicates that Buechner, in order to disentangle 
himself from his inner predicament, had not only invested 
his energies in scientific, theoretical channels, but had at- 
tempted to canalize his self-destructive energies in the social 
struggle by contacting the revolutionary circles in Giessen. 
In Strassbourg, he had seen the emigrants and what their 
life was like. He knew of the constant threat of extradition 
and he realized now that Minna had become identified with 
him, that he had made himself responsible for what would 
happen to her should he become engulfed by the revolution- 
ary wave. No doubt his despair was caused by guilt-feel- 
ings over his fiancée’s fate. That he did not sever his con- 
nections with the revolutionary groups after his recovery 
but pursued his dangerous activities, demonstrates that he 
did not see the solution to his difficulties in a happy family 
life. His brother, as well as his well-oriented biographer. 
Franzos, describes his political activity as a flight from his 
own conflicts: ‘‘He plunged into politics as if it were a 
way out of his psychological distress and suffering.’’ (31) 
‘His struggle in tirannos should grant him what his medical, 
philosophical and historical studies denied him . . a morbid 
means of conquering a morbid mood.”’ (32) 

Transferring his antagonism from the family scene to 
the social atmosphere, and replacing the hated father-author- 
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ity by the authority of the state, he unconsciously put a 
moral stamp of legitimacy on his revolutionary conspiracy 
and mitigated the heavy burden of guilt by sharing it with 
his brothers in spirit. 


Der Hessische Landbote 


For a long time, Giessen had been the breeding-ground 
of revolutionary activism. (33) Here the brothers Karl and 
August Follen, in 1816, founded the club of the ‘‘Black’’. 
They stood for a liberal representative German state which 
should also include Switzerland, Holland and Alsace, with 
an elected king and a German church, with the exclusion 
of all other religious creeds. The programme of this group 
inspired the first political murder in Germany, — the 
assassination of Kotzebue by the student Sand. A detailed 
investigation began, and many club members were arrested. 
Karl Follen, the soul of the movement, fled to Switzerland 
and France, from where he was expelled. He emigrated to 
the United States where, at Harvard University, he founded 
the first department of German philology; but in time he 
had to relinquish his position due to his liberal attitude 
toward the Negroes. He died in a boat accident on Lake 
Erie. With Follen eliminated, the first revolutionary move- 
ment, temporarily, at least, ceased to exist. 

After the 1830 July revolution in Paris, small revolution- 
ary student groups sprang up again in Germany, especially 
in Giessen and in Frankfurt. They were forced to disband 
after the failure of the Frankfurt coup and the subsequent 
persecution, but radical nuclei persisted in meetings, and it 
was with these groups that Buechner got in touch when he 
eame to Giessen. To what extent he was involved before 
his nervous collapse is difficult to say. A letter to his par- 
ents, in which he recapitulates his state of mind before his 
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neurosis entered the acute state, considering the candor 
with which he speaks about his discontent with the politi- 
eal atmosphere, would seem to indicate that he had not yet j 
become actively engaged in the revolutionary struggle. 
“In Giessen, I was externally quiet, but I was drowned in 
deep depression. At the same time, the political conditions 
bothered me. I felt ashamed to be a slave with slaves, to 
be at the mercy of a rotting race of dukes and a cringing, 
servile aristocracy. I found the most repulsive conditions 
in Giessen. Grief and disgust made me sick.’’ 

When, after his recovery, Buechner became an all-out 
political activist, his language in his letters became much 
less violent, more reserved, more cautious. After all, he had 
to guard against a twofold danger: discovery by the state 
authorities and discovery by his father, the latter a no less 
formidable threat to him than the former. ‘‘Had (my 
father) known in what a situation Georg found himself, he 
would have proceeded against him with the utmost sever- 
ity’’, states Wilhelm Buechner. (34) 

The circle in which Georg Buechner worked and agitated 
was an offspring of the Follen group. Its soul was Pastor 
Weidig, a personality of great ethical integrity who, in his 
ideological make-up, was a descendant of the Follen move- 
ment. He was a confused Utopian who dreamed of a great 
German Empire, including the old mediaeval boundaries, 
ruled by an hereditary monarch. He hated the French Revo- 
lution on account of its rationalism and abhorred the 
emancipation of the ‘‘cursed’’ Jewish race. In this man 
there was very little of the revolutionary, except his sponsor- 
ship of a certain activistic programme, due mainly to the 
persecution after the Frankfurt coup, and to a moderate 
liberalism which aimed at granting certain political par- 
ticipation to the German people,—the middle classes are 
meant, —- within the framework of this romantic, monarch- 
istie state concept. 
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Georg Buechner went far beyond Weidig. He intended 
total revolution, mobilization of the masses, class struggle 
to the bitter end, and establishment of a republic without 
elass distinction. To him, an offspring of the middle bourge- 
oisie, the triumph of this middle bourgeoisie seemed just 
as dangerous as the victory of their aristocratic opponents. 
Of the constitutionals, he used to say: (35) ‘‘Should those 
people succeed in abolishing the German government and 
in bringing about a general monarchy, or even a republic, 
then we would have a money-aristocracy as in France, and 
it would be better for everything to remain as it is.’’ He 
was concerned lest the frightened governments might grant 
concessions and thus quench the flames before they could 
spread and destroy the unjust edifice called German con- 
federation. Buechner understood better than Weidig, who 
saw only the political conflict be:ween aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie, that the real struggle was a social conflict be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the powerful and the power- 
less, and that ‘‘Hunger’’ was the most formidable motive out 
of which the masses could be aroused to bloody revolt. It 
was the purpose of his pamphlet, ‘‘Der Hessische Land- 
bote’’, with its slogan, ‘‘Peace to the huts, war to the pal- 
aces’’, to revolutionize the masses. Even in the watered- 
down form in which we read it, [Weidig would not permit 
the pamphlet to appear, in order to spare the feelings of 
the ‘‘well-meaning’’ members of the bourgeoisie] it is a 
document of hate. Mehring quotes (36) it in his ‘‘ History 
of German Social Democracy’’. Treitschke, (37) in his 
‘‘German History of the Nineteenth Century’’, calls Buech- 
ner, because of this pamphlet, the ‘‘John the Baptist to the 
Messiah, Lassalle’’; and Karl Engels adopts its slogan in his 
‘‘Situation of the Working Classes in England’’. It is, of 
course, not a scientific socialism that Buechner develops. 


35 S. W. p. 607. 
36 First part p. 61. 
37 iv p. 310, 1889. 
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For that he lacked the scientific background and the in- 
dustrial atmosphere. It is an emotional socialism that speaks 
in this little brochure, but it is this very emotionalism that — 
lends it such impact and forcefulness. It is a pamphlet in 
which the fight against the authorities, the war against the 
palaces, is much more emphasized than the sympathy, the 
message of peace to the huts. Because of this feature, the 
pamphlet’s tone is in complete contrast to his expressed 
intentions. ‘‘I hope,’’ writes Buechner in one of his let- 
ters, (38) ‘‘that I have thrown more glances of pity toward 
suffering and oppressed figures than said bitter words to 
cold, noble masters.’’ This statement and the tenor of the 
pamphlet demonstrate how often he was in a dilemma caused 
by the conflicting points of view of his gentle, sympathetic 
mother and by the harsh, cruel father; and how the paternal 
standpoint, reinforced by his antagonism to it, finally gained 
the upper hand, thus leading to the superimposition of the 
identification pattern upon the object pattern. 

The revolutionary violence that is relieved through 
sanguinary images, such as the ‘‘boa-constrictor’’, the 
‘‘hemp’’ with which to make the rope to hang the oppres- 
sors, the ‘‘lantern’’ on which to hang them, comes to a climax 
in apocalyptic images and metaphors. The duke is *‘the 
head of the leech rampant above you’’, the ministers are 
‘the teeth’’ and the bureaucracy is ‘‘its tail’’. The hungry 
stomach of all the noble lords to whom the ruler distributes 
high poSitions are ‘‘cupping utensils’? which he places upon 
the country, the ‘‘L’’ under his decree is the stigma of the 
animal that the ‘‘idolaters of our time adore’’. The mantle 
of the prince is the ‘‘carpet upon which the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the aristocracy and the court roll upon each other 
in their lewdness. . . With insignia and ribbons they cover 
their ulcers, and with precious garments they hide their 
leprous bodies. The daughters of the people are their serv- 
ants and whores, the sons of the people their lackeys and 


soldiers.’’ (39) 
Buechner speaks of the farce the authorities made of 
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their promise to grant constitutions; and he links the con. 
stitutional movement to the French Revolution to which. 
just as he did in his high-school days, he pays high tribute. 
He blames Napoleon for stifling liberty, and criticizes the 
French for having tolerated him. (40) ‘‘The Frenchmen 
themselves sold their young liberty for the glory that 
Napoleon offered them, and raised him to the imperial 
throne. Therefore, the Almighty let the army of the Em- 
peror freeze to death in Russia and castigated France by 
the knout of the Cossacks, and gave the Frenchmen the fat- 
bellied Bourbons as kings, so that France may turn away 
from idolatry and serve the God that made men free and 
equal.’”’ 

The rejection of Napoleon, the idol of his father, is 
again taken up by Buechner in his ‘‘ Leonce and Lena’’: (41) 
‘Go to the devil with your Romanticism a4 la Alexander 
and Napoleon’’, shouts Leonce to Valerio. Behind all these 
historic figures—Caesar, Alexander, Napoleon — stands the 
authoritarian father-image which he opposes. 

Just as Buechner differed from his predecessors and 
collaborators in his radical aims, so does he differ in his 
methods. Upon the model of the ‘‘Société des Droits de 
l’7Homme et du Citoyen’’, he founded a society of the Right 
of Man which was more rigidly organized than the former 
student club, and, in contrast to them, was open to the lower 
strata, too, much to the dislike of many of his middle-class 
associates. This bourgeois founded the first anti-bourgeois 
nests of conspiracy in Germany, and he also wanted them 
to be prepared for violence. To this end he instigated mili- 
tary training. 

However, the meetings were brought to the attention 
of the authorities by a spy. Arrests were made. a search 


38 S. W. p. 532. 
39 S. W. p. 160. 

40 S. W. p. 172. 

41 S. W. p. 123. 
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instituted in Buechner’s apartment, while he was feverishly 
trying to contact a friend in Frankfurt who was just about 
to distribute the pamphlet there. Fortunately, nothing was- 
found. Buechner played the offended: he wrote a letter 
home protesting his innocence. His expedition to warn his 
friend is described in this letter as merely a harmless prom- 
enade. But his father became suspicious and ordered Georg 
home. And now begins a period of humiliation and psychic 
suffering for Buechner which can scarcely be described. His 
autocratic father made him study under his supervision, 
and forced him, in his free time, to lecture on anatomy to 
young medical students. But the stronger the pressure 
became, the greater became the resistance. Buechner out- 
witted his father. He continued to plot, — did it with 
knowledge of how vain his undertaking really was: ‘‘It 
must seem almost strange to us’’, writes Franzos, ‘‘if we 
realize that Buechner never expected real success from such 
activity, and especially now, had to accept its complete in- 
utility . . But the motives for his actions are certainly to be 
found . . in his personal situation. The more heavily the 
pressure of his father weighed upon him, the more longingly 
he experienced the youthful urge for hazardous activity . . 
Perhaps his speeches and proposals in his club would have 
sounded less radical had he not been treated like a school- 
boy by his father.’’ (42) Yet, at the same time, a feeling 
of guilt obsesses Buechner. To his brother, he indulges 
in self-accusations, he complains of having betrayed his 
parents, caused the arrest of his friends and jeopardized the 
happiness of his fiancée. Again he plunged into reading,— 
philosophical, historical and poetic literature, — to find an 
answer to all the problems which beset him. Out of this 
mood of revolt, hostility, guilt, and despair was born his 
first drama, ‘‘ Danton’s Death’’, conceived and written under 
the suspicious eye of his father, who was not supposed to 
know about his son’s literary activity; in an atmosphere of 
constant threat when agents were already preparing the 
warrant for his arrest. Ludwig Buechner tells us the cir- 
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cumstances under which his brother worked, how he quickly 
hid his notes and papers under his anatomy book when he 
heard his father’s footsteps; (43) and how the threat of 
arrest caused an ‘‘indescribable mental alarm’’ in him. (44) 
Due to this strain, he spoke rarely, ate little and always 
made a ‘‘disturbed, staring face.’’ (45) He had good reason 
to fear the investigations and prison. Pastor Weidig, after 
his arrest, was subjected to physical and mental torture 
which drove the pious man to suicide. Minnigerode, Buech- 
ner’s high-school friend, was cruelly beaten and almost driv- 
en to insanity. He was finally released from prison, on 
account of his physical and mental condition, and found a 
haven in America where he became the bishop of a religious 
sect. Others, too, escaped to North America, like Kahlert. 
Nievergelter and Becker, the colorful go-between between 
Buechner and Weidig, who, after an adventurous life as 
a journalist and chaplain in the Confederate army, died in 
Cincinnati in 1871. The appeal of the young North Ameri- 
can republic, not only as a haven but as an ideal of political 
freedom, also exercised its influence on the political thinking 
of Georg Buechner, who often referred to it as the model of 
his Republic. 

Eventually the hour of escape struck for Buechner, too. 
A warrant, summoning him to appear before the cruel, in- 
famous Judge Georgi, was rightly interpreted by him as a 
prelude to his arrest. He needed money for his flight. In 
his distress, he confessed his secret to his mother, who fur- 
nished him with the necessary sum. He hoped to draw his 
further means of subsistence from the money his ‘‘ Danton’s 
Death’’, which he had finished and sent to Gutzkow. would 
bring him. 


42 Franzos introduction p. CLVI 

43 Ludwig Buechner’s introduction p. 18. 
4 ibid p. 21. 

45 ibid 
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Danton’s Death 


‘‘Danton’s Death’’ revolving around the figures of the 
French Revolution, lacks the optimistic overtones with 
which this event had previously been connected in Buech- 
ver’s mind. It is a synthesis of typical Buechner motives: 
the Cato, the Melancholy, and the Revolutionary Murderer. 
It does not present a Danton triumphing over king and 
aristocracy, but a Danton disillusioned and crushed after 
the liberating deed. Buechner’s Danton and Buechner 
himself have been compared to Hamlet. The comparison is 
valid, except that we are confronted with a Hamlet who 
had committed the father murder in Freud’s interpretation 
and had been thrown into despair by this sanguinary act. 
‘‘T accustomed myself to blood, but I am not the knife of 
the guillotine’’. (46) This self-confession of Buechner’s 
clearly indicates the struggle between his conscience and 
the murderous intent within him. It is echoed by Danton 
who, torn by doubts over the motives of his committed re- 
bellion, prefers to be sent to the guillotine rather than to 
condemn others to it. (47) The whole drama, indeed, is one 
of willingly accepted punishment for an act of rebellion 
against the established authority, its main message being 
frailty of reason in the clash with the unreasonable forces 
of nature. 

Guilt-thoughts torment Danton, who cannot free himself 
from the memory (48) of the September murders when, in 
an hour of acute danger, he had ordered the bloody anni- 
hilation of every suspected soul. (49) He might well 
rationalize, call it self-defense, salvation of the fatherland, 
law of the stronger, fight against despotism, — after the 
act a veil is drawn from his soul and his true, inner being 
stares into his face in all its chaotic gruesomeness. He sud- 


4% S. W. p. 530. 
47 Danton, S. W. p. 34: “I prefer to be guillotined than to have others 
guillotined.” 
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denly discovers that the motives of our actions are not 
idealistic, subject to will and choice, but instinctive, under 
the sign of the ‘‘must’’ that ‘‘whores, lies, steals and mur- 
ders’’ in us. (50) In contrast to Hegel’s panlogism, Buech- 
ner presents, in ‘‘Danton’’, a blind pansensualism which 
pervades individual life, the life of generations (51) as 
well as of the cosmos, (52) and makes a puppet, a power-. 
less marionette, (53) of the human being. This pansensual- 
ism is active in every being, in its erudest form in the pros- 
titute, (54) in its most sublimated form, in Jesus Christ, 
who endowed even torture and pain with the sensations of 
lust and pleasure. In Buechner, the hostility against God 
the Father does not accept the deity of the Son. The epicur- 
ization of Christ, (55) the masochistic interpretation of the 
Passion devaluates even the world-redeeming act of love 
to one of self-gratification, the motivating force of all our 
deeds. Yet what makes the self-sacrifice of Jesus such an 
artful trick is that the drive for pleasure in all creatures 
ends in a Calvary and Gethsemane without the ‘‘voluptu- 
ousness of pain’’ Christ was able to draw from it. (56) 


Danton, S.W., p. 41: “There my memory lives and kills me.” 

Danton, S. W., p. 42: “Will that never subside? Will the night never 

glow out and the sound never putrefy? Will it never become dark 

and quiet so that we no longer hear nor see the ugly sins?.... 

September ... what does that word want? Why does it stretch 

its bloody arms after me? I did not beat it.” 

50 As a parallel to it, there is a letter to his fiancée: G.W., p. 530: 
“Must” is one of the condemning words with which Man has been 
baptized. What is it that lies, murders and steals in us?” 

51 Ibid: “I feel as if crushed beneath the gruesome fatalism of history. 
I find in human nature a terrible identity, in human condition an 
inexorable power imposed upon all and none. The single in- 
dividual is only a foam on the wave, greatness sheer hazard, the 
domination of genius a game of marionettes, a ridiculous struggle 
against an iron law; to recognize it is the highest wisdom, to dom- 
inate it is impossible.” 

52 Ibid, p. 76: “The world is the chaos. The Nil is the World God 

to be born.” 
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Pain, harm and grief is the price of our existence. The 
idea of a loving God Father is absurd and preposterous.- 
Here Buechner’s father-protest comes to a climax in a re- 
jection of the ideal of a benevolent, fatherly God. ‘‘Why’’, 
asks Payne, ‘‘should a friendly God have had the urge to 
ereate?’’ (57) ‘‘From overpowering love, as we whisper 
mysteriously in each other’s ears? Need we do all that 
just to make ourselves the sons of God? I prefer a lesser 
father ; at least I do not have to say behind his back that he 
brought me up beneath his status, a galley-slave, or fed 
me at a pig-trough.’’ No, we are the children of an evil 
power which, in cruel satisfaction, sadistically enjoys the 
sufferings of its creatures. Danton: (58) ‘‘We are poor 
pipers and our bodies are the instruments. Are the ugly 
sounds blown through our mouths born only to rise and 
sweep up and on, and end at least echoing lightly, like a 
voluptuous breath, in the ears of heaven?’’ Herault: ‘‘Are 
we suckling pigs, whipped to death with rods, for a King’s 
table, so that our flesh may taste the sweeter?’’ Danton: 
‘‘Are we children set in the white-hot arms of this Moloch 
world, tickled with light-rays that the Gods may take their 
pleasure at our chuckling?’’ ‘‘Is the moaning on our tor- 
ture bench’’, so Buechner varies these thoughts in a letter 
to Minna, (59) ‘‘here only so that it may pierce through the 


53 Ibid, p. 43: “Puppets are we, drawn on the threads by unknown 
forces. We ourselves, nothing.” 

54 Ibid, p. 23: “It does not make any difference from what one derives 
one’s pleasure, — from bodies, images of Christ, flowers or chil- 
dren’s toys, — it is always the same sentiment; the one who enjoys 
most, prays most”, says Marion the prostitute. 

55 Ibid, p. 28: “There are only Epicureans, crude and fine ones. Christ 
was the finest. That is the only difference which I can gather be- 
tween men. Everyone acts according to his nature, that is, he does 
what pleases him. 

56 Ibid, p. 43: “The man on the cross has made it easy for himself. . .” 
p. 32: “Truly in all of us the Son of Man is crucified. We all 
wrestle in the garden of Gethsemane in bloody sweat.” 

57 S. W. p. 51. 
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clefts of the clouds, and die, resounding on and on, like a 
melodic breath in heavenly ears? Are we the victim in the 
burning belly of the Peryllus animal whose deadly ery 
sounds like the jubilation of the divine animal that is con- 
sumed by the flames?’’ 

The tyranny under which Buechner suffered through 
the father-authority and the demands of his strong, affee- 
tive life, condense into these images of a tortured world 
governed by a cruel, perverse power, and the degradation 
of the free personality to a ‘‘marionette’’, an ‘‘automaton’”’, 
(60) ‘‘a broken fiddle’’, ‘‘an empty bottle’’, ‘‘a pair of 
threadbare trousers’’ or ‘‘worn-out shoes.’’ Pessimistic, 
sadistic, sensualistic, — such is the world as the disillusioned 
Danton sees it. In all the differentiation of the universe 
reigns a tedious fundamental sameness of character, and an 
over-repetitiousness of happenings. Its perfect symbol is 
the mask (61) that covers the basic identity, and the fright- 
ening mirror-image (62) in its dead and endless reflection 
of the same self. The psychological reaction to it is the 
feeling of monotony, (63) boredom and emptiness. Out 
of this boredom, God created the world, (64) Danton started 
the revolution ; out of boredom, ‘‘we pray, we love, marry and 
die.’’ (65) 

Despite basic differences, there is a strong resemblance 
between anxiety and boredom. In neither case can a strong 


ibid 

S. W. p. 533. 

Letter to his fiancee, S. W., p. 530: “I am an automaton, the soul 
is taken away from me.” See also Valerio’s presentation of the 
Automata in “Leonce and Lena”, G. W. p. 138, and letter to his 
fiancee, G. W., p. 55. 

61 Danton, S. W., p. 75: “We should once fling off our masks. Then 
we would see, as in a room of mirrors, nothing but the ancient, 
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innumerable sheepheads, — nothing more, nothing less. The 
differences are not so great. We are all rogues and angels, block- 
heads and geniuses all in one; .. . Sleeping, digesting, conceiving 


children, — all do that. The rest are only variations on the same 
theme in different keys.” 
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active and affective urge be satisfied by a working or love 
contact. In neither case can the free floating libido attach - 
itself to an object. A continuous attempt and a continuous 
failure to alleviate the inner frustration through various 
experiences is characteristic for both cases. Buechner’s 
own feverish, often unconcentrated activity is seen, from 
this angle, as an escape from his deep boredom and anxiety. 
It explains his ambivalent attitude toward work. On the 
few occasions when he felt at peace, in Strassbourg, removed 
from paternal and state tyranny, he will refer to work as 
a ‘‘subtle form of suicide’’. (66) Only in the atmosphere 
of Strassbourg was he able to compose the High Song on 
Laziness with which Valerio concludes ‘‘Leonce and Lena”’. 
In ‘‘Danton’’, the hero’s mood-curve fluctuates between an 
anxiety that chases him through the fields at night and pre- 
vents him from being able to sleep, and ennui that prompted 
him to start the revolution; and, once it was started, to 
withdraw from it in weariness and boredom. Like his 
creator, he attempts to redeem himself through the ‘‘thou’’, 


62 Letter to his fiancee, S. W., p. 533: “I am afraid of my voice and 
of my mirror.” Also, Leonce, G.W., p. 138: “Gentlemen, turn your 
mirror around and hide your shining buttons and do not look at me 
lest I mirror myself in your eyes.” 

63 Danton, S. W., p. 32: “It is very boring every day, first to drag on 
one’s shirt and then one’s breeches; and to crawl into bed every 
night, and out of it each morning; and to set one’s foot always 
in front of the other — it is a sad thought. And that millions 
have done it already, that millions will do it all over again; and 
that we consist, moreover, of two halves, both of which do the 
same thing so that everything happens twice, that is very sad — 
To be such a poor instrument on which one chord always gives 
only one sound, it is unbearable.” Parallel to this, Leonce, G. W. . , 
p. 111: “That the clouds should have drifted from west to east for 
three whole weeks, — the thought makes me quite melancholy.” 

64 Leonce, S. W., p. 140. Valerio: “It was before the creation of the 
world—Preacher: “that ..” Valerio: “God was bored.” 

@ Leonce, S. W. p. 112 and Lenz, S. W., p. 102. These examples from 
Leonce and Lenz are justified by the identity of the point of view. 
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through the experience of love; like Buechner, he cannot 
integrate himself, even through contact with the loving wife. 
Danton, like Buechner, feels that, in spite of the basic iden- 
tity, there exists a deep abyss between the ‘‘masks’’ whieh 
fill the world, and that a last residue of misunderstanding 
can never be overcome, notwithstanding even closest in- 
timacy. ‘‘We know very little about each other. We are 
pachyderms. We reach after each other with our hands, 
but it is a vain attempt. We only rub off our coarse hide . 
we are very lonely’’, so sighs Danton to Julie. ‘‘We shout 
like the deaf into each other’s ears’’, complains Buechner 
to Minna. This deep loneliness and the futile attempt to 
overcome it leads Danton to a profound longing for rest 
which can only be found in death. (67) He can suggest to 
himself and to his friends as much as he wants that his 
adversaries will not dare to murder him upon the guillotine; 
it is a device of his unconscious mind to make him remain 
and undergo his fate. His death is an act of suicide with 
the dual gratification of self-punishment and the punishment 
of his foes whom he knows he will drag along (68) with 
him, — above all, Robespierre. 

In Robespierre, Buechner has given a portrayal of 
wicked, bloody sadism. His asceticism, (69) his sexual in- 
adequacy, (70) his over-correctness, (71) pedantry (72) and 
righteousness (73) constitute a morality that lacks the 
essential element of all morality: love and sympathy. (74) 
[t bears the stigma of isolation (75) and the doubts about 
its truthfulness. (76) Indeed, when the strong censorship 
the conscious mind exercises over the instinctual drives are 
relaxed in sleep, the true motives surge up into the world 
of the dream and haunt Robespierre’s guilty conscience. 


66 S. W. p. 544. 

67 Danton, S. W., p. 40: “They want my head; so be it .. they may 
take it. What difference does it make? I shall know how to die; 
it is easier than to live .. 

Ibid, 56: “Life is a heavy weight upon me. May they take it from 
me. I long to cast it off.” 
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“The night snores over the earth and wallows in wild dream- 
ing. Thoughts, desires hardly suspected, confused and | 
formless, which shyly hid before the daylight, now receive 
form and garment, and steal into the quiet house of the 
dream. They open the doors, they look out of the windows. 
they become half-way flesh, the limbs stretch in sleep, the 
lips mumble. And the waking-state, is it not a lighter 
dream? Are we not somnambulists? Are not our actions 
like those in the dream, only more distinct, more decided. 
more carried-out? Who will scold us for it? In one hour, 
the mind performs more deeds of the thought than the inert 
organism of our body can do in years. The sin is in the 
thoughts. Whether the thought becomes deed, whether 
the body can follow it, — that is mere hazard.”’ (77 


Leonce and Lena 


Again, as it did the first time, the atmosphere of Strass- 
bourg, where the fugitive Buechner arrived in 1835, brings 
immediate relief from tension. (78) The remoteness of the 
paternal autocracy also results in a lessening of hostility. The 
active-revolutionary period of Buechner is over. From now 
on, he will withdraw from all political activity. Disillusion- 


68 Danton, G. W., p. 74: “I don’t give him six months respite. I drag 
him along with me.” 

69 Ibid, p. 28: “You have never slept with a woman.” 

70 Ibid, p. 3: “He is an impotent mason.” 

71 Ibid, p. 28: “You have never taken money.” 

72 Ibid, p. 28: “You always wear a clean, brushed coat.” 

73 Ibid, p. 28: “You are revoltingly virtuous.” 

14 Ibid, p. 28: “I would be ashamed to run around for years between 
heaven and earth with the same moral physiognomy just for the 
pitiful pleasure of finding others more wicked than myself.” 

75 Ibid, p. 32: “They all leave me. Everything is deserted and empty. 
I am alone.” 

76 Ibid, p. 29: “I don’t know which half in me deceives the other 
half.” 

7 W. p. 32. 
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ment and guilt-feelings alone remain. He is concerned about 
the fate of his imprisoned comrades, he suffers on account 
of the rupture with his home. His enraged father had 
denied any sort of help. He did not even permit the name 
of his son to be uttered. He knew that his wife was in touch 
with Georg, but he did not ask any information, and behaved 
as if his son were dead. When Sauerlaender, the editor, 
sent money for ‘‘Danton’s Death’’ to his Darmstadt home, 
Dr. Ernst Buechner opened the envelope, and quietly, with- 
out any comment, handed the amount over to his wife. As 
the immediate consequence of the break with his father, 
Buechner decided to abandon practical medicine and to 
dedicate himself entirely to scientific research. He studied 
the whole comparative anatomy, and started and finished 
his scientific work on the nervous system of the Barb which 
he read, in French, in three sessions before the Strassbourg 
Academy of Science. In printed form, it became his Doctor’s 
thesis for the University of Zurich. But beyond that, there 
is a feverish productivity noticeable in him. He continued 
to work and prepared lectures on Greek philosophy, Spinoza 
and Descartes. He finished his ‘‘Leonce and Lena’’, his 
‘*Lenz’’, his translations of two dramas by Victor Hugo, 
and, above all, his ‘‘ Wozzeck.’” And all this in one and a 
half years. It is as if he had felt that his time was running 
out. Indeed, after the first weeks of relief, morbid thoughts 
and nervous restlessness again had him in their grip. The 
play, ‘‘Leonce and Lena’’, by its apparently more peaceful, 
optimistic note, reflects the mixed emotional state in which 
he found himself during his second sojourn in Strassbourg. 
Here, the harassed Buechner dreams of a pagan, eternally 
youthful humanity, which enjoys its life in timeless presence 
without work and pain. ‘‘Leonce and Lena”’ is a fairy-tale 
based on Brentano and Musset. But, through its motives 
and characters, it is a typical Buechner product. 

Prince Leonce, the forerunner of Dorian (iray, is. like 
Danton, plagued by boredom. Ile is ‘‘old under his blond 
eurls.’’ He has ‘‘the spring upon his cheeks and the winter 
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in his heart.’’ To allay a feeling of emptiness, he invents 
the most ridiculous practices. Three hundred and sixty-five 
times a year, he spits upon a stone; he tries to see his skull. 
Whatever he does, his ‘“‘life yawns in his face like a big 
white sheet of paper.’’ (79) His head feels ‘‘like an empty 
ball-room’’ (80) in which a chaotic disorder of lifeless ob- 
jects reigns. To conquer his weariness, he pursues sensa- 
tions. Like Danton, who sought stimulation through contact 
with grisettes, he attempts, through love experiences, to 
find escape from tediousness. A modern Don Juan, he re- 
quires many women to ‘‘sing the scale of love up and down.”’ 
(81) Yet, after a short time, each sweetheart is discarded, 
and the hunt for another victim is renewed. The third 
scene permits us to witness such a dismissal. We see a 
richly-furnished hall, candles burning, fountains showering 
wine upon roses while the sweet music of violins resounds. 
The scene is set. Rosetta may enter now, and hear from 
Leonce that his lips have become inert, not from kissing but 
from yawning; that he loved her out of boredom, but that 
time has killed even this kind of love, and that he had in- 
vited her to come to enjoy the flickering-out of a pleasant 
pastime. He knows that his words hurt, yet he indulges 
aesthetically in the smarting effect they induce. Out of 
Rosetta’s tears, he would like a diamond necklace to be 
made. The entire atmosphere he has created, with its music, 
its lights and its perfume, is an aesthetic frame for the cruel 
act. 

Leonce’s evilness is wickedness out of emptiness and 
frustration. It is the revenge of the weak who, incapable 
of giving, and therefore of receiving love, derives his only 
satisfaction and pleasure from the infliction of pain. It is 
an act of despair like that of Robespierre’s who attempts to 


Letter to his Family, S. W. p. 544: “Since I am beyond the frontier 
I have courage to live again.” 

S. W. p. 119. 
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bridge over the lack of contact with other souls through the 
iron grip of the tyrant-victim relationship, and thus creates 
an illusion of power and omnipotence which is, in reality, 
masked insufficiency and impotence. Yet the most complete 
feeling of power is felt when the victim has given up any 
resistance whatsoever, — when it is dead. It is the feeling 
that inspires the necrophiliac. In Buechner’s work, there 
are many necrophiliac passages, metaphors and images. 
‘**Oh, a dying love is more beautiful than a budding love . . 
How the red dies on her cheeks, how the eye ceases glowing, 
how silently the curve of her limbs mounts and falls. Addio, 
addio, my love. I want to love your corpse’’, (82) — thus 
Leonce bids farewell to Rosetta. When he embraces Lena 
for the first time, once again he employs the metaphor of 
the corpse: ‘‘Beautiful corpse, you rest so gently on the 
black shroud of the night, that Nature hates life and falls 
in love with death.’’ (83) This image is preceded by the 
image of the moon seen as a dead child: ‘‘The moon is like 
a sleeping child, — during his sleep, the golden curls have 
fallen into the sweet face. Oh, its sleep is death! How 
the dead angel rests upon his dark cushion and the stars 
burn around him like candles!’’ In ‘‘Danton’’, the insane 
Lucille addresses the guillotine as the cradle which rocked 
her beloved Camille to sleep: ‘‘Oh dear cradle that has 
rocked my Camille into sleep, and has choked him under your 
roses, thou death-bed that sang him to death with thy sweet 
tongue!’’ (84) 

The sublimated cruelty that emerges in these fantasies 
is closely linked to the morbid attraction the phenomenon 
of death had exercised upon Buechner. His brother Lud- 
wig had already noticed how Georg’s mind liked to revolve 
around death and decomposition. (85) Indeed, the death- 
feeling frequently overcame him with disturbing obsessive- 
ness. (86) From his childhood on, when he experienced it 
for the first time in his father’s anatomical laboratory, he 
stood before the phenomenon of death with shuddering ad- 
miration. This ambivalence toward death is well-expressed 
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by Danton: ‘‘I flirt with death; it is agreeable to make 
eyes at it with the lorgnette.’’ (87) Flirtation, as the atti- 
tude of in between, of half looking, half turning away, half 
accepting, half rejecting, half inviting, half denying, — 
this is the symbol of the fluctuating tug-of-war between the 
will to live and the will to die which, in Buechner, was al- 
ways decided in favour of the death urge. 

The omuipresence of death was experienced by Buech- 
ner through two agents, Time and Night. 

The fear of Time, the destroyer, as he had called it in 
his first poem, was always strong in Buechner. With its 
sanguinary attributes, ‘‘the saw’’ and ‘‘the voracious 
tooth’’, it shows death in its frightening aspect. In epi- 
grammatic metaphors, Danton sees his life as something that 
does not have the long breath of the epos, something to be 
drunk out of a ‘‘liqueur-glass’’ rather than out of a ‘‘buck- 
et’. Time makes the world a ‘‘grave in which everything 
is rotting’’; (88) it makes life a ‘‘rampant fever’’; (89) 
makes us into ‘‘beings, buried alive’’. (90) To Leonce, his 
heart-beat seems the death-clock in his breast. These are 
the images of one who feels that his own dose of time is 
meager. ‘‘I shall not become old’’, the twenty-three year 
old youth said to his mother and sister when they visited 
him in Strassbourg. The baroque feeling of constant threat 
through time and constant time-lack, — time seen in the 
aspect not of accumulation but of liquidation, — makes 
Leonce dream of an Utopian humanity which will live in a 
state where all clocks will be destroyed and al! calendars 
are prohibited. 

Night. on the contrary, represents Death’s soothing 


S. W. p. 117. 

S. W. p. 132. 

S. W. p. 80. 

Buechner, Ludwig, Georg Buechner, Nachgelassene Schriften, p. 47. 
Letter to his fiancee, S. W. p. 533: “The feeling of death was always 
strong in me.’ 
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aspect, linked as it is with the phenomenon of sleep. It brings 
rest, peace, withdrawal from painful reality. This aspect 
of death, at any time, aroused Buechner’s most morbid 


lyricism : 


Wieder eine Nacht herabgestiegen 

Auf das alte ew’ge Erdenrund 

Wieder eine Finsternis geworden 

In dem qualerfuellten Kerker- 
schlund 


Once again the night has fallen 

On the Earth’s eternal round, 

Once again the darkness covers 

This our dungeon’s pain-filled 
ground (91) 


an early poem reads. The tortured Lenz complains: 


O Gott in Deines Lichtes Welle 

In deines gluehnden Mittags Helle 

Sind meine Augen wund gewacht 

Wird es denn niemals wieder 
Nacht. 


O God, before your surging light, 

Your noonday’s unrelenting flight, 

My wakeful eye must sorely burn. 

When will the blessed night 
return? (92) 


The dancer Rosetta, wounded in her most tender feel- 


ings, wails: 


O meine mueden Fuesse ihr muesst 
tanzen 

In bunten Schuhen 

Und moechtet lieber tief 

Im Boden ruhen 


O meine heissen Wangen ihr 
muesst gluehen 

Im wilden Kosen 

Und moechtet lieber bluehen 

Zwei weisse Rosen 


O meine armen Augen ihr muesst 
blitzen 

Im Strahl der Kerzen 

Und schlieft im Dunkel lieber aus 


8 S. W. p. 65. 
89 S. W. p. 130. 
9 S. W. p. 10. 
91 S. W. p. 766. 
92 S. W. p. 102. 


O, my tired feet, you must keep 
dancing 

In bright shoes bound 

And would much rather rest 

Deep in the ground 


Oh, my burning cheeks, you must 
keep glowing 

In wild delight 

And would rather be growing 

Two roses white. 


Oh my poor eyes, you must be ap- 
ing 

The candle’s spark, 

Would fain sleep out your pain 

Down in the dark. (93) 


| 
| | 
| 
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The image of the ending day, the glowing out of the 
evening atmosphere, is often invoked as the symbol of a 
peaceful, tranquil death. The peaceful aspect of death final- 
ly makes Julia ‘‘like the grave . . . for in the grave is rest, 
and grave and rest are one.’’ (94) 

The linking of the death with the love experience, the 
erotization of death is a typical Romantic thought. The 
analogy of love, night and death has been varied in infinite 
metaphors by the Romanticists. According to the Romantic 
concept, in all three phenomena, a liberating act is performed 
whereby isolation is overcome: in Night by abolishing the 
contours that separate the things bathed in the light of the 
day, in Death by breaking the walls of the body which 
imprison the eternal soul, in Love by melting the lonely, 
suffering ‘‘Ego’’ in the other ‘‘Thou’’. There is an orgas- 
tic, Dionysiae element in this Romantic Love-Night-Death 
triad that found its most grandiose artistic vision in Richard 
Wagner’s ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.’’ 

Death ecstasy out of love exuberance also overcomes 
Leonce. His kingly father Peter has decided that Leonce 
shall be married to Princess Lena, whom Leonce had never 
seen before. This father-king is treated with all the scorn 
and sarcasm with which Buechner likes to endow his author- 
ity-figures. King Peter is an idiotic, sentimental tyrant, 
eontemptuous of human dignity and initiative. ‘‘Man must 
think he philosophizes, and I must think for my subjects, 
for they do never think.’’ (95) In order to celebrate the 
projected marriage of his only son, he intends to show his 


93 S. W. p. 117. 

9 Danton, S. W., p. 77: “Rejoice, Camille, we will have a beautiful 
night. The clouds hang on the quiet evening sky like on Olympus 
that glows out with fading, drowning gods”. — So Herault bids 
farewell to Camille, and in similar words Phillippeau addresses his 
friends before going to the guillotine: “O goodnight, my friends, 
let us spread over us the great blanket under which all our hearts 
will glow out and our eyes will close.” 

% S. W. p. 114. 
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kindness toward his people by placing them on the high- 
way where the young couple will pass in such a manner that 
the wind that emanates from the kitchen will blow past 
their noses. Thus, for once, he can let them smell the odour 
of roasted meat. 

Yet the prince disobeys his father. He escapes. During 
his flight, he meets a lovely maiden. It is Lena, who also 
preferred to run away rather than marry a stranger whom 
she might never love. Everything happens as in a fairy 
tale. The two young people who escaped in order to avoid 
each other fall in love, and each is ignorant as to who the 
other actually is. For the first time in his life, Leonce ex- 
periences a welling up of love within him, and the intoxicat- 
ing effect fills him with so much bliss that he decides to die 
lest the next instant would thrust him back into weary, lone- 
ly emptiness. ‘‘Too much, too much! My whole being is 
in this moment. Die now, more is impossible . . This one 
drop of bliss makes me a precious vessel. Down with you, 
holy eup!’’ (96) 

Leonce’s servant, Valerio, the principle of reality, a 
sort of Leporello-Sancho Panza figure, prevents him from 
carrying out his suicidal intention. He arranges a mas- 
querade and brings the two lovers back to the court. There, 
great confusion had reigned after it had been discovered 
that the prince as well as the princess had fled. The king 
had deeided that a wedding should take place and that he 
would feel merry. Because of the flight of the two young 
people, both of these intentions came to nil. What could 
be done about it? Just at this moment the masquers arrive, 
and it is decided that a proxy marriage shall take place. 
After the ceremony is over, the masks are taken off and the 
identity of the protagonists is established. Great joy per- 
vades the court. The king abdicates and hands the reins 
of government to Leonce. The land has a new ruler, and 
with a programmatic declaration of laziness and hedonistic 


% S. W. p. 132. 
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enjoyment of the things of this world, the fairy tale comes 
to an end. 

The credo of this little play, then, seems to be the cure ~ 
of an unhappy soul through the magic power of love. This 
unredeemed world is, after all, not unredeemable. There 
were moments in Buechner’s life, as we read in his ietters, 
when he thought that Woman might be the saviour of Man’s 
restless soul. The return to Strassbourg, where once before 
he had found peace, might have reactivated this hopeful 
outlook. 

It is the vegetative, nature-bound, child-like simplicity 
of Woman which Buechner seeks as the counterpart of his 
complicated character, something like Lena whom one 
should have planted in a pot, who ‘‘needs dew and the air 
of the night like the flowers’’; (97) something like Julia, 
Danton’s wife, whose essence is love, and whose very death 
is peaceful as a prayer, seen under the symbol of the sunset 
that will be followed by a new day; (98) something like 
Lenz’s Friederike who was ‘‘all child’’, whose blissfulness 
was concentrated ‘‘in a small point’’, (99) and _ finally, 
something like his mother, the model of all these figures 
whose well-integrated, balanced natural loveliness exerted 
an everlasting influence on the child’s mind. This feeling 
of being interwoven in the stream of existence, this positive 
contact and contactibility through sensation, love and 
motherhood which Buechner attributes to Woman, is in 
striking contrast to his own ineapacity to open up and com- 
municate with others. ‘‘Everything consumes itself within 
me ..I have no ery for pain, no jubilation for joy, no 
harmony for bliss. This being mute is my damnation . . I 
am alone, as in the grave. When will your hand awaken 
me?*’, he complains, in a letter to his fiancée. (100) 

What had never happened to Buechner, nor to his Dan- 
ton, happened to Leonce. But it could only happen there 
where everything can happen, in the world of the fairy tale. 
And even there, the new state is half-Utopian, half a return 
to the innoeent world of the child, ‘‘full of dolls and toys.’’ 
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(101) Happiness is only possible in the realm of fantasy 
or in a regression to the infantile level. 


Lenz 


What a contrast there is between the joyful tidings of 
a pain and guiltfree state that conclude ‘‘Leonce and Lena” 
and the pain and guilt-laden world of ‘‘Lenz’’, drowned in 
psychotic fear. 

The problem of the origin of pain has obsessed and 
preoccupied Buechner’s Christian religiousness. At times, 
he might have rejected it in nihilistic despair, he might have 
grinned at it under the disguise of the atheistic mask; he 
never was an atheist, — he was an anti-theist opposed to 
the Christian God that ensnared humanity in pain and guilt. 
He clenched his fist against this God, he challenged Him, 
eursed and repudiated Him, threatened Him with desertion, 
yet he was still tied to Him in unswerving loyalty, subject 
to His orders, bound by His commands. Buechner expe- 
rienced this world as only a Christian could experience it, 
in Christian images and symbols, yet he refused to accept 
the Christian solution and thus was denied Christian salva- 
tion through grace. ‘‘Truly the Son of Man is crucified in 
all of us, we all wrestle in bloody sweat in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, but no one redeems his fellow man with his 
wounds,’’ (102) broods Robespierre. ‘‘My God, is it true 
that we have to redeem ourselves with our pain? Is it true 
the world is a crucified Saviour, the sun its crown of thorns, 
the stars the nail and spears in its feet and loins’’. laments 
Lena. (103) 

Steeped as Buechner was in the Christian world of 
ideas, the rebel in him could not submit in resignation to 
Man’s sad fate. Neither could he be satisfied by Descartes 


97 S. W. p. 131. 
9 S. W. p. 77. 
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and Spinoza. The mathematical demonstration of God’s 
existence did not bring harmony to the universal discord - 
eaused by the wailing of its creatures. ‘‘One can deny the 
evil, but not the pain. Only reason can prove God. The 
feeling rebels against it.’’ (104) 

Despair over the suffering in this world drives Lenz to 
rebel against the God whom he would love if only he could. 
and causes his inexorable end in madness. This is the fun- 
damental problem in this short story whose plot Buechner 
found in Oberlin’s report (105) on the psychotic fits to 
which this gifted poet of German Storm and Stress was s"1b- 
jected because of an ill-fated passion for Goethe’s former 
sweetheart, Friederike Brion. In Buechner’s version, the 
personal aspect is completely subordinated to the sympto- 
matic. It is a man’s struggle against the established order 
of a God to whom he is bound in unshakeable love and long- 
ing. Around this theme of the ambivalent attitude to the 
highest authority also Buechner’s psychopathographic study 
centers. Rage against God is vented in sacrilegious words 
and acts in which an anarchic will of satanic destructiveness 
manifests itself: ‘‘In his breast was a triumphant song of 
hell. The wind sounded like a song of Titans. He felt as 
if he could clench a gigantic fist against the sky and pull 
God down, and drag Him between His clouds; as if he could 
erush the world between his teeth and vomit it into the 
face of the creator. He cursed, he uttered blasphemies.’’ 
(106) The unanswerable problem of God’s tolerating woe 
and suffering makes him break out into a wild tirade: 
‘‘Were I omnipotent, I could not bear the suffering. I 
would save, save!’’ (107) And yet, the God whom he in- 
tends to crush and kill is the same God toward whom all 
his unquenched longings and deepest sympathies tend. He 


102 S. W. p. 32. 

103 S. W. p. 125. 

104 S. W. p. 51. 

105 reprinted in Stoeber, August, Der Dichter Lenz und Friedrike von 
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reads the Bible, is absorbed in the study of the New Testa- 
ment. He understands the holy scriptures in all their sig- 
nificance, he is gripped by the Apocalypse. Even in his 
artistic, naturalistic credo, which he defiantly upholds 
against aesthetic idealism, he points to God ‘‘who made the 
world as it shall be . . our only tendency must be to create 
a little like Him.’’ (108) He passes his nights in prayer. 
He wants to suffer physically, asks to be beaten with rods. 
At the sight of a dead child, he identifies himself with Christ: 
‘*Then he rose, seized the hands of the child and spoke loudly 
and strongly: ‘Arise, and walk.’’’ This identification with 
the Son of God, the Redeemer of the world from the bond- 
age of sin, is motivated by his deep sense of guilt which can 
only be allayed by a world-saving act. For the strong 
antagonism against God which takes possession of him at 
times with convulsive power is always followed by an over- 
whelming sense of guilt and self-punishing urges. ‘‘The 
following day a great shudder overcame him due to his 
condition of the day before. He stood before the abyss 
where a mad pleasure urged him to look again and again, 
and to repeat his torture. Then his fear mounted, the sin 
against the Holy Spirit stood before him.’’ (109) The an- 
xiety which grips him plagues him with visions of eternal 
damnation. ‘‘I am a renegade condemned for eternity, | 
am the eternal Jew, Satan.’’ (110) At such moments, he seeks 
the suffering against which, at first, he had rebelled. He wel- 
comes it as a legitimate retribution for his sacrilegious 
thoughts. 


Lass in mir die heil’gen Schmerzen 
Tiefe Bronnen ganz aufbrechen 
Leiden sei all mein Gewinst 
Leiden sei mein Gottesdienst. 


106 S.. W. p. 100. 
107 S. W. p. 106.. 
108 S. W. p. 92. 
109 S. W. p. 100. 


Let the springs of sacred pain 
Break wide open in my heart. 
Pain alone shall profit me, 
Pain my holy Mass shall be. 
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Again the masochistic erotization of suffering comes to 
the fore, the ‘‘lust that causes pain’’, (111) based on the 
guilt-feeling toward an ambivalently loved power. ‘‘Divine, 
trembling lips bent over him and sucked on his lips. . . The 
fountain rustled, streams broke forth from his eyes, he 
eringed, his limbs trembled, he felt as if he would have to 
melt, — he could not find an end to his voluptuousness.’’ 
(112) 

Lenz’s ambivalence toward God is the magnified father- 
son combat in which Buechner was so vitally engaged. In- 
deed, behind the pathetic struggle, once more a guilt-inspir- 
ing father-figure looms as the power that sets off the spark 
and brings about the explosion of Lenz’s unbalanced affec- 
tive masses. Lenz feels ‘‘as if a something walked behind 
him .. as if madness would chase after him on horses.” 
(113) He tried to unmask the phantom. In vain! The real 
eause is buried deep in his soul, and yet everything points 
back to ‘‘the lost dreams of childhood’’ (114) where the 
drama started. The rigid crust of the unconscious softens 
only in associative thinking when he begins to tell his story. 
It seems to him then ‘‘as if old figures, forgotten stories 
would step forth out of the dark, as if old songs would 
awaken; he was away, far away.’’ The historic Lenz was 
in conflict with his father. Oberlin, in his brief case-history, 
touched upon this. In Buechner’s sketch, it becomes a de- 
cisive feature, and associative threads lead to other events. 
happenings and meanings, permitting us to guess connec- 
tions of deep psychological significance. The very moment 
the words ‘‘home’’ and ‘‘father’’ are mentioned, anxiety 
feelings and restlessness overcome Lenz. ‘‘Away from 
here? Away? Home, to become crazy there? Away, away? 


110 S. W. p. 101. 
lll S. W. p. 84. 
112 S. W. p. 90. 
113 S. W. p. 84. 
114 S. W. p. 83. 
115 S. W. p. 94. 
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[ do not understand how, with these two words, the whole 
world is spoiled. Everybody needs something; if he can 
rest, what more can he have? What does my father want! 
Can he give more? Impossible!’’ (115) The compulsion with 
which something coerces him as if he always had to say the 
‘‘Our Father’’ (Pater Noster), is rooted in the obsessive 
force with which the father-figure haunts him in the double 
aspect of an ideal, longed-for benevolent father and the 
abhorred, threatening phantom of the real father. All this 
is hidden from consciousness, inexplicable, not to be express- 
ed by the logical concept. ‘‘He could rid himself of certain 
thoughts and powerful sentiments only with the greatest 
fear. And then something again drove him against it. He 
trembled, his hair almost stood on end, — until he exhausted 
it in formidable tension. He saved himself in a figure that 
always hovered before his eyes and in Oberlin.’’ (116) The 
figure always hovering before his eyes is the kind father 
ideal, linked as it is with Oberlin, the humanitarian, paternal 
priest, in whose house Lenz found hospitality and to whom 
he felt so deeply attached. Oberlin is his conscience that 
urges him to make peace with his father and to remember 
the fourth commandment. Yet his words have no power 
to instill peace into Lenz’s harassed soul. His associations 
roam to another father-image, — Goethe, the rival whose 
sweetheart, Friederike, he courted; and from the Friederike 
figure to his mother, whom he imagines he has murdered. 
(117) The variation of the oedipal situation by which the 
mother becomes the victim of the incestuous rivalry with 
the father is taken word for word from Oberlin’s (118) ac- 
eount of Lenz’s madness. In Buechner’s version, it is sub- 


116 ibid. 

117 Lenz, G. W., page 101. “Ah, she is dead. Is she still alive, the 
angel? She loved me. I loved her. She was worthy of it, oh, the 
angel! Cursed jealousy! I have sacrificed her. She loved another, 
I loved her, she was worthy of it. Oh God, my mother, she loved 
me, too. I am your murderer!” 

118 Oberlin’s story is reproduced in Landau’s edition, pages 119-130. 
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ordinated to the father-son conflict which he widened to a 
eosmie duel, and the description of the plaguing symptoms 
beneath whose impact Lenz’s fragile self falls apart. The~ 
gripping drama between the destructive and constructive 
urge in Lenz is depicted by Buechner with uncanny insight. 
The self-destructive energies which drive Lenz to various 
suicidal attempts are counteracted by equally strong urges 
to preserve himself. This antagonism of divergent forces 
manifests itself in the abrupt change of sensations and 
moods, from hot to cold, from tears to laughter. In order 
not to lose himself in his inner chaos, he clings to the simpl- 
est objects. He tells stories, he recites poems, he even in- 
flicts physical pain upon himself by running his head against 
the wall or jumping through the window into the yard. 
Such self-directed rage proves how closely interlocked are 
the death and life urge in the sick psyche. For this self- 
mutilation is not, as it seems, motivated by the urge of self- 
annihilation, but by the wish to confirm the self’s existence 
by means of suffering. 

‘‘The semi-attempts at suicide which he performed con- 
tinuously were not entirely serious. It was less the wish 
to die .. than that of finding himself through physical 
pain.”’ (119) Buechner understood well that behind these 
attempts at self-salvation stands a more than individual 
urge, the life-force itself. ‘‘Properly speaking, it was not 
he, but a powerful urge of preservation. It is as if he were 
double, and one part tried to save the other.’’ (120) 

The experience of the co-existence of conflicting forces 
in the psyche is keenly felt by Buechner’s figures, and often 
makes them search frantically for their true being. Danton, 
when alone, feels how his Ego is split into two parts. (121) 
He who longs for death instinctively clings to life and shud- 
ders at the thought of self-annihilation. (122) Robespierre 
does not know which part in him deceives the other. (123) 
Valerio, removing several masks from his face, is confused 
because he does not know which one is his real self; (124) 
and it is the same with King Peter who, when talking loudly, 
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does not know whether it is himself or someone else. The 
plurality of the self so vividly experienced by the schizoid 
personality of Buechner leads to the phobia of one’s own 
mirror-image, and to the fear of being alone as if the self 
would need the curbing presence of other selves lest the 
rebellious, intrapsychic forces destroy the fragile unity of 
the personality. In Lenz, this fear of being alone is linked 
with the child’s fear of a magie world of strange superhuman 
beings. (125) ‘‘Toward evening, he experienced fear like 
that of a child who sleeps in the dark.’’ This regression to 
an infantile stage is also physiognomically manifest in his 
‘light childish face’’, (126) in the feeling of powerlessness 
that makes him deal with himself as with ‘‘a sick child’, 
(127) in the self-pity that makes him cry over himself, and 
the longing for the blissful stage in which he could play again 
like a child. 

The feeling of fear and loneliness mounts to a terrify- 
ing paranoic solipsistic feeling of aloneness as if the self 
were isolated in the world with its irredeemable guilt. ‘‘It 
seemed to him then as if he alone existed, as if the world 
were only there in his imagination, as if there were nothing 
but himself. He would be the eternally condemned one. 
Satan, alone with his torturing thoughts.’’ (128) 

The uniqueness of his crime, the monstrosity of his sin, 
makes him feel separate from the rest of humanity. ‘‘A 
wall is erected between him and his fellow-men. Everything 
is dream-like, cold.’’ (129) 

In all of his works. Buechner dwelt upon the demonic 
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dark aspect of the soul; in the figures of Danton, of Robes- 
pierre, of Leonce, of King Peter, of Valerio. In the figure ~ 
of Camille’s wife, Lucille, whose tender Ego drowns in mad- 
ness after the execution of her husband, Buechner has shown 
psychic disintegration as an escape into the imaginary world 
of psychotic delusion. In Lenz, however, he has shown the 
disease in the phase of becoming. He has presented the 
process with the observant eye of the experienced analyst of 
psychic suffering, and although the story is a fragment, — 
Buechner put it aside after after the magazine for which 
he was writing had been forbidden — the inexorable end of 
total, mental darkness is so clearly fore-shadowed in the last 
lines with which the poet dismisses his hero, that no reader 
and certainly not the reader of to-day would not be over- 
whelmed with a deep feeling of sympathy for that gifted 
human being, Lenz, in his struggle against the demons of 


his soul. 


Wozzeck. Buechner’s Instinctual Life 

Wozzeck, like Lenz, is the symbol of the suffering human 
creature. But Wozzeck, even more than Lenz, is the victim 
of almost a conspiracy of outer and inner forces. A con- 
stitutional paranoic is driven by a pitiless society and by the 
desertion of his sweetheart to murder and suicide. Wozzeck 
is not a mere invention of Buechner as little as Lenz was. 
Buechner found the story of the barber, Wozzeck, who was 
executed in 1824 on a public square for having killed the 
mother of his illegitimate child, in a medical journal to 
which his father contributed. Already in this article, the 
question of Wozzeck’s soundness of mind was discussed. But 
again, Just as in Lenz, although the theme is borrowed, the 
treatment of it is typical Buechner. Two motives are again 
touched upon which we found already in Lenz: The almost 
solipsistie aloneness of Man predestined to pain as symbol- 
ized by the tale the grandmother tells to her grandchild. 
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about the little orphan who is alone in a completely deserted 
world. Since there is nobody on the earth, the little orphan 
travelled to the moon because it looked so friendly from afar: 
yet when the child came nearer, he found that the moon was 
a piece of rotten wood. So he went on to the sun, but the 
sun, when he came closer, revealed itself as a faded sun- 
flower, and the stars, which the child visited next, trans- 
formed themselves into golden mosquitoes. Sad, the child 
wandered back to the world, yet the world too, he discovered 
upon his return, had changed into a pot that had toppled 
over. ‘‘So he was all alone and he sat down and cried; and 
there he is sitting still, and all alone.”’ (130) 

In this little tale, whose simplicity only enhances the 
pessimism of the theme, the tragedy of certain personalities 
for whom everything is devaluated by closer contact is 
illustrated. It reminds us of what Lena says when she sees 
Leonce: ‘‘I believe there are human beings who are un- 
happy, ineurably, just because they exist.’’ (131) Suffering 
through sheer being, through sheer existence, — this Chris- 
tian-Calvinistic-predestination thought which is deeply an- 
chored in Buechner’s mind, — is linked with the Christian 
submissiveness with which pain is.finally accepted. 

Herr wie Dein Leib war rot und 

wund 

So lass mein Herz sein alle Stund 

Yet, in ‘‘ Wozzeck’’, the accent is not on Man’s struggle 
with God over the origin and significance of suffering but 
on the cruel fate of the intellectually and socially defenseless 
person whom an unsympathetic, wicked world pushes into 
erime and self-destruction. For Wozzeck is pushed. He is 
a passive hero exposed to his paranoic persecution complex 
that the Free-masons are following him wherever he goes, 
and to a pitiless society that tramples on him and deprives 
him of the last feeling of human dignity. This society is 
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personified by two authority figures so characteristic for 
Buechner, the captain and the doctor. The captain, the 

stupid representative of undisputed power, resembles King — 
Peter in his sentimentality, bare of any real sentiment, his 
sated class morality without ethics, and his distrust of the 
man of the people who thinks. (132) He takes advantage 
of Wozzeck’s poverty, has him cut reeds, uses him as his 
barber in his off-duty time, for the poor devil has to make 
some extra money to support his sweetheart and their ille- 
gitimate child. The captain maliciously tries to goad Woz- 
zeck’s conscience by reminding him of the miserable status 
his child has in the world, since he has been born out of 
wedlock. He is the first, mockingly, to arouse Wozzeck’s 
suspicion regarding the fidelity of his mistress. The sinister 
figure of the doctor is even baser than that of the captain. 
In this character merge two doctor-figures in Buechner’s 
life. A primary one is his own father; a secondary one, 
Wilbrand, the professor of anatomy in Giessen, — another 


132 Wozzeck, S. W., p. 150: “Wozzeck, you always look so harassed . . 
(touched) you are a good man... if I look at the white stockings 
when they hop over the streets, damn it, Wozzeck, then love wells 
up in me. I, too, have flesh and blood. Yet, Wozzeck, the virtue. . 
You are a good man, but you think too much that draws on you.” 

133 Vogt, Aus meinem Leben, Page 55: “After describing the ear-muscle, 
the professor said: “The muscles have become obsolete in man. 
Man cannot move his ears, —only apes can do it. Julius, do it.’ 
Poor Julius had to rise and wiggle his ears.” 

Compare the above wtih Wozzeck, S. W. p. 728: 

Doctor: Wozzeck, apropos, move your ears for the gentlemen. (To 
the students) I wanted to show you that the muscles are already 
active in him. Allons, come on. Beast, shall I move your ears. 
Will you do it like the cat? Alright, this is the transition to the 
mule, often as the consequence of French education and the 
mother tongue.” 

The interjected French words as well as the stress on French edu- 

cation are reminiscent of his father. 

134 Wozzeck, S. W., Page 723: “Wozzeck, you are heading for the insane 
asylum. You have a beautiful idée fixe .. my theory, my theory, 
bold, eternal, youthful. Wozzeck, I shall become eternal.” 
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cruel father who used to make his own son the laughing. 
stock of his university audience by having him wiggle his 
ears as a proof that Man’s lost capacity for moving the ears 
is still retained by the ape, — a scene that impressed Buech- 
ner so much that he copies it in one of the versions of his 
Wozzeck. (133) This doctor, out of perverse curiosity, ex- 
periments with Wozzeck, as with a rabbit for vivisection. 
He prescribes his diet, consisting only of beans, he studies 
his excretory functions, his pulse, his eye reflex, his mad 
ideas, — and does all this not out of scientific zeal or in 
order to help, but to prove a theory to make himself fam- 
ous. (134) Wozzeck submits to being taken advantage of, to 
being debased and degraded. He knows that it is the fate of 
the poor, of the underdog in society, in the world, and in 
the cosmos. ‘‘People of our kind are unfortunate in this 
and in the other world. I think if we should get into 
heaven, we would have to help thunder.’’ (135) He knows 
that virtue and morality are luxuries that the poor cannot 
permit themselves. Yet the resignation and the passivity 
of even this dispossessed creature has a limit. It is reached 
when he learns that the woman for whom he endured all 
these humiliations has betrayed him with the handsome 
drum-major of the regiment. From that moment on, the 
‘*good man Wozzeck’’, as he is called in the play, is changed 
into a wild animal, possessed of only sanguinary thoughts. 
The whole world seems to be drowned in blood; inanimate 
nature, the winds, the trees, whisper the frightful sugges- 
tion to kill. The moon turns red. It is as if the cosmos, 
too, were seized by the monomanic, criminotic thought of 


expiating the crime against a helpless human being. It is 
not the ingratitude, not even jealousy itself that over- 
whelms Wozzeck with traumatic power. At this moment, 
he experienced what Danton had already experienced: the 
insuperable strength of instinct that dominates human 
nature, and makes it the play-ball of sensuality beyond the 
control of reason. Wozzeck feels this instinctual urge 
welling up in him as he senses its bestial force which drives 
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his sweetheart, Mary, into the arms of his young rival. 
Faced with the chaotic aspect of human nature, a deep awe - 
grips him. ‘‘Every man is an abyss, — one becomes dizzy 
looking into it.’’ (136) 


Buechner was always impressed by the experience of 
the abyss, — this yawning, giddiness-inducing phenomenon. 
It stands for the hidden conflicts engulfed in far, romote 
distances of the mind, and the horror it provokes is only 
matched by the magic power with which the self feels com- 
pelled to stare into it. So Lenz stands in horror and fas- 
cination before the chaos of his soul. ‘‘He stood at the 
brink of the abyss where an insane pleasure drove him 
again and again to look and to repeat this torture.’’ (137) 
Like every symbol, so, too, is the abyss determined from 
another psychic source. It is the death-bringing pit into 
which the guilt-stricken self is driven to plunge with over- 
powering might. Lenz’s various suicide attempts, — jump- 
ing from the window into the yard (138) or into the foun- 
tain, (139) exemplify this fact which finds a curious parallel 
in Buechner’s biography: in Strassbourg, he used to climb 
up to the highest spire of the cathedral. Once when trying 
to catch some binoculars which had slipped out of his 
hands, he almost plunged into the void. This incident 
seemed so significant to his biographer, Franzos, that he 
mentioned it not only in the extensive biography but also 
in the little sketch he wrote in the Neue Welt. (140) 


In its deepest meaning, however, this abyss has a sex- 
ual significance. It stands for the collapsed erection and 
is thus a symbol of castration and sexual impotence. Cas- 
tration symbols are many in Buechner’s works, especially 
in ‘‘Wozzeck’’. It is interesting to note how, at times, 
the association logically proceeds from the symbol to the 
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symbolized object: ‘‘Remain, Wozzeck, you run like an 
open razor through the world. One is cut by it’’, shouts 
the captain after Wozzeck. ‘‘You run as if you had a regi- 
ment of castrates to shave.’’ (141) 

This leads us to the problem of Buechner’s sexuality and 
the way it was determined by the oedipal situation in which 
he found himself. ‘‘Wozzeck’’ throws light on the subject. 
Here, the rival, — another father figure of great prowess 
and pride (‘‘I am a man, a man, I say! — who wants some- 
thing’’) (142) — engages in a wrestling match with Woz- 
zeck, castrates him (‘‘Fellow, shall I pull your tongue out 
of your neck and wrap it around your body’’) (148) and 
robs him of his sweetheart, the mother. The fear that the 
overpowering masculinity instills in Wozzeck makes his rage 
turn against the woman who decided for the stronger man. 
However, after having killed her, guilt and anxiety over- 
come him, and he drowns in an attempt to recover the knife 
which would identify him as the murderer. This end 
through drowning in contrast to the execution by which 
the real Wozzeck was brought to justice has its meaning. 
The water, as the symbol of the maternal womb, claims 
the matricide as its legitimate victim. Threads lead from 
here directly to ‘‘Lenz’’ as well as to ‘‘Leonce and Lena”’. 
In ‘‘Lenz’’, too, it was suggested that jealousy had prompted 
Lenz in his morbid fantasy to kill his sweetheart, Friederike, 
who, in this case, is actually associated with the mother. 
Leonce, when he meets Lena for the first time, in a surging 
up of love, attempts to jump into the river in order to 
drown himself. He is saved by Valerio, who represents the 
principle of reality, yet in different metaphors, the end 
suggests the return to the safe atmosphere of the maternal 
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womb. ‘‘Now, Lena, do you see how we have our pockets 
full of dolls and toys? What do we want to do with it... 
We have destroyed all clocks, we ban all calendars and 
eount hours and moons only according to flowerclocks, 
blossoms and fruits. And then we surround the little land 
with burning mirrors lest there be winter; and we distill 
ourselves up in summer to Ischia and Capri and find our- 
selves the whole year round between roses and violets, 
among oranges and laurels.’’ (144) The dream of a return 
to a lost paradise of timeless enjoyment, warmth (Ischia, 
Capri) and protection (the little land surrounded by burn- 
ing mirrors) undoubtedly refers to the undisputed sharing 
of all pleasure with the mother, — something which is pro- 
vided only by the timeless protective atmosphere of the 
mother’s womb. 

All in all, Buechner’s total work represents an attempt 
of his unconscious to solve the conflictual Oedipus situation 
that left him no peace: murder of the father in ‘‘Danton’’, 
murder of the mother in ‘‘ Wozzeck’’ and ‘‘Lenz’’. Dan- 
ton’s Hamletian melancholy, Leonee’s cruelty and flight 
into the innocent world of the child, Lenz’s madness, Woz- 
zeck’s unconscious suicide represent the different movod- 
swings that the pendulum of Buechner’s mind took beneath 
the onslaught of its psychie forces. 

The problem of Buechner’s sexuality is raised, though 
it is indicated to treat it with cautious reservation. In so 
far as he ever took the occasion to prove it, — and we 
doubt that he ever took it because of the pastor-milieu in 
which his fiancée lived which vetoed any pre-marital relation- 
ship, as well as his own sensitivity and inhibitions which 
precluded contact with prostitutes, — there are indications 
that his sexual functioning was gravely impaired. The 
various castration symbols (the razor, the guillotine, the 
knife, the abyss), the exhaustion motives (the worn-out 
shoes, the threadbare trousers, the empty bottle), the erotic 
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gratification from unerotie sources in Sadism and Maso- 
chism, the emphasized sexual insufficiency in the eruel 
(Robespierre), the lack of contact and contactibility of 
which he and his heroes complain, the longed-for, never- 
attained redemption through woman, the neurasthenie syn- 
drome he gives in his letters, the search for happiness 
through return to an immature stage of development, — all 
of this points in that direction. The motive of loneliness 
in a completely deserted world, filled with devaluated ob- 
jects indicates strong guilt-feelings about masturbatory 
activities and fantasies linked as they are with insanity- 
fears for which, at this time, masturbation was blamed, and 
which drove Heinrich von Kleist to despair. 


Within the polyphony of motives, the most persistent, 
the most strident, however, is that of the father-son strife, 
an antagonism that pitted him against an adversary whom 
he loved and hated, admired and rejected; and who pur- 
sued him in different disguises in any sphere he would try 
to save himself from paternal tyranny. 


In one realm only, the struggle subsided and peace, at 
least a truce, was established. It is the realm of Nature 
as the natural scientist sees it. Here, the pupil of Duvernoy 
and Cuvier, the follower of Goethe, the opponent of the 
teleological concept finds beauty, peace, order and conse- 
quent development without the arbitrary. Here, alone, he 
sees a formative will at work, a will that creates freely, 
and not a despotie rule that brutalizes and subjugates. 
The world of Nature as the scientific philosopher discovers 
it, is a ‘‘manifestation of a fundamental law, of a law of 
beauty that produces the highest and purest forms on the 
simplest patterns.’’ (145) There is a strong contrast be- 
tween the pessimistic, hopeless outlook on the world of the 
poet Buechner, and the peaceful, harmonious world the 
scientist Buechner presents. How ean it be bridged over? 
Perhaps by the idea of the mother of all Nature, ‘‘ Allmut- 
ter Natur’’, as the Germans eall it. The idea of an all- 
embracing eternal femininity might have placated the con- 
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flictual forces of Buechner’s psyche and might have sug- 
gested a peaceful co-existence, even a sharing of the boun- 
tiful mother with the rival father. From this point of view, 
it is perhaps, not accidental that the philosophy of Spinoza, 
with its equation of Deus sive Natura pleased him so much; 
and it also does not appear accidental to us that just in this 
sphere of scientific investigation, father and son meet after 
years of separation. 

The University of Zurich, on the recommendation of 
Oken, had accepted Buechner’s work on the Barb as a 
doctor’s thesis, and offered him a chair of comparative 
anatomy and philosophy. This was for Buechner’s father, 
in the doctor’s own words in a letter to his son, ‘‘a proof 
that you have not wasted your means wantonly and light- 
heartedly, but have used them to the very best extent, and 
that you have reached a goal from where you will proceed 
onward.’’ (146) 


The End 

When Buechner arrived in Zurich and began his lee- 
tures and courses, everything seemed under a brighter star. 
His literary zeal was not stifled, either. He worked on a 
play which centered around Pietro Aretino, — a work 
which is typical of Buechner, already for its topic. Pietro 
Aretino, the dreaded libellist, undoubtedly aroused Buech- 
ner’s interest on account of the ‘‘word sadism’’ which 
characterized this man of the Renaissance. Yet, after a 
time, Buechner is disturbed by gloomy, pessimistic, morbid 
thoughts again. Feelings of approaching death, longing 
for rest, assail him. In a diary, he compares the state of 
his soul with the atmosphere of an evening in autumn: 
‘“‘T feel no nausea, no disgust, but I am tired, very tired. 
May the Lord give me peace.”’ (147) He falls ill, recovers, 
protests to his alarmed fianeée in a letter, that he feels well, 
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more optimistic than ever, not yet ready to die at all, as 
he adds, in a fit of self-irony. This was on January 27th, 
1837. On February 2nd, he feels feverish, on the 11th, 
the doctor diagnoses his sickness as typhoid fever, and on 
the 29th he is dead. His friends, the Schultzes nursed him 
faithfully to the end, assisted during the last days by his 
fiancée, who had been called in view of the seriousness of 
his condition. 


In a diary, Caroline Schulz has deseribed the agony of 
Georg Buechner. For the last time, we witness the inter- 
necine struggle of the demons, in his already disintegrating 
soul. In his plaguing, delirious fantasies, he constantly 
imagined that he had debts. The German word ‘‘Schulden”’ 
suggests ‘‘Schuld’’ (Guilt), and indeed, guilt-feelings tor- 
tured him relentlessly while he was on his deathbed, guilt- 
feelings toward his parents, his brothers, his sister, his 
fiancée and his friends. Great anxiety overwhelmed him, 
a fear of being arrested. Then religious feelings arose, to 
counterbalance the anxiety. Three days before he died, he 
uttered a sentence which, in its solemn meaning, could 
stand as a motto for his life and work: ‘‘We do not have 
too much suffering, we have too little, for through suffer- 
ing, we go into God. We are death, dust, ashes. How 
could we complain.’’ The rebel against God finally reecog- 
nized his authority and the significance of the painful pro- 
bation and trial. The prodigal son, Satan, to whom Buech- 
ner’s Lenz had compared himself, returned to the father in 
humility and repentance, and sees in pain and suffering 
no longer a cruel fate inflicted by a cruel father, but a de- 
served punishment for his defection. 


The rebellion against his father, the feeling of guilt, 
the urge for atonement, this trinity of contrasts that Buech- 
ner was never able to bridge over, constitutes the self- 
destructive drive in him to which he finally fell victim. For 
the morbid obsession to reactivate the original situation to 
which he was exposed as a child, and to which he kept an 
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everlasting pathological loyalty is the deepest reason for 
his premature death. The typhoid fever was only a casual: 
agent, any other disease would have struck with equally 
lethal effect, — would have struck his body, weakened in its 
resistance by the turmoil in his soul. 
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